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commonly conflitutes a Patron,—to 
Students in Elocution you are the greateſt 
patron in the kingdom. You not only 


firſt awakened the public to an attention 


to their language, but, by an Herculean 
labour, afforded them. a guide, which 


has conducted them to a thouſand im- 
provements. This was ſufficient to at- 


tract the admiration. and acknowledg- 


ments of your country, if you had not 
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ſhovyn, by your moral and critical writ- 


ings, that, though you were the only 


perſon proper to undertake fo laborious 


a taſk, you were almoſt the only one 


who ought to have þeen exempted from 
it. But though I am proud of an 
opportunity, | "of. confeſſing my obliga- 


tions to your public labours, I am much 


more ambitious of telling the world that 
I have been long honoured with the 


friendſhip and advice of him, - whoſe 
name will be mentioned among the 


Lockes, the Newtons, and the Fenelons, 
as the friend of Revelation, and whofe 


life is an indiſputable proof of the fin- 
cerity of his attachment to it. BE | 


I am, 


8 1 R, 
With the greateſt Retpect, 
5 obliged humble Serra, 
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HE defign of — i Courſe of Leſſons, 
is, to give youth an idea of the principles of 
reading and ſpeaking. If theſe principles are ſome- | 
what difficult, it muſt be remembered, that, as 
fpeaking is an adaptation of the voice to the ſtruc- 
ture and import of a ſentence, it was impoſſible to 
teach it as an art, without examining the nature of a 
ſentence and the nature of the voice. The prin- 
ciples of language are obſcure and difficult at beſt ; 
and, notwithſtanding the efforts of ſo many ages to 
render them plain and eaſy, ſtill grammar is the 
torment of youth, and perhaps not the moſt prac- 
ticable ſubject of riper years. This, however, does 
not deter us from ſending our children to the gram- 
mar- ſchool as the beſt method of learning the art 
of expreſſing our thoughts by words“: and, if we 
wiſh to acquire the art of adapting pauſes, tones, 
and variations of voice to theſe words, it is pre- 
ſumed we muſt apply ourſelves to what may not 
be improperly called The Grammar of Elocution.” 
Nor is. the latter ſo difficult as the former. It re- 


Pr. Lowth's definition of grammar, 
: 24 | quires 


—_ 


RED wi 


Tpecch, and ſuch an acquaintance with the voice as 
18 much more eaſily attained than the ſimpleſt ele- 
ments of mufic. But, if a knowledge of theſe prin- 
ciples ſhould ſtill appear too difficult to the pupil, let 
him not throw the book entirely Alide. It is boged 
that the Sentences adduced for the illuſtration of the 
Rules, the Directions for the Pronunciation of the 


Figures of Rhetoric, and, above all, the Praxis at F 
the end, will be found not only the moſt certain, 
but the moſt eaſy method of acquiring the art of : 


neading, that has hitherto been offered to ne public. 
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18 difficulty of finding out an eaſy and ra- 
tional plan of inſtructing youth, in reading and 
ſpeaking, has been one great cauſe of the neglect 
of this part of education. Grammar, arithmetic, 
and other arts, have their ſeveral rules, and the mind 
is ſupported under the fatigue of acquiring them, 
by obſerving the gradual progreſs it makes, from one 
rule to another; but reading and ſpeaking, depend- 
ing more on habit than ſcience, are naturally not 
ſo ſuſceptible of rules as the other arts, and con- 
ſequently, the progreſs in them is neither ſo pleaſant 
nor ſo perceptible. 

To remedy this defect has been the labour of many 
ingenious men, and it is hoped the following leſſons 
have made no inconſiderable advances towards it. 
Tar be it from me, however, to imagine, that any 
rules will ſupply the want of a good maſter: I am 
oo well acquainted with teaching young pcople, 
not to know, that the ſureſt method to make them 
read well, is to let them hear good reading, and to 
make them imitate it as cloſely as. they can, 'This 
13 
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1s the plain ſimple path of nature, and never fails of 
ſyccels, if trod with aſſiduity and perſeverance.” But 
this does not preclude the uſe of method in teach- 
ing. It does not make it indifferent what ſort of 


| compoſition we firſt put into the hands of our pupils, 
nor does it render it unneceſſary, frequently to in- 


culcate ſome of the more eſſential rules for pauſing, 
and raiſing and falling the voice. Theſe things, 
though neceſſarily heard in good reading and ſpeak- 
ing, ſeem ſo eaſy and unmarked as not ſufficiently to 


ftrike a young perſon, without conſtant notice and 


repetition. Beſides, when ill habits are once con- 
tracted, certain rules may become neceifary which 
would otherwiſe have been needleſs. A very flow 
manner muſt be oppoſed to one too quick, and a 
clear and diſtinct pronunciation to one that is mum- 


bling and inarticulate. If there is a droning ſame- 


neſs of tone, it muſt be contraſted with the moſt 


ſtriking variety; and any quaintneſs or oddity of 


manner muſt be cured, by ſhewing how liable it is 
to ridicule, and at the fine time, pointing out the 
beauty of a natural and unaffected ſimplicity. 


But if a method of this kind ſeems abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for early youth, a maturer age will certainly 


admit of a ſtill more ſyſtematic procedure. Pupils 
of this claſs may be inſtructed in the nature of a fm 
tence, and the nature of the human voice (the r 

ter and form, as it may be called, of reading. 0 
ſpeakang) ; ; they may not only be deſired to vary tlie 
voice as the teacher does, but be told for what Ha- 


ſons it is varied: general rules may be given them, 


which are applicable to a thouſand caſes; and when 
once a juſt idea of accent and emphaſis is acquired, 
a notation may be laid down, which will infallibly 


direct them, where the pronunciation is intricate 
ot 
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or doubtful. It is hoped that a method of this kind 
is here preſented to the public; a method which will 
not only aſſiſt the maſter in teaching the pupil, but 


enable the pupil, in a great meaſure, to inſtruct 


himſelf. 


A. ethod of teaching a Angle Pupil, Before he can pro- 


nounce the Words readily at Sight. Y 


IT is a groſs, as well as a common miſtake of pa- 
rents, to ſuppoſe that it 1s of little conſequence, who 
is employed in teaching a child the firſt rudiments of 


reading. Without going to Quintilian for reaſons, 
a moment's reflexion, will ſhow us the neceſlity of 


making the firſt impreſſions as perfect as poſſible. 


If all habits are a ſecond nature, our firſt habits are 


peculiarly fo ; and, on that account, require the niceſt 
attention, that they are exactly ſuch as they ought 


to be. For this reaſon, I would adviſe the. teacher, 


to make it part of his leſſon, to go regularly over the 


alphabet with his pupil, and to make him pronounce 


every letter diſtinctly, dwelling a conſiderable time 


on each: then to-proceed to thoſe monoſyllables, 
that are perfect rhymes, as lade, made, fade*, &c. 
and to make him go over a portion of them every 
leflon, by pronouncing each word diſtinctly, after the 
teacher. When this is done, I would adviſe the 
teacher, to provide a ſpelling book, with eaſy leſ- 


{ons in proſe and verſe; and placing the pupil by 
his ſide, to read over to him a leffon in proſe, very 


Catalogues of theſe words are to be found in moſt ſpelling- 
books; but what the author flatters himſelf will be found pecu- 
liarly uſeſul-in this caſe is, the-Index of Rhymes at the end of the 
Rhyming Dictionary he publiſhed a few years ago: as here it is 
preſumed, the teacher will find ſimilar ſounds more accurately aſſo- 
_— 2 thoſe that differ, more nicely diſtinguiſhed, than in ary 
other work. ä . : 


"| delibe- 
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« INTRODUCTION. 
deliberately, and to inſert pauſes, where they. are 


wanting, as directed in the following rules, that the 
pupil may ſee how they are marked, and that he may 
never have more than three or four words to pro- 
nounce, without a ſmall reſt. From ſhort ſentences, 


and of the ſimpleſt ſtructure, he may be led gradu- 


ally to others, longer and more complex; for it is 


unreaſonable to expect, that children ſhould be able 
to read all ſentences alike ; and therefore, ſuch ſen- 


tences as have any thing difficult, {hould be paſſed 
over at firſt, and others choſen, that are more cafily | 


comprehended and pronounced *, 0 
When a leſſon has been pied i in this manner, 
by the teacher and the pupil, out of the ſame book, 


the teacher ought to have another book, of the ſame 


; * 


kind, and placing the pupil at ſome difkence (as the. 
beſt method of making him throw out his voice) to. 
read ſlowly and diſtinctly, a fingle ſentence ; and 
when he has done, to make the pupil pronounce the 


ſame ſentence, as much in the ſame manner as poſ- 
ſible; and obſerve all the pauſes, which have been 
wks for him. If any word 1s miſpronounced, the 
teacher may make a little mark under it with a pen, 


in his own book, and when the whole portion is read, 


may make the ſame mark, under the ſame word, in 
the pupil's book; and this will direct the eye,'and the. 
attention, ſo ne to it, as ſoon to remove the defect. 
Verſe in rhyme will be found of infinite ſervice, 
in every ſtage of teaching: to children, it is peculiarly 
agreeable. Beſides, the metre tends greatly to re- 
gulate the ear, to give it a taſte for the harmony of 


* The author of a ſmall work lately publiſhed by Dodftey, called 


an Introduction to Polite Literature, feems to have commenced a 


rational and uſeful plan of teaching children to read, b aſſociating 


Hort ſentences, lo conſtructed as to explain the nature of the points. 


language, | 
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pronunciation of f profe When, Se  ſuſficient 
portion of profe is read, let the feacher felect ſome 
eaſy paſſages in verſe, al; after pronounciag them 


diſtinctly, out of the pupil s book, marking the ne- 


ceſſary pauſes with a pen, and making him obſerve 
the operation; let him give the pupil his book, 

place him at a diſtance, and pronounce to him del 
berately one fingle couplet; then let the pupil pro- 
nounce the couplet after him, and thus let them 
proceed couplet by conplet, till the portion of verſe 
is finiſhed. For this part of the leſſon, ſuch verſes 
mould be choſen at firſt, as finiſh the ſenſe with 
the couplet, and require a fmall fall of the voice at 
the end; others, where the fenſe is continued to the 
ſucceeding couplet, may be introduced by degrees, 
but theſe. will always be found difficult at firſt, and 


mould not be preſſed upon children too early. If-- 


any words are miſpronounced, let the teacher mark 
them in his own book as before, and transfer them 
to the pupils, when the leſſon is over. When 2 
ſufficient quantity of proſe and verſe has been read, 
and the words miſpronounced have been marked in 
the pupiPs book, the teacher may conclude the 
leflon, by fetting the pupil, a few of the verſes to- 


over carefully: ; in his abſence, the whole leſſon. 
The ſecond leſſon muſt begin by placing the pu- 
pil at a diſtance; making him repeat the verſes, 
which have been ſet him; then hearing him read 
by himſelf, both the proſe and verſe in the ſirſt leſ- 
ſon, without any interruption (for too much inſtruc- 
tion is almoſt as bad as too little), and when has 
done this, he may proceed to a ſecond leſſon; begin- 
ning, as was before obſerved, by a repetition of the 


TY the words which exattly rhyme, and thoſe 
1 words 


get by heart; and by ſtrictly enjoining him, to read 
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words which have been miſpronounced, and are 
marked in the firſt leſſon. This beng done, the 
teacher muſt take the pupil's book; read over every 
ſentence to him; and mark the 00 with a pen, 
where they are wanting; making him obſerve where 
the pauſes are placed: then giving him his book, 
and placing him at a diſtance, the teacher muſt read 
each ſentence himſelf, with the ſame pauſes, he has 
marked in the pupil's book, and which he may mark 
in his own, while he is reading to him. When he 
has read one ſentence, the pupil muſt read it after 
him; obſerving, as nearly as poſſible, the ſame pauſes 
and inflexions of voice; and thus they may proceed, 
ſentence by fentence, till the portion of proſe is 
finiſhed. The ſame method muſt be obſerved, with 
reſpect to the verſe; and when a convenient por- 
tion of each is read, the leſſon muſt be cloſed, by a 
{mall taſk of verſe, to be got by heart, and with injunc- 
tions, as before, to read over the whole teflon, 1 in the 
teacher's abſence. 

It may be obſerved, that the e when he i 18 
hearing his pupil read* the preceding leſſon, muſt not 
ſpend ſo much time in his corrections, as to take up 
the whole leſſon with them. Sufficient time, ſhould 
always be left, to proceed to ſomething new every 
leſſon: by this, the mind will be leſs fatigued, and 
the underſtanding more inſtructed, than by keeping 
the pupil too long upon one leſſon. 

The great ſecret of teaching children to read, ſeems 
to be in keeping their eyes, as much as pofſible, upon 
the words which others are pronouncing, as well as on. 
thoſe they are pronouncing themſelves. For this 
purpoſe, i it would be adviſable, when the pupil has re- 
-peated a portion of ſentences after the teacher, to 

let the teacher pronounce one ſentence, the pupil 


the next, and fo on till the portion is * this 
may 
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may be again repeated, by the teacher and pupil tak- 
ing different ſentences; and by this method the 
child's eye will be kept continually on the book, and 
be in ſome meaſure relieved from the diſguſt of re- 


peating the ſame ſentence too often. The ſame 


mode may be adopted in reading the columns of 
words in ſpelling books: when the pupil has pro- 


nounced the whole portion word by word after the 


teacher, they may each of them take different 
words in ſucceſſion, and repeat them alternately as 
they did the ſentences. 

It may not be improper to obſerve that the pupil 
ſhould be ſtrictly enjoined, in the abſence of the 
teacher, to practiſe over his leſſon aloud exactly in 
the ſame manner he would do if the teacher were 
preſent. The advantages of ſuch an exerciſe are 


obvious. It would be juſt as reaſonable to expect 
that a pupil in muſic ſhould be able by ſilently ſtudy- 


ing the notes to improve himſelf in ſinging, as that 


a pupil in reading ſhould gain an eaſy pronunciationy 
and a proper management of his voice, without the 
frequency of repetition; which is abſolutely indiſ- 
penſible in all ſimilar acquirements. 


 Methed of teaching a Pupil more advanced in K. nowledge ; 


and who can pronounce the Words readily at Sight. 


WITH a pupil of this deſcription, I would take 
nearly the ſame courſe, as with a child. In order 
to know his manner of reading, and to diſcover his 
prevailing defects, I would firſt hear him read at a 


fmall diſtance, and, having a book of the ſame kind, 


m my hand, mark, with a pen, the words that are 
miſpronounced, the pauſes that are omitted, and the 
wrong-turns of voice that are made uſe of ; and 


when he had read a ſufficient portion, let him fee. 
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the marks I had made, tell him the faults he had 
committed, and, by reading over the paſſage to him 
properly, few him how every fault is tobe rectified. 
When the paſſage had been thus read to him, and 
the pauſes marked that are generally omitted in 
printing, I would give him the book thus marked, 
place him at a diſtance, and, after reading over the 
firſt ſentence, in ſuch a manner, as to mark his de- 
fects, make him pronounce the ſeritence after me, 
as cloſely as poſſible. Then I would proceed to the 
ſecond ſentence, practiſe it in the ſame manner; ſo 
to the third, and ſo on till a convenient portion were 
read. A portive of verſe, read in the ſame man- 
ner, ſhould finiſh the leſſon; and a taſk be given to 
repeat the firſt thing the next leſſon. The ſecond 
leſſon thould commence by hearing the pupil repeat 
this taſk, after which he ſhould read over the whole 
firſt fon alone, with as little interruption as  poſ- 
fible, before he goes on to any thing new, and 
thus he may proceed in every future leſſon. It muſt 
be obſerved however, that if the pupil has contracted 
any bad habits, they ought to be the firſt objects 
of the teacher's attention; he muſt direct all his care 
to the cure of theſe habits, but muſt not attempt 
to eure them all at the ſame time; he muſt attend 
to one firſt, and remedy that as much as poſſible, be- 
fore any great attention is paid to another. Hahits 
are ſtubborn things. The mind cannot attend to 
many things at once, with the ſame advantage as to 
few; and perplexity ought to be ayoided, as the 
greateſt enemy to inſtruction. We ſhauld be care- 
ful, therefore, if a pupil's faults are numerous, not 
to-mack. too many at firſt, but to point out thoſe only 
that ars the moſt prominent, and to proceed to the 


reſt by degrees. 1 . ſhauld be kept to pain 
eaſy 
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eafy proſe and yerſe, without ance attempting to | 
gain the beauties of pronunciation, till they have 
nearly got rid pf their defects. BMif_jhe pupil is { 
advanced towards manhood, and has no very prevail- 
ing defet᷑t in pronunciation, I would advile the teacher 


i in de divide the leſſon into three pyrts; the firlt to | 
| a . conſiſt of a leſſon of the following courſe; the next, 


q of part of a letter in the Spectator, or an oration in. 
e Engliſh; and the laſt, of a portion of verſe; ſome of 


—_ which muſt be got by heart. It cannot be too often 
He 10 inculeated, that the teacher ought to pronounce 


every thing before the pupil, and, when he has done, ö 
to make the pupil follow him. If he is backward 
in reading, the teacher ought to read only one ſen— f 
tence at a time, and let the pupil repeat it after him; 
but if he is more advanced, the teacher may pro- | 
nounce a whole paragraph. at a. time; by which | 
means the pupil will be able to take up the variety, 


Ry which ariſes from the ſeveral. relations, which diffe- i 
"ſk rent ſentences bear to each other. As leſs time will be | 
Ret taken up in ſetting ſuch a pupil right,. the portion he 


reads in one leſſon will be too long to repeat entirely 
in the next; the teacher. may therefore direct him 
| to go over the whole in his-abſence, and in the next 
mpt leſſon, make him repeat a part of it only. Thus the 


— inſtruction in every preceding leſſon, will be better 
© WH fixed in the mind, and time allowed for proceeding: 


to ſomething new, every ſubſequent leſſon. 


5 N 
to $5 1 8 
wp Method of Teaching Pupils in Claſſes;. } 
re- WHEN many pupils are taught together, it will 
not be impoſſible. to attend minutely to all the defects 
nly of each pupil; and, therefore, many things muſt be | 
the paſſed over, which might be correRed in teaching a | 
lain ingte pupil. There is one advantage indeed, which 
aſy : By claſles 
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claſſes have over private teaching, and that is, that 
each pupil in ſome meaſure ſees his own faults in 
the faults of others, and conſequently perceives more 
clearly the neceſſity of amending them. For this 
reaſon, thoſe who read nearly alike, ſhould be claſſ- 
ed together, that the ſame inſtruction may be bene- 
ficial to all. Six is a ſufficient number to form a 
claſs; for if there are more, the intervals of read- 
ing will be too long, and leſs inſtruction can be 
conveyed. The beſt reader, ought to be placed 
firſt; the next beſt, ſecond; and ſo on. When they 
are artanged at ſome diſtance, let the teacher give 
each of them a book of the ſame kind; then let him 
read a ſentence, and order the firſt pupil to read 
the ſame ſentence. When this is done, let the teacher 
read the next ſentence, and order the ſecond pupil | 
to read it likewiſe; and fo let him proceed, in the 
ſame manner, with the reſt, till each pupil has read | 
his ſentence after the teacher. If the portion intend- 
ed to be read, be not ended, let the teacher continue . 
it, by reading another ſentence to the firſt pupil, a 
t 
t 
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another to the ſecond, and ſo on till the portion is 
finiſhed. If the portion intended to be read, finiſhes 
with any pupil but the laſt, the laſt ſentence muſt : 
be repeated by the remaming pupils, till it finiſhes t 
with the laſt pupil in the claſs. Then let the 
teacher order the pupils to read over the ſame ſen- 5 
tences, in the ſame order, by themſelves: after the 5 
whole portion is read in this manner, let the ſecond _ 
pupil begin the firſt ſentence z the third pupil, the _ 
ſecond ſentence; and ſo on, till they have gone b 
through the whole portion. If there is time to + 
repeat it ſtill more, the third pupil, ought to take = 
| the firſt ſentence; the fourth, the ſecond; and ſo 


5 | on, as before, till each pupil, has read every ſen- WI 
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tence of the whole portion. By theſe means, every 
pupil will have an opportunity of practiſing thoſe 
inſtructions, that have been given to his fellow-pu- 
pil, without the fatigue and diſguſt of hearing the 
ſame ſentence repeated ſo many times ſucceſſively: 
if however, there is a ſentence, which requires a 
turn of voice, difficult to eatch, in this cafe, each 
pupil may repeat the ſame ſentence in ſucceſhon, to 
great advantage; but to repeat every ſentence in 
this manner; eſpecially if the claſs be numerous, 
would too much tire the attention of the pupils. 
In this plan of inſtructing, the teacher does but 
read over the portion once himſelf, but may occa- 
ſionally interpoſe his inſtructions, while his pupils 
are reading. The better to remark the ſingle faults 
of each pupil, the teacher ought to have a paper 
before him, with the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. according 


to the number of the pupils: theſe figures ſhould be 


placed in a column, at the left hand ſide of the paper, 
and if the firft, ſecond, third, or any other pupil 
miſpronounce a word, this word may be put down to 
the figure, which en, to the pupil, and when 
the leffon is over, a mark may be made with a pen 
in his book, under the word miſpronounced. For 
the reaſons above given, I would make a portion 
of verſe, a part of every leſſon ; obſerving the ſame 
method of reading it by ſentences, as in the proſe :. 
a ſmall portion of verſe ſhould be ſet as a taſk, to 
repeat the firſt thing at the next leſſon; where it 


muſt be obſerved, that every pupil, muſt pronounce 


by heart, the ſame portion in ſucceſſion: and that 
the former leſſon, both proſe and verſe, muſt be 
read over once more, ſentence by ſentence, by the 
pupils themſelves; that the teacher may obſerve 


what 1 improvement cach pupil has acquired, by re? 
B 6 flecting 
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flecting on the inſtructions he has received. When 


this 1s done, the teacher may proceed to a ſecond 
leflon, exactly in the ſame order as the firſt, As 
the repetition in claſſes neceſſarily takes up much 
time, there cannot be that variety, as in a leſſon to 


a ſingle pupil: it may not be improper therefore, 


to begin with one of the leflons in the following 
courſe, and one day to conclude with a portion of 
proſe, and another, with a portion of verſe. When 
the pupils are ſufficiently advanced, it may be pro- 


per, before a new leſſon is begun, to place one pu- 


pil at a diſtance from the reſt, and make him read 


over the whole of the preceding leſſon by himſelf. 


This will give him a confidence, like reading be- 
fore company; and will induce him to ſtudy the 
leflon he is to read alone, in order to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf. 'The pupils ſhould read in this manner 
by turns, beginning at the firſt. By this method, 
the teacher will be better able to form a judgement 
of the pupil's improvement, and may ſettle his rank 
in the claſs accordingly. 

Having thus delineated a method of teaching, 
which has been dictated by long practice, I ſhall 
ſubjoin a few obſervations on the beſt method of 
breaking youth of ſeveral faulty habits of pronuncia- 
tion, from which even thoſe who are beſt inſtructed 
dre leude entirely fre. 


«__ 


incia- 


ucted 
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OB5rnv4rrons ON SQME OF TRR PRINCIPAE 
FAULTS IN THE PRONUNCIATION OF THY 
' YOUNGER CLA3S OF PUPILS: WITH r 
METHODS O CORRECTING HEM» 


FIRST FAULT. | 
Foo o. ſlightly ſounding the Vowels; 


O of the moſt general faults in reading i is 2 
ſlight, ſhort, mincing pronunciation of. the: 
vowels. This produces a harſh, infignificant; and 
trifling ſound of the words, inſtead of that bold, 
round, mellow tone, which ought to be conſidered 
as the baſis of ſpeaking. The vowels which ought 
moſt to be attended to, are, the à and o. E is the 


llendereſt of all the vowels, and i and 2 are di; 


thongs which terminate in ſlender ſounds, and do 
not afford a ſufficient quantity of ſound to gratify 
and fill the ear: but the à in all its three ſounds in 
tare, bar, and war, fatal, father, and water, has a 
bold, full found, which the ear dwells upon with 
pleaſure. The ſound of o likewiſe, ken lengthened 
y e final, as in tone, or ending a ſyllable, as in 


noble, Kc. may be prolonged with great ſatisfac- 


tion to the ear; and it 1s to a judicious prolonga- 
tion of the ſound of theſe vowels, that pronunciation 
owes one of its greateſt beauties. Words of this 
kind ſhould therefore be ſelected and pronounced, 
firſt by the teacher, and afterwards by the pupil, 
flowly and diſtinQtly. 


SECOND FAULT. 
Pronuncing s indiftingly after ſt. 
THE letter s after A, from the very difficulty 1 


its pronunciation, is often ſounded jnarticulately. 


The 
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The inhabitants of London, of the lower order, cut 
the knot, and pronounce it in a diſtinct ſyllable, 
as if e were before it; but this is to be avoided as the 
greateſt blemiſh in ſpeaking : the three laſt letters 
in poſts, fiſts, miſts, & c. mult all be diſtinctly heard 
in one ſyllable, and without permitting the letters 
to coaleſce. For the acquiring of this found, it will 
be proper to ſelect nouns that end in / or /e; to 
form them into plurals, and pronounce them for 
cibly and diſtinctly every day. The ſame may be 
obſerved of the third perſons of verbs ending in Jn 
or fees, as perſiſts, waſtes, paſtes, & c. 
For this purpoſe, the Rhyming Dictionary, where 
all the words are arranged according to their termi- 
nations, will be found peculiarly uſeful. 


THIRD FA UL T. 
Promuncing w for v; and inverſely. 


THE pronunciation of v for , and more fre- 
quently of vo for v, among the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, and thoſe not always of the lower order, is a 
blemiſh of the firſt magnitude. The difficulty of 
remedying this defeck is the greater, as the cure of 
one of thefe miſtakes has A tendency to promote the 
other. 

Thus, if you are very careful to make 'a pupil 
pronounce veal and vinegar, not as if written veal 
and winegar, you will find him very apt to pronounce 
dine and wind, as if written vine and vind. The 
only method of rectifying this habit ſeems to be 
this. Let the pupil ſelect from a dictionary, not 
only all the words that begin with v, but as many 
as he can of thoſe that have. this. letter in any other 
part. Let him be told to bite his under lip while he 


is ſounding the v in theſe words, and to praQtiſe this 
| every 
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every day till he pronounces the v preperly at. firſt 
ſight : then, and not till then, let him purſue the ſame 
tho with the w; which he muſt be directed to 
pronounce by a pouting out of the lips without ſuf- 
fering them to touch the teeth. Thus, by giving 
all the attention to only one of theſe letters at a 
time, and fixing by habit the true found of that; 

we ſhall at laſt find both of them reduced to their - 
proper pronunciation in a ſhorter time, than by en- 

deavouring to rectify them both at once. 


_ FOURTH FAULT. | 
Not ſounding h after w. 
THE aſpirate þ is often ſunk, particularly in the 

capital, where we do not find the leaſt diſtinction of 
ſound between while and wile, whet and wet, where 
and were, &c. Trifling as this difference may ap- 
pear at firſt ſight, it tends greatly to weaken and em- 
poveriſh the pronunciation, as well as ſometimes to 
confound words of a very different meaning. The 


beſt method to, rectify this, is, to collect all the 


words of this deſcription from a dictionary, and 
write them down; and inſtead of the 2vþ to begin 
them with 500 in a diſtinct ſyllable, and fo to pro- 
nounce them. Thus let while be written and 
founded Hoo-ile;  whet, hoo-et; where, hoo-are ; whip, 
hoo-ip ; & c. This is no more, as Dr. Lowth obſerves, 
than placing the aſpirate in its true poſition, before 
the wv, as it is in the Saxon, which theſe words come 
from; where we may obſerve, that, though we have 
altered the orthography of our anceſtors, we have {till 
preſerved their pronunciation. 


| FIFTH FAUL T. 
Not founding h where it ought to be ſounded, and inverſely. 
A STILL, worſe habit than the laſt prevails, 


chiefly among the people of London, that of ſinking 
the 
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the 5 at the beginning of words Wee it ought to be 
founded, and of ſounding 1 it, either where it is not 
ſeen, or where it ought to be ſunk. Thus we not 
unfrequently hear, eſpecially among children, heart 
ronounced art, and arm, harm, This 1 is a vice per- 
fectiy ſimilar to that of pronouncing the v for the 
2% and the wv for the v, and Fquires 2 ſimilar 
method to correct it. 
As there are but ſo very few words i in the lan- 
guage where the initial þ is ſunk, we may ſelect 
theſe from the reſt, and, without ſetting the pupil. 
j right when he miſpronounces theſe, or when he pre- 
f . fixes the þ improperly to other words, we may make 
ie... Him pronounce all the words where h is ſounded, 
| till he has almoſt forgot there are any words pro- 
| nounced otherwiſe. Then he may go over thoſe 
| words to which he improperly prefixes the 5, and. 
= thoſe where the 5 is ſeen but not ſounded, without. 
j any danger of an interchange. As theſe latter words: 
ö are but few [ſhall ſubjoin a catalogue of them for the 
uſe of the learner. Heir, heireſs, befb, bprbage, bongſt, 
honeſty, honeftly, honor, honorable, honorably, hoſpital, 
hofller, 25 hourly, humble, humbly, bumbles, humour, 
Hbumouriſt, humorous, humourouſly, humourſomes Where: 
we may obſerve that hymour and its compounds not: 
only fink the 5, but ſound the u like the pronoun 
vou, or the noun Web, as if Written Jenuniaur, yew 
morous, & c. | 
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pe e where it Should be pronounced, and pre- 
nouncing it where it ſhould be ſuppreſſed. 


| THE vowel e before I and 7 in a final unaccented 
Fyllable, by its being ſometimes ſuppreſſed and 
e Tags _ formy | one of the moſt puzzling 
rr EL 2G 2125 © - dfficultics. 
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difficulties in teaching children to read. When any 
of the liquids precede theſe letters, the e is heard 
diſtinctly, as woollen, flannel, women, ſyren; but 
when any of the other conſonants come before theſe 
letters, the e is ſometimes heard, as in nov??, ſudden ; 
and ſometimes not, as in ſwivel, raven, &c. As no 
other rule can be given for this variety of pronun- 
ciation, perhaps the beſt way will be to draw the 
line between thoſe words where e is pronounced, 
and thoſe where it is not, and this, y the help of 
the Rhyming Dictionary, I am eaſily enabled to 
do. In the firſt place, then, it may be obſerved, 
that e before / in a final unaccented ſyllable muſt 
always be pronounced diſtinctly, except in the fol 
lowing words: fhekel, weaſel, cuſel, nouſel, (better 
written muzzle) navel, rauel, ſuivel, rivel, drivel, 
ſorivel, ſhovel, grovel, hazel, drazel, nozel. Theſe 
words are pronounced as if the e were omitted by 
an apoſtrophe, as ſheF1l, weasl, ous, &c. or rather 
as if written, /heckle, wweazle, ouzle, &c. but as 
theſe are the only words af this termination that 
are ſo pronounced, great care muſt be taken that 
children do not pronounce travel, gravel, rebel (the 
ſubſtantive), parcel, chapel, and veſſel, in the ſame 
manner; a fault to which they are very liable. 

E before , in a final unaccented ſyllable, and not 
preceded by a liquid, muſt always be ſuppreſſed, 
except in. the following words: /udden, mynchen, 
kitchen, hyphen, chicken, ticken (better written fiel: 
: ng, jerken, aſpen, platen, paten, marten, latten, pat- 
Ge ten, leaven or leven, ſtoven. In theſe words the e is 

N heard diſtinctly, contrary to the general rule which 
ſuppreſſes the e in theſe ſyllables, when preceded by 


| d ; * 1 

ng a mute, as Harden, heathen, heaven, as if written. 
ng bard'n, heath'n, heav'n, & c. © nay even when pres 
ies ceded by a liquid in the words. falleu and. Halen, whers 
25 | the: 
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the e is ſuppreſſed, as if they were written fall”: 
and ffol'n: garden and burden, therefore, are very 


analogically pronounced gard'n and burd'n, and this T] 
pronunciation ought the rather to be indulged, as too f 
we always hear the e ſuppreſſed in gardener and bur. purp 
denſome, as if written gard' ner and burd'nſome. than 
This diverſity in the pronunciation of theſe ter- None 
minations ought the more carefully to be attended Nin th 
to, as nothing is ſo vulgar and childiſh as to hear Wa ſuf 
feorvel and heaven pronounced with the e diſtinctly, Rin a 
or novel and chicben with the e ſuppreſſed. To theſe {Mougt 
obſervations we may add, that though evil and devil Nor fc 
ſuppreſs the i, as if written ev' and dewl, yet that Nquir 
cavil and pencil preſerve the ſound of # diſtinctly; ¶ thus 
and that latin ought never to be pronounced, as it is ¶ ſtant 
generally at ſchools, as if written lat n. _ 
: | 1t OC 
SEVENTH FAULT. fore, 
| i in 

5 Pronouncing too rapidly. ; ſe * 
IHE moſt frequent, as well as the greateſt vice A 
in reading, eſpecially among youth, is pronouncing Bl and: 
with too great rapidity» Scarcely any thing is more il whic! 
difficult than to break them of this fault. We bid JW time: 
them mind the ſtops they ſee marked in printing; Wk 
but even though they attend to theſe, we find them | 
ſtill too quick. Farther than this, our directions H. 
cannot well go. We can tell them there are ſeveral ¶ wor 
parts of ſpeech, between which they may pauſe, of af 
though they ſee no points marked; but this is ex- WW way 
pecting too much from them: to expect them to Was w 
pauſe oftener than they ſee pauſes marked, is unrea-¶ ed, 
ſonable. To expect them likewiſe to fall from their ¶ man 
rapid manner into one exactly in time, is expecting WM we r 

| impoſhbilities. To avoid the wrong, to which we ber 
| have been habituated, and to ſeize the right, which taint 
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is new to us; to do both theſe things at once, is 
too much for human nature. 

The beſt way, therefore, to cure youth of reading 
too faſt, is to make them read too ſlow: and for this 
purpoſe to mark the book with many more points 
than are neceſſary, and to make them ſtop at every 
one of them. The rules that are given for pauſing, 
in the following leſſons, will furniſn the teacher with 
a ſufficient number; but if he wiſhes to fix a pupil 
in a very diſtin and deliberate pronunciation, he 
ought never to let him pronounce more than three 


or four words without a ſenſible reſt, till he has ac- 
quired the habit of reading fois” and diſtinctly : 


| thus almoſt every word but the article and the ſub- 


ſtantive, the ſubſtantivẽ and the adjective, the pre- 
poſition and the noun it governs, may be ſeparated, 
if occaſion require. The following ſentence, there- 
fore, may be pointed in this manner; which, allow- 
ing for the different ſtructure of ſentences, may 
ſerve as an example in other caſes. 

A ſyſtem, of this kind, ariſing, from the collection, 
and arrangement, of a multitude, of minute particulars, 
which often, elude, the moſt careful ſearch, and ſome- 
times, eſcape obſervation, when they are moſt obvious, 
muſt 1 ſtand in need, of improvement. 

Lowth's s Preface to bis Grammars 


Here we find a pauſe after almoſt every ſignificant 
word ; and for children of about fix or ſeven years 
of age, IJ am miſtaken if this will not be the beſt 
way of making them read diſtinctly and deliberately, 
as well as thoſe pupils who are much farther advanc- 
ed, but have contracted too ſwift ang. inarticulate a 
manner of pronouncing. When this habit is cured, 
we may undoubtedly diſpenſe. with ſo great a num- 
ber of points; but it may be affirmed with cer- 


. that thofe who * to read well, muſt always 
| make 
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make uſe of twice the number of pauſes they {x 
printed, and pauſe double the time that is general 
aſſigned to them. | 
| "EIGHTH FAULT. 

A monotonous Sameneſs of Voice. 


A HUMMING famenefs of tone is the common 
fault of children, and, if taken early, is not very dif 
_ficult to rectify ; but if ſuffered to grow up with them 
is one of the moſt' incurable blemiſhes in reading 
The truth is, the continuance of this tone depends 
much on the nature of the ear: if the pupil has x 
good ear, he will quickly catch it, and as. quickly 
get rid of it: but if his ear is dull, and he imbibes this 
-tone in his childhood, it generally laſts him his life; 
and the generality of ears being of the latter kind, 
this tone cannot be too carefully guarded againft, iy 
early youth. N 1 ah 28 ks =] 
One cauſe of this defect lies in the difficulty thert 


Ls 


greater difficulty we ſhall ing. in reading it natur 
Ty: thus we find that children yill ſoon read ſud 


of common conyerſation, will immedigtely fall ciths 


into 2 monotone, or a ridiculous pompgſiy, which i 
as bad. . 


dat the heſt method of curing this fault, is to cor 
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ne the pupil to ſuch compoſition as is perfectly eaſy 
d familiar. He ſhould be made clearly to com- 
ehend the meaning of what he reads, and the 
ords of his leflon, ſhould rather be talked over to 
im than read. For children—the little books of 
xeir own ſports, which are generally put into their 
nds, are happily calculated: and for thoſe who 


ICY ſep 
ne tall 


d mmon e advanced - dialogue ſhould be preferred to every 
** her kind of compoſition. For this reafon a gram- 
4 4 .in dialogue ſeems to be the moſt eligible, parti- 
2ading 


larly in the earlier ſtages of teaching: and all dia- 
gue, or a narrative of converſation, ſuch as Harris's 
bree Treatiſes, will be found highly uſeful to form 
juſt and natural manner of reading. | 
IIf only a fingle pupil is to be taught, and dialogue 
to be read, it will be proper for the teacher and 
pil to take each part alternately: if a claſs are to 
ad, each pupil may read his part in his turn as in 
ker compoſition: but if it be queſtion and anſwer, 
d the claſs conſiſt of an equal number, it may not 
 uſefeſs to obferve, that the teacher muſt read in 


Juickly 
es this 
15 life; 
r kind, 


Lys m s turn as a pupil, that all the queſtions may not 
7 ol Il to one half of the claſs and all the anſwers to 


e other. To what has been ſaid it ſcarcely needs 
be added, that grand deſcription in proſe or verſe, 
ould either be entirely kept from pupils of this 


1guagt, tt, or read to them in ſuch a manner, as to appear 
erſonz e familiar coverſation. : f 
J Having thus given a few hints e to teachers 
a he r correting the pronunciation of pupils of the 


er claſs, I Hall proceed to ſome obſervations on 
tain inaccuracies of pronunciation, which are fre- 
ently found among thoſe of a maturer age; and 
lth theſe I ſhall commence the courſe of leſſons to 


follow, read and ſtudied by the pupils. 


0 col 
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PREPARATORY OBsERyATIONS ON THE PR. Nobe 
N UNCIATION OF CER/rAIN WORDS MOST FRt MM ditic 
QUENTLY MISTAKEN IN READING. ici 


| I. 

. The true Sound of the Auxiliary Verbs; alſo when ei 
makes an additional Syllable, and when not. 
THE auxiliary verbs ſball, would, could, ſhould, an, 

and have, ſhould never he pronounced fhawwll, all 

cold, ſhold, air, and hatve, but ſbal, wood, cood, ſho, 
arr, and ha- *, LEE 

The participial termination ed muſt never be pro 
nounced as a diſtinct ſyllable unleſs preceded by 

or t, except in the language of Scripture. One dil. 

tinction indeed ſeems to have obtained between ſome 

adjectives and participles, which is, pronouncing 


eigne 


refiue 
ealy, 


ok ap uſed] 
the ed in an additional ſyllable in the former, and oi 2 
ſinking it in the latter. Thus when learned, curſe, dee 
and bleſſed, are adjectives, they are invariably pro- | 
nounced in two ſyllables, but when participles in 
one; as learn'd, curs'd, bleſfd. Poetry, however, 17 
aſſumes the privilege of uſing theſe adjectives either 18 
way, but correct proſe rigidly exacts the prominciz 
tion of ed in theſe words when adjectives, as a dil. Al 
tinct ſyllable. The ed in aged always makes a diſtind from 
ſyllable as, an aged man; but when this word is com- ſame 
pounded with another the ed does not form a ſyllable 3 
; > of | 8 t 2 P! 
The auxiliary verbs are as irregular in their pronunciation al Tt ig 
their form ; and recur ſo often in forming the moods and tenſes þ 
other verbs, that too great care . taken to pronounce thel they 
exactly right. For this purpoſe it would be a uſeful exerciſe to mi and c 
the pupil frequently conjugate the two auxiliary verbs are and bon with 
through all their moods and tenſes; taking particular care thi 
are is pronounced like the firſt ſyllable of ar-dent ; have, with the Lertai 
conve 


ſhort as in the firſt ſyllable of tav-ern, and fall, exactly as the ff 
ſyllable of „ba lore. Ss 
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as a full-ag'd horſe. It is perhaps worthy notice, that 
when adjectives are changed into adverbs, by the ad- 
dition of the termination /y, we often find the par- 
ticipial ed preſerved long and diſtinct; even in thoſe 
very words, where it was contracted when uſed ad- 
jectively. Thus, though we always hear confe/#d, 
profeſsd, defign'd, &c. we as conſtantly hear con- 
e/r-ed-ly, profeſi-ed-ly, deſign-ed-ly, & c. The ſame may 


en ed 


7, an te aſſiſtance of the Rhyming Dictionary, I am en- 


awold, 
Joa in which the ed is pronounced as a diſtinct ſyllable in 
the adverb, where it is contracted in the participial 
pro A adjective. Forcedly, enforcedly, unveiledly, deformedly, 
d by ugnedly, unfeignedly, defignedly, reſignedly, reſtrainedly, 
ne di., nelly, unconcernedly, undiſcernedly, preparedly, afſur- 
R ſome ealh, adviſedly, compounciediy, diſperſedly, aft uſedly, con- 
—y uſedly, unperceivedly, reſaluedly, deſervedly, undeſer vediy, 
and 0 er vedly, unrgſerbedly, avowedly, perplexedly, fixedly, 
curſe amazedly. ' | 25 
„„ 
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go IW hen you is to be pronounced lite ye; and my like me, 

x | Ce | | 
uncl 


a Ml ANOTHER very common error in reading, ariſes 


liſtinc from pronouncing the perſonal pronoun yor in the. 


is con 12me manner, whether it is in the nominative or 
y1lable the oblique caſe; or in other words, whether it is 
the principal or the ſubordinate word in a ſentence. 


tion wit is certain, that the pronouns you and my, when 


5 of P 5 het 
— they are contradiſtinguiſhed from other pronouns, 


e to mu and conſequently emphatical, are always pronounced 
rn with their full, open ſound, you, my. But it is as 
vith the certain, if we obſerve the pronunciation of correct 


s the g converſation, that we ſhall find them ſounded ye and 


be obſerved of the following liſt of words, which by 


abled to give, as the only words in the language, 


me 
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nen 
me, when they are ſubordinate words in a ſentence, 


and have no emphaſis on them. For example; You fer, 
told him all the *rath. Here the word you is a nomi- em] 
native cafe, that is, it goes before the word denot- the 
ing action, and muft therefore be pronounced full )“. 
and open, ſo as to rhyme with ew. In this ſen- er 
tence alſo, He told You before he told any body elſe; the You 
word you is in the oblique caſe, or comes after the the 
word denoting action, butas it is emphatical by being Ml offe 
contradiſtinguiſhed from any body elſe, it preſerves its on 
- Full, open ſound as before. But in the ſentence, nify 
Though he told you, he had no right to tell yu; here the I Thu 
pronoun yon is in the oblique caſe, or follows the prof 
word denoting action, and having no diſtinctive em- c : 
uc 


phaſis, invariably falls into the ſound of the anti- 
quated form of this pronoun ye ; and as if written, 
Though he told ye he had no right to tell ye *. | of th 
The ſame obſervations hold good with reſpect to 
the pronoun my. If we were to ſay, My pen is ns 
Bad as my paper, we ſhould neceſſarily pronounce ny I 
like me, as, in this ſentence, pen and paper are the 
emphatical words; but if I were to ſay, My pen i 
worſe than your's, my here is in antitheſis with your's, Ml he: 
and conſequently pronounced long and full ſo as to | 
rhyme with High, nigh, &c. Ns: A 
The word your is exactly under the ſame predica- N |: 
ment. When the emphaſis is upon this word, it is Gi "5 
always pronounced full and open, exactly like the aer 
ſubſtantive exver; as, The moment I had read Your "Wo 
perhaps it was th's pronunciation of the pronoun you when in Wl ſome 
the oblique taſe which induced Shakſpeare and Milton ſometimes BW ox 
to write it ye: though, as Dr. Lowth obſerves, very ungrait* 


matically. . to 
The more ſhame for ye holy men I thought ye. word 
3 oli 
His wrath which one day will deſtroy ye both. en. 
, 3 | N | 
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latter J ſat down to write Mine : but, when it is not 
emphatical, it ſinks naturally into yur; exactly like 
the laſt ſyllable ' of Law-yer, as I had juft anſwered 
pur firſt letter as yur ſaſt arrived. On the contrary, if it 
were to be ſaid, I had juſt anſwered Your firſt letter as 
Your laft arrived, with your ſounded like exver, as in 
the former ſentence, every delicate ear would be 
offended. 'This odſcure ſound of the poſſeſſive pro- 
noun your always takes place where it is uſed to ſig- 
nify any. particular ſpecies of perſons or things. 
Thus - Addiſon, ſpeaking of the metaphors which 
profeſſional men moſt commonly fall into, ſays, 
© Your men of buſineſs uſually have recourſe to 
ſuch inſtances as are too mean and familiar.” Spect. 
No 421. And Cleopatra, in All for Love, ſpeaking 
of the Roman poets, ſays, | | | 

| | Mere | 
Your Roman wits ;. your Gallus and Tibullus, 
Have taught ye this from Cytheris and Delia 


LESSON III. 


When of, for, from, and by, are to have a long, and 
| © when a ſhort found. 


A DISTINCTION ſimilar to thoſe we have been 
obſerving ſeems to have taken place in the pronun- 
ciation of the prepoſition of. The conſonant of this 
word is almoſt invariably pronounced like the con- 
ſonant v, and when the word does not come before 
ſome of the pronouns at the end of a ſentence, or 
member of a ſentence, we ſometimes ſuffer the vowel 
0 to ſlide into the ſound of the vowel ꝝ, and the 
word may be ſaid to rhyme with /owe, dove, & c. 
Thus, in the well-known couplet in the Fair Pe- 
nitent, | RE - : 


E1 Of 


— 
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Of all the various wretches love has made, 
How few we find by men of ſenſe betray d! 


The two ofs in this couplet we find, may, without 


any very palpable departure from propriety, be pro- 


nounced as if written uv; rhyming with dove, &c. 
but when the word it, follows gf, either in the middle 
or at the end of a ſentence, the word 7 muſt then 
be pronounced as when heard ſingly, rhyming with 


the firſt ſyHable of row-el, how-el. Thus every ear 


will readily perceive the impropriety of reciting the 
following ſentence in this manner, We never know 
the true value uv time till aue are deprived uv it; and 
the ſuperior propriety as well as harmony of this man- 
ner, We never know the true value uv time till ae are 
deprived of it. BE, ; | 1 
The ſame obſervations hold good with reſpeCt to 


the words from, by, for, and every word that in cer- 


tain poſitions may admit of a leſs diſtin&t and em- 
phatical ſound: for we may allowably pronounce 
rom as if written rum in the ſentence, I delivered 
bim FROM the danger he was in; but we muſt always 
pronounce it nearly as if written frawm in ſuch 
ſentences as the following: I came FROM him, I de- 
livered him FROM it. 

The word by, is liable alſo to a double ſound in 
different ſituations z that is, ſometimes like the verb 
be, and ſometimes like buy. Thus we may ſay either, 
He died by (be ) his own hands : or, He died by { buy 
his hown hands : but we muſt neceffarily pronounce 
it {buy } when it comes before the word it, him, or 
any ſimilar word at the end of a ſentence ; as what- 
ever was the weapon, he died by ( buy ) it. 

In the ſame manner we may ſay, I 2vrote to a friend 
for (fur ) his advice: but we muſt invariably ſay, He 
uud not give me his advice though J wrote for (faur } 

4 | - it 
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it. In theſe inſtances we plainly perceive that there 
is ſomething left to taſte, and ſomething eſtabliſhed 
by cuſtom. But notwithſtanding the little hold we 


have of theſe fleeting ſounds that convey to us theſe 
leſs important parts of a ſentence, we have ſtill ſuf- 
ficient perception of them for eſtabliſhing this ge- 
neral rule. When theſe ſigns of caſes of, from, by, 


for, are in the middle of a ſentence, they are ſome- 


times liable to a double ſound, but when at the end 
of a ſentence, or member of a ſentence, and ſuc- 
ceeded by it, him, her, or them, are invariably- pro- 
nounced as when heard fingly of, from, by, for, &c. 


LESSON IV. 
How the Powels e and o are to be pronounced, when 


apofiraphiſed. 


THE vowel e, which in poetry, is ſo often cut off 
by an apoſtrophe in the word he, and in unaccented 
ſyllables before r, as, dang'rous, gen rue, & c. ought 
always to be preſerved in pronunciation, becauſe the 
ſyllable it forms is ſo ſhort as to admit of being 
ſounded with the ſucceeding ſyllable, ſo as not to in- 
creaſe the number of ſyllables to the ear, or at all 
to hurt the harmony. | 


*Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 

Appear in writing, or in judging ill: 

But of the two, leſs dang'rous is th” offence 

To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe, Pope. 


Him the Almighty Power 

' HurPd headlong flaming from th? etherial ſky, 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion down 
To bottomleſs perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, - 
Who durſt defy th* Omni potent to arms, Milton. 


GE --» De 
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In theſe examples we ſee the particle he may 
either form a diſtin& ſyllable or not. In the third 
line from Pope, the firſt he forms a diſtinct ſyllable, 
but the ſecond is ſunk into the ſucceeding noun. The 

ſame may be obſerved of this particle in the paſſages 


from Milton. The ſame obſervations, in every reſ- * 
pect, hold good in the pronunciation of the prepo- - 
' Gtion 10, which ought always to be ſounded long, * 


like the adjective 72s however it may be printed, 
whether as we ſee it in Pope's Eſſay on Man, 
Say what the uſe were finer optics giv n, 
T” inſpect a mite, not comprehend the head A % 
Or in Milton, either abbreviated as in 


- durſt oppoſe 

A third part of the Gods i in ſynod met 

Their Deities t' aſſert: who while they feel 

Vigor divine within them can allow 

Omnipotence to none. Par. Loſt. b. vi. v. 15 5. 


Or at length, as in the following paſſage, 


Vet ſtill they knew, and ought t' have ſtill remember d | 
The high injunction not to taſte that R | 
Whoever tempted — BEL ENT bo 
Having premiſed theſe obſervations on words, we 
ſhall next proceed to ſentences; as words arranged 
into ſentences, may be properly called the _ 
matter of the Art of Reading. 
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Reading defined. E. Relation to Speaking. 


READING is not ill defined by a late writer on 


the ſubject, where he calls it, artificial ſpeaking *. 

It is an imitative art which has eloquent ſpeaking 

for its model, as eloquent ſpeaking is an imitation 
Jof beautiful nature. Reading, therefore, is to ſpeak- 
ing, what a copy is to an original picture: both of 
them have beautiful nature for their object; and as 
a taſte for beautiful nature can ſcarcely be better ac- 
quired, than by. a view of the moſt elegant copies of 
it, ſpeaking, it is preſumed, cannot be more ſucceſſ- 
fully taught, than by referring us to ſuch rules, as 
inſtruct us in the art of reading. 

The art of reading is that ſyſtem of "_ which 
teaches us to pronounce written compoſition with 


this definition, reading may be conſidered as that 
ſpecies of delivery, which not only expreſſes the 
ſenſe of an author, ſo as barely to be underſtood, 


beauty, Tad variety, of which it is ſuſceptible : the 
firſt of theſe conſiderations belongs to grammar, 
and the laſt to rhetoric. | | 
The ſenſe of an author being the firſt obje of 
eading, it will be neceſſary to enquire into thoſe di- 
1hons and ſubdiviſions of a ſentence, which are 
employed to fix and aſcertain its meaning: this leads 
s to a conſideration of the doctrine of punctuation. 


ights; firſt, as it clears and preſerves the ſenſe of a 
entence, by combining thoſe words together that 


* Rice's Introduction to the Art of Reading, 


CY are 


juſtneſs, energy, variety, and eaſe. Agreeably to 


dut which, at the ſame time, gives it all that fore; | 


Punctuation may be conſidered in two different 
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are united in ſenſe, and ſeparating thoſe which are | 
diſtinct ; and ſecondly, as it directs to ſuch pauſes, 
elevations, and depreſſions of the voice, as not only 
mark the ſenſe of the ſentence, but give it a. variety 
and beauty which recommends it to the ear; for in 
ſpeaking, as in other arts, the uſeful and the agree- 


Km, m— ma as > 


able are almoſt always found to. coincide; and every fi 
real embelliſhment promotes and perfects the prin- id 
cipal deſign. . : li 
In order, therefore, to have as clear an idea of il I 
Punctuation as poſſible, it will be neceſſary to con Wil © 
ſider it as related to grammar and rhetoric diſtinctly. ſu 
A ſyſtem of punctuation may be ſufficient for the Wl /" 
purpoſes of grammar; or, in other words, it may id 
be ſufficient to clear and preſerve the ſenſe of an be 
author, and at the ſame time be but a very imper- Pr 
fect guide to the pronunciation of it. The art of rec 
ſpeaking, though founded on grammar, has prin- tel 
ciples of its own: principles that ariſe from the 
nature of the living voice, from the perception of G 
harmony i in the ear, and from a certain ſuperaddi- Wl >* 
tion to the ſenſe of language, of which gramma! I 
takes no account. Theſe principles neceſſarily in-“: 
fluence our pronunciation, and direct us to pauſes, r 
which are entirely unknown to _y ſyſtem of punc * 
tuation in uſe. = p 
But, though the ban Aden! in uſe does not an- r: 
ſwer all the purpoſes of reading and ſpeaking, i OW 
muſt, nevertheleſs, be allowed to be of confiderabkl a ! 
advantage. It does not indeed give us half the -_ 
pauſes which a juſt pronunciation ſeems tq requitt oP r 
and thoſe pauſes it does give, are ſeldom ſuch as pre- = - 


ciſely mark the ſenſe of a ſentence; but till i 
direQs the eye to intervals proper for ſome pauſes 


and ſerves to keep * from running into 7 
other 


1 are 
uſes, 
only 
Iriety 
for in 
gree- 
every 
prin- 
lea of 
con- 
nctly. 
or the 
t may 
of an 
mper* 
art of 


and if a few ſimple rules“, founded on the nature 
of a ſentence, were adopted by writers and printers, 
there is not the leaſt doubt but the art of reading 
might be greatly facilitated and improved. | 
But the buſineſs of this eſſay is not ſo much to con- 
ſtruct a new ſyſtem of punctuation, as to endeavour 
to make the beſt uſe of that which is already eſtab- 
liſhed ; an attempt to reduce the whole doctrine of 
rhetorical punctuation to a few plain ſimple prin- 
ciples, which may enable the reader, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to point for himſelf : for this purpoſe, it will, 
in the firſt place, be neceſſary to exhibit a general 
idea of the punctuation in uſe, that we may be 
better enabled to ſee how far it will afliſt us in the 
practice of pronunciation, and where we muſt have 
recourſe to principles more permanent and ſyſ- 
tematical. 


prin- 
E LESSON VI. | 
24 . General Idea of the common Doctrine of PunFuation. 


Dr. LOWTH defines punctuation to be, “ the 


ummaT 
ily in-“ art of marking in writing the ſeveral pauſes, or 
,auſes, ll © reſts, between ſentences, and the parts of ſen- 
punc· ! tences, according to their proper quantity or pro- 


« portion, as they are expreſſed in a juſt and accu- 


\ot an-“ rate pronunciation.” Others, as Sir James Bur- 


ing, i 
le rable 
af the 
equirt, 
as pfe-· 
{till it 
pauſes; 
O CaCl 
other 


as marks of reſt and pauſes, ſuppoſe them to be 
hints for a different modulation of voice, or rules 


but whether this modulation of the voice relates to 
all the points, or to the interrogation, exclamation, 


* For theſe rules, ſce Elements of Elocution, vol. i. p- 184. 
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other, and confounding the ſenſe of the ſentence; 


row and Dr. Bowles, beſides conſidering the points 


for regulating the accent of the voice, in reading; 
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and parentheſis only, we are not informed. Gram- 

marians are pretty generally agreed in diſtinguiſhing 

the pauſes into | | . 
The period 


The colon 3 5 : | 
The ſemicolon Marked 20 $ 
The comma | OD 


and thoſe pauſes which are accompanied with an 
alteration in the tone of the voice, into | 


The interrogation > E*L 
Fhe exclamation marked thus 


The parentheſis () 


The period is ſuppoſed to be a pauſe double the time 
of the colon; the colon, double the ſemicolon; and 
the ſemicolon, double that of the comma, or ſmalleſt 


pauſe ; the interrogation and exclamation points are 


faid to be indefinite as to their quantity of time, and 
to mark an elevation of voice; and the parentheſis, 
to mark a moderate depreſſion of the voice, with 2 


pauſe greater than a comma. 


The Uſe of the Comma. 


A ſimple ſentence, that is, a ſentence having but 
one ſubject, or nominative, and one finite. verb, 
admits of no pauſe. Thus in the following ſen- 
tence : The paſſion for praiſe produces excellent effects in 
awomen of ſenſe. The paſſion for praiſe is the ſubject, or 
nominative caſe, to the yerb produces, and excellent 


effefts in women of ſenſe, is the. object or accuſatire 
caſe, with its concomitant circumſtances or adjuncts 
of ſpecification, as Dr. Lowth very properly terms 
them; and this ſentence, ſays the learned biſhop, 


admits*of no pauſe between any of its parts, but 
when a new verb is added to the ſentence, as in the 
following: The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo wy 


 vebement in the fair ſex, produces excellent ect i 


abomen 
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hing 


an 


time 


and 
alleſt 
8 are 
and 
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women of ſenſe. Here a new verb is introduced, ac- 
companied with adjuncts of its own, and the ſubject 


is repeated by the relative pronoun which : it now | 


becomes a compounded ſentence, made up of two 
ſimple ſentences, one of which is inſerted in the 
middle of the other; it muſt, therefore, be diſtin» 
guiſhed into its component parts by a point, placed 
on each ſide of the additional ſentence. 

In every ſentence, therefore, as many ſubjects, 
or as many finite verbs, as there are, either expreſſed 
or implied, ſo many diſtinctions there may be: as, 
My hopes, fears, joys, pains, all center in you. The 
caſe is the ſame, when ſeveral adjuncts affect the 
ſubject of the verb: as, A good, wiſe, learned man is 
an ornament to the commonwealth ; or, when ſeveral 


adverbs, or adverbial circumſtances, affect the verb: 
as, He behaved himſelf modeſtly, prudently, virtuouſly. 
For as many ſuch adjuncts as there are, ſo many 


ſeveral members does the ſentence. contain; and 
theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from each other, as 
much as ſeveral ſubjects or finite verbs. The rea- 
ſon of this is, that as many ſubjects, finite verbs, or 
adjuncts, as there are in a ſentence, ſo many diſtinct 
ſentences are actually- implied; as the firſt example 
is equivalent to- My hopes all center in you, my fears 
all center in you, &c. The ſecond example is 


equivalent to—A good man is an ornament to the cm-. 


monwealth, a wiſe man is an ornament to the common- 
wealth, & . The third example is equivalent to, 
He behaved himſelf modgſily, he behaved himſelf prudently, 
&c. and theſe implied ſentences are all to be diſtin- 


guifhed by a comma. 4 


The exception to this rule is, where theſe ſub- 


jects or adjuncts are united by a conjunction: as, 
The imagination and the Judgment do not always agree ; 
and, A man never becames learned without ftudying con- 
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compound kind, and really contain ſeveral ſubzects, 
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flantly and methodically. In theſe caſes the comma 
between the ſubjects and adjuncts is omitted. 
There are ſome other kinds of ſentences, which, 
though ſeemingly ſimple, are nevertheleſs of the 


—ͤ 


OI 


verbs, or adjuncts. Thus in the ſentences contain- 
ing what is called the ablative abſolute : as, Phyſicians, 


the diſeaſe once diſcovered, think the cure half wrought ; 
where the words, the diſeaſe once diſcovered, are equi- 5 


valent to, when the cauſe of the diſeaſe is diſcovered, 
So in thoſe ſentences, where nouns are added by Bl 
appoſition : as, The Scots, a hardy people, endured it 

all. So alſo in thoſe, where vocative caſes: occur: h 
as, This, my friend, you muſt allow me. The firſt of pa: 
theſe examples is equivalent to, The Scots endured it 
all, and The Scots, awho are a hardy people, endured it 


all; and the laſt to: This you muft allow me, and Wil ... 
. . 23 1a 
this, my friend, migſt allow me. ns es tha 
LESSON VI. con 
The Uſe of the Semicolon, Colon, and Period. 2 
WHEN a ſentence can be divided into two or 1 
more members, which members are again diviſible Ml to. 
into members more ſimple, the former are to be wil 
ſeparated by a ſemicolon. _—_ 
EE EXAMPLE. like 
But as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac-Mll be f 
cording ta reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our poll 
ſpecies in every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing i othe 
more deſtructive to them, when it is governed by wif to. 
nity and folly. | | N * 
: When a ſentence can be divided into two parts, Ml ſenſ. 
each of which parts are again diviſible by ſemi- MM lows 
_ * colons, the former are to be ſeparated by a colon. 


EXAMPLE» 
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mma 5 | 
| EXAMPLES. 

+ = As we cannot diſcern the ſhadow moving along the 

: & a ial- plate, ſo the advances we make in knowledge are | 

- * only perceived by the diſtance gone over. nl 

ntain- * 


Here the two members, being both ſimple, are 
only ſeparated by a comma. EE. | 


As we perceive the ſhadow to have moved, but did 
not perceive it moving; ſo our advances in learning, 
as they. conſiſt of ſuch minute ſteps, are only percety- 
able by the diſtance. | 4 


Here the ſentence being divided into two equal 


ictang, 
10g ht ; 
equi 
wered, 
ed by 
red it 


"ccur: 
irſt of parts, and thoſe compounded, fince they include 
e thers, we ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, 
ad 1 and the latter by commas. | 


As we perceive the ſhadow to have moved along the 
dial, but did not perceive it moving; and it appears 
that the graſs has grown, though nobody. ever ſaw it 
grow: ſo the advances we make in knowledge, as they 
no of ſuch minute ſteps, are only perceivable by the 
iſtance. 


Here the advancement in knowlege is compared 
to the motion of a ſhadow, and the growth of graſs; 
which compariſon divides the ſentence into two 
principal parts; but ſince what is ſaid of the move» 
ment of the ſhadow, and of the growth of graſs, 
likewiſe contains two ſimple members, they are to 


„ and 


| 
WO Ol 
viſible 


to be 


ks ac- be ſeparated by a ſemicolon ; conſequently, a higher 
of out pointing is required, to ſeparate them from the 
11g kg other part of the ſentence, which they are oppoſed 


vy to: and this 1s a colon. 

When a member of a ſentence forms complete 
Parts, Bi ſenſe, and does not excite expeQation of what fol- 
ſemi· ¶ lows ; though it confiſt-but of a ſimple member, it * 
lon. may be marked with a colon. "EH | 
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EXAMPLES. 


The diſcourſe conſiſted of two parts: in the firſt was 1 
ſhown the neceſſity of fighting; in the ſecond, the advan- wh! 
tages that would ariſe from it. wit 


The Auguſtan age was fo eminent for good poets, that oft 
they have ſerved as models to all others: yet it did not | 


OY 4 
produce any goed tragic poets. Fe” 
When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly finiſhed, as Mi equ 
not to be connected in conſtruction with the fob or | 
lowing ſentence, it is marked with a period. 
LESSON VIII. 
The Interrogation, Exclamation, and Parentheſes. | 
THE note of interrogation is uſed to ſhow that: 7 
queſtion is aſked : as, What day of the month is this? e 
It likewiſe diſtinguiſhes a queſtion from a ſentence : 
in the imperative mood: as, Do you return? * In _ 
terrogative ſentences require an elevation of the 9” 
voice, except the queſtion be aſked by the pronouns, 8 
who, which, what; or the adverbs, how, whert, ! el 
evhen, & c.; for in theſe caſes you muſt give a mo- 1 
derate cadence to your voice, and let the pauſe be me 
governed by the ſenſe of the ſubject. we 
A parentheſis is a ſentence inſerted into. the body Ml n 
of another ſentence, to illuſtrate its meaning, but Juſt 
is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at all affedis * 
the conſtruction. It marks a moderate depreſſion of 8 thar 
the voice, with a pauſe greater than a comma. _ 
| EE EE wane 
* This diſtinction of the voice, applied to a diſtinction of inter ſity, 
rogative fentences, into thoſe that begin with and without the inte tin 
rogative words, is extracted from a ſpelling-book, written by 8 
Mr. Perry, a very induſtrious, accurate, and ingrenious writer 0l ſent 
Engliſt pronunciation, at Edinburgh. This author, and c ſuch 
Charles Butler, of Magdalen College, Oxford, in his Engliſ "of 
Grammar, 1633, are the only writers in whom J ever met with the | 
leaſt hint of this very important diſtinction. mull 


EXAMPLE 


. "EXAMPLE. 


When they were both turned of forty (an age in 
which, according to Mr, Cowley, there is no dallying 


with life) they determined to retire, and paſs the remainder 


of their days in the country, Spe. No. 123. 


An exclamation, denotes an emotion of mind, 


and requires an elevation of voice, with a pauſe 
equivalent either to a comma, colon, ſemicolon, 
or period, as the ſenſe demands. 


EXAMPLE E« 


Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty! Thine this univerſal frame, | 
Thus wondrous fair! Thyſelf how wond'rous then! 


This is the moſt conciſe and comprehenſive ſcheme 
of punctuation I could poſſibly collect from the 
ſeveral authors, who have written on this ſubject; 
and if the reader would wiſh to ſee ſome very ſolid, 
uſeful, and ingenious thoughts on it, he may find 
them at the end of Dr. Lowth's Engliſh Grammar. 
In the mean time it may be obſerved, that theſe 
rules, though ſufficient to prevent confuſion in wri- 
ting, are very inadequate to the purpoſes of a juſt 
and accurate pronunciation, as it is certain that a 


juſt, a forcible, and eaſy pronunciation, will oblige - 


a judicious reader to pauſe much more frequently, 
than the moſt correct and accurate writers or prin- 
ters give him leave. But I muſt again obſerve, that 


when I contend for the propriety, and even neceſ- 


lity, of pauſing, where we find no points in wri- 


ting or printing, I do not mean to diſturb the pre- 


ſent practice. of punctuation: I wiſh only to afford 
ſuch aids to pronunciation as are actually made uſe 


of by the beſt readers and ſpeakers, and ſuch as we 


mult uſe in reading and ſpeaking in public, if we 
| would 


- 
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would wiſh to pronounce with juſtneſs, energy, and 


eaſe. | 3 
| LESSON IX. 
Of Rhetorical Punctuation. 

Dr. LOWTH has, with great plainneſs and pre- 
ciſion, drawn the line which bounds the uſe of the 
comma upon paper, by telling us, that every. ſimple 
ſentence, or that ſentence which has but one ſubj2& 
and one finite verb, cannot have any of its adjuncts, 


or imperfect phraſes, ſeparated by a point. This he 


illuſtrates by a ſentence, where the ſubject and the 
verb are accompanied by as many adjuncts as they 
commonly are; but no proviſion is made for ſuch 
phraſes as extend to twice the length, and yet con- 
tinue perfectly ſimple.— The paſſion for praiſe produce! 
excellent effefts in women of ſenſe, —is a ſentence of ſo 
moderate a ſize, as may be pronounced even with 
ſolemnity and energy, by moſt people, without once 
taking breath; but if we amplify theſe adjuncts that 
accompany the nominative caſe and the verb in ſuch 
a manner as is frequently to be met with, at leaſt in 
incorrect compoſition, we ſhall find it impoſſible to 
pronounce the ſentence with force and eaſe, with- 
out ſome interval for reſpiration ; for inſtance, if 
inſtead of reading, The paſſion for praiſe produces ex- 
cellent effefts in women of ſenſe, —we had the following 
ſentence to read A viclent paſſion for univerſal ad- 
miration produces the moſt ridiculous circumſtances in the 
general behaviour of women of the moſt excellent under- 
landings. If, I ſay, we had this ſentence to read, 
how could we poſſibly pronounce it with force and 
eaſe, without once fet&ing breath? And yet, 
according to the general laws of grammar, no pauſe 
is to be admitted; for this latter ſentence, though 
. ER. | al moſt 
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celle. 
mak 
pere 
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and 


For 
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A a > 


almoſt three times as long, having but one ſubje& 
and one finite verb, is as perfectly ſimple as the 
formers 8 | 

But, if we conſult the ear, we ſhall find, that, 
provided we preſerve the voice in its proper key, we 
may pauſe, at leaſt, three times in this ſentence, 
with the utmoſt ſecurity; that is, at admiration, 
circumſtances, and behaviour. Nay, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that an emphatical pronunciation of this 
ſentence, would admit of three more ſubordinate 
pauſes without the leaſt injury to the ſenſe; namely, 
at paſſion, produces, and women. a 

Numerous however as the pauſes may occaſionally 
be, it is not a matter of indifference where we place 
them: as a proof of this, we need only read a ſen- 
tence with the pauſes properly and improperly placed, 
to ſee how much the pronunciation is affected by the 
ſame number of pauſes in a different poſition. 
Thus if we ſay—The paſſion for praiſe, produces ex- 
cellent effects, in women of ſenſe. Here, I ſay, if we 
make a ſhort pauſe at praiſe, and ecte, we do not 
perceive the leaſt impropriety ; but if we repeat the 
ſame ſentence, and make the ſame pauſes at produces 


and in, we ſhall ſoon diſcover an eſſential difference. 


For example: The paſſion for praiſe produces, excellent 
Fecte in, women gf nſe. Here, by uſing the ſame 
pauſe between different words, the pronunciation 
is materially affected; which evidently ſhews how 
neceſſary it is to good reading and ſpeaking, to pauſe 
only between ſuch words as admit of being ſepa- 
rated. : g a 

And here a queſtion naturally ariſes, ſince it is 
of ſo much conſequente to the lenſe of a ſentence 
where we admit a pauſe, what are the parts of ſpeech 
which allow a pauſe between them, and what are 
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thoſe which do not ? To which it may be . 


that the comma, or, what is equivalent to it in read- 


ing, a ſhort pauſe, may be ſo frequently admitted 
between words in a grammatical connexion, that it 


will be much eafier to ſay where it cannot intervene, 


than where it can. The only words which ſeem too 
intimately connected to admit of a pauſe, are, the 


article and the ſubflantive; the ſubſtantive and the 


adjeftive ; * and the prepoſition and the noun it go- 
verns: every other combination of words, when 
forming ſimple ſentences of conſiderable length, 
ſeem diviſible, if occaſion require. That a ſubſtan- 
tive in the nominative caſe may be ſeparated from 


the verb it governs, will be readily admitted, if we 


conſider with how many adjuncts, or modifying 
words, it may be connected; and, conſequently, 
how difficult it will be to carry the. voice on to the 
verb with force, and to continue this force till the 
objective caſe with all its adjuncts and concomitants 
are pronounced: this will appear evidently from the 


amplified ſentence already produced; which, though 


not a very common, is a very poſſible example; and 
rules founded on the reaſon of the thing, muſt 
either ſuit all cafes or none. 

The beſt method, therefore, of acquiring a know- 


lege of ſuch reſts and pauſes, as are neceſſary to clear 


and enforce the ſenſe, will be, to produce ſentences, 
in every variety of ſtructure, and to point out thoſe 
parts, where pauſes beſt anſwer theſe naive Fur 


_ poles. 


* This is liable but to one exception, which is, when the adjec- 


| tive comes aſter the ſubſtantive, and is followed either by another 
adjective, or, what is IgE: to it, a deſcri tive Phraſe. See 


* xvii. 
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LESSON X. 
A Practical Syſtem of Rhetorical Punctuation. 


BEFORE we give ſuch directions for pauſing, or 
dividing a ſentence, as will, in ſome meaſure, enable 
us to avoid the errors of common punctuation, it 
will be neceſſary to enquire into the nature of a 
ſentence, and to diſtinguiſh it into its different 


compact ſentence, and a looſe fentence. A period, 
or compact ſentence, is an aſſemblage of ſuch words, 
or members, as do not form ſenſe independent of 
each other; or if they do, the former modify the 
latter, or inverſely. A looſe ſentence is an aſſem- 
blage of ſuch words, or members, as do form ſenſe, 


time are not modified by them: a period, or com- 
pact ſentence, therefore, is diviſible into two kinds 


depend for ſenſe on the latter, as in the following 
ſentence: As we cannot diſcern the ſhadow moving 
along the dial-plate, fo the advances we make in learning 


nounced; and this ſentence, ſor diſtinction's ſake, 
we may call a direct period: the ſecond kind of 
period, or compact ſentence, is that, where, though 
the firſt part forms ſenſe without the latter, it is 
nevertheleſs modified by it; as if the following ſen- 


meaſure maſters of, without being at the pains of learning 
plete ſenſe formed, but not the whole ſenſe; be- 


cauſe what follows modifies or alters the meaning 
8 of 


kinds. Sentences are of two kinds: a period, or 


independent of thoſe that follow, and at the ſame 


the firſt, where the former words and members 


are only perceived by the diſtance gone over. Here we 
find no ſenſe formed till the laſt word is pro- 


tence : There are ſeveral arts which all men are in fome 


them. Here, if we ſtop at maſters of, we find com- 


I 
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of it: for it is not ſaid ſimply, that here are ſevera 


orn 
arts, which all men are in ſome meaſure maſters % but peer 
with this qualification or change in the ſenſe, with. adds 
out being at the pains of learning them, which reduce aoes 
the general to a particular meaning: and this ſen. men 
tence we may call an inverted period. The look: tene 
ſentence has its firſt members forming ſenſe, without 1 
being modified by the latter; as in the following com 
ſentence, Perſons of good taſte expect to be pleaſed at ił Nor r 

fame time they are informed; and think that the beſt ſen: that 
always deſerves the beſt language. In which example il he 
we find the latter member adding ſomething to the gen. 
former, but not modifying or altering it. miff 

This difference of connexion between the mem. ſual 
bers of ſentences, and conſequently the different il affo 
pauſes to be annexed to them, will be better under ¶ poſi 
ſtood by attending to the different influence of the Ml ture 
relatives hat and which in the following paſſage : nati 
A man ſhould endeavour to make the ſphere of his in- as i; 

nocent pleaſures as wide as poſſible, ht he may retire but 
into them with ſafety, and find in them ſuch a fatisfaCtion ima 

| nas a wiſe man would not bluſh to take. Of this nature * 
. are thoſe of the imagination, abbich do not require ſuch Wl ©" 
| a bent of thought as 1s neceſſary to our more ſerious em in 8 
[ Ployments, nor at the ſame time ſuffer the mind to fink WF qua 
i into that negligence and remiſſneſs, which are apt to ac Wl whe 
1 ; company our more ſenſual delights. PRA rem 
Hh 2 I Spectator, No. 411: the: 
| In the firſt of theſe ſentences we find the con fori 
ö Junction hat modifies or reſtrains the meaning of not 
| + -the preceding member; for it is not afferted in the 
1 general, and without limitation, that a man ſhould ten 
l make the ſphere of his innocent pleaſures as wide 8 
| -as poſſible, but that he ſhould do ſo for the pur- ſev 
PpPeooſe of retiring into himſelf :. theſe two members, ſuc 
therefore, are neceſſarily connected, and might have duc 


formed 


| 
1 
1 
1 
| 
j 
| 
i. 
} 
ö 
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ormed a period, or compact ſentence, had they not 


been followed by the laſt member; but as that only 
adds to the ſenſe of the prebeding members, and 


ſeverd 
f, but 

With. 
educeʒ 
8 ſen. 

looſe 
ithout 


members, taken together, form but one looſe ſen- 
tence. | 
The laſt member of the laſt ſentence is neceſſarily 


OWN i connected with what precedes, becauſe it modifies 
Ka reſtrains the meaning of it; for it is not meant, 
t. fen that the pleaſures of the imagination do- not ſuffer 
ample the mind to fink into negligence and remiſſneſs in 
to the general, but into that particular negligence and re- 
miſſneſs which is apt to accompany our more ſen- 
mem ſual delights. The firſt member of this ſentence 
ferent WW affords an opportunity of explaining this by its op- 
nder- polite : for hei it is not meant, that thoſe plea- 


f the tures of the imagination only are of this innocent 
: nature which do not require fuch a bent of thought 
is in- as is neceſſary to our more ſerious employments; 
reli i but that, of this nature are the pleaſures of the 
3 imagination in general; and it is by aſking the quet- 
ſuch tion whether a preceding member affirms any thing 
s em: in general, or only affirms ſomething as limited or 
o fink qualified by what follows, that we ſhall diſcover 
to ac: whether theſe members are either immediately or 


remotely connected; and, conſequently, whether 


0 they form a looſe or a compact ſentence: as the 
con former member, therefore, of the laſt ſentence is 
8 of not neceſſarily connected with thoſe that ſucceed, 
d in the ſentence may be pronounced to be a loofe ſen- 
ould BY tence. 

wide Sentences thus defined and diſtinguiſhed into their 
Pal. ſeveral kinds, we ſhall be better enabled to give 
ao ſuch rules for dividing them by pauſes, as will re- 


duce punctuation to ſome rational and ſteady prin» 


mel * 


does not qualify them, the whole aſſemblage of 


* 


* 


- FF. 
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the latter: at that point, therefore, where the ex- 


Eins to form, the Principal pauſe is to be uſed; 


ciples. Previous, however, to theſe rules it vil 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that as the times of the 
pauſes are exceedingly indefinite, the fewer diſtine 
tious we make between them, the leſs we ſhall en- 
barraſs the reader; I ſhall beg leave, therefore, ts 
reduce the number of pauſes to three, namely, the 
ſmaller pauſe, anſwering to the comma; the greatei As in 
- pauſe, anſwering to the ſemicolon, and colon ; and 
_ the greateſt pauſe, anſwering to the period. 'ThefWpod in 
ancients knew nothing of the ſemicolon; and if ve 
conſider practice, and real utility, I believe it will 
be found, that the three diſtinctions of the ancient 
anſwer every uſeful purpoſe in writing and reading. 


LESS ON XI. 5 ts. 


R ler for pauſing. 
The principal Pauſe in the compat? Sentence. 


RULE I. Every direct period conſiſts of two 
incl conſtructive parts, between which parts 
the greater pauſe muſt be inſerted ;; when theſe parts 
commence with conjunctions that correſpond with 
each other, they are ſufficiently able: eat t 
in the following ſentence: ee 

As no faculty of the mind is capable 44 more improve 
ment than the memory, ſo none is in more danger of 
Om by diſuſe... > "ONE 

Here we may obſerve, that the firſt train 
art begins with as, and the ſecond with fo ; the e ere 
pectation is excited by the firſt, and anſwered by 


pectation begins to be anſwered, and the ſenſe be- 


and 
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WII 
ff tl 
ſting 
| ens 
re, to 
„ the 
reater 
5 and 
The 
if we 
t will 
cients 
ding. 


ondent parts are diſtinctly viewed by the mind. 
A period may be direct, and may be properly 
led a compact ſentence, where ary th firſt con- 
nction is expreſſedt. | 

EXAMPLE. 


As i in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguiſh. 
fon and prejudice, I am ll deſirous of doing fome 


jod in this cu. 
 Speflator . 


Here the word /o Sfunderitood before 7 am, and 
e long pauſe as much required, as if /o had been 
preſſed ; ſince it is here the ſentence naturally 
rides into two eee and dependent 
ts. 

hat point, therefore, where the ſenſe begins to 
rm, or where the expectation begins to be an- 
ered, is the point we muſt be the moſt careful to 
ark; as it is here the ſentence naturally divides: 


o its principal conſtructive parts. 
parts MRULE II. Every inverted period conliſts of two 
parte Wncipal conſtructive parts, between which parts 


greater pauſe muſt be inſerted ; theſe parts di- 
le at that point, where the latter part of the ſen- 
ice begins to modify the former: in periods of 
kind, the latter conjunction only is expreſſed, 'as 
the example: Every one that ſpeaks and reaſons it a 
Immarian, and a logician, though he may be utterly” 
Kquainted awith the rules of grammar, or logic, as 
y are delivercd in books and ſyſtems. If we invert 


ed by Ws period, we ſhall find it ſuſceptible of the two 
e ex- {reſpondent conjunctions though and yet ; as, Though 
e be- ly unacquainted with the rules. of grammar and logic, 
uſed lelivered in books and 7 ems, yer every man au ſpeaks 


reaſons is a grammarian and a logician, This in- 
verſion 


, by theſe means, the two contraſted and corre- 
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verſion of the order of a ſentence, is, perhaps, the 

beſt criterion of the connexion of its parts; an 

proves that the former, though forming complete 

1 ſenſe of itſelf, is. modified by the latter. Thus in 

f in the phraſes, Chrift died for him, becauſe he died jn 

| _ — Many things are believed, though they exceed the 
ity of our wits, Hooker. | 

70 theſe phraſes, if we do but tranſpoſe the nou 

and pronoun, and invert the order, the ſentence 


will be perfectly the ſame in ſenſe, and the con- | reſe 
nexion will be more apparent; as, Becauſe Chriſt did 
for all, he died for him. Though many things enced 
the capacity of our. wits, they rs q 
HA 
| 8 E 8 8 O N XII. {nt 
= T The principal Pauſe i in the looſe Sentence. 8 bo 
RULE III. Every looſe ſentence muſt conſiſt aii An 
2, period, either direct or inverted, and an addhuſe, 
tional member which does not modify it 3 and, coniength 
Tequently, this ſpecies of ſentence requires a paul he pa 
between the principal conſtruQive parts of the pe Hollow 
riod, and between the "PT and hes additions The 
member, | f Dat 
=__— Pets of good taſte expect to de pleaſed, at the ſamt 5 
time they are informed; and think — ” beſt ſenis 0 
= always deſerves the beſt language. hin 
In this ſentence an inverted period is conſtrucle I ia 
at the word formed; which requires a pauſe WM: juſt 
pleaſed, becauſe here the former part of the ſentenoeßs ret 


mpude 
d tore 


Herd 


ena, 


is modified by the latter; and a pauſe is required? 
informed, becauſe here another member commence 
Let us take another example. 


T | 


8 
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ad languiſhing in its executions, Speftator. No. 255. 


Here a direct period is formed at nature, the 
rincipal conſtructive parts of this period ſeparate 
t paſſions; and here, muſt be the larger pauſe: the 
ucceeding members are only additional, and require 


e nou larger pauſe between them and the period they 


1tenceiWhelong to, and a ſmaller pauſe between each orher | 
e cout reſolves. 
145 LESSON XII. 

7 Exceed 


The Abe Pauſe in the compact 3 ; 


ſentence, it will be neceflary to ſay ſomething of 


ended under what is called the ſhort pauſe. 
nfiſt o 


And firſt it may be obſerved, that by the long 
n addrauſe, is not meant a pauſe of any determinate. 
d, corfiicngth, but the longeſt pauſe in the ſentence. Thus 
a pauli be pauſe between the nominative and the verb in the 
the pe gollowing ſentence : | 


dition The great and invincible Alexander wept for the fate 


ff Darius. 


The pauſe here, 1 ſay, may be called the * pauſe, 
hough not half ſo long as the pauſe between the two 


ncipal conſtructive parts in the following ſen- 
ence: * 


the ſam 
eſt ſenl 


ſtructe⸗ 


fe 1 Ifi impudence prevailed as much in the forum and courts 
au M juſtice, as infolence does in the country and places of 
ſenteneggess reſort; Aulus Cæcina would ſubmit as much to the 


uired } 


wpudence of Sextus Ebutius in this cauſe, as he boos 
mence! 4 


Rfore to his inſolence when aſſaulted by him. | 
Here the pauſe between the words re/ort, and 2 
ecina, may be called the long pauſe, not ſo much 


Ti 5 — 


The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſſions, i is 
f a remiſs and ſedentary nature ; flow in its reſolves, 


HAVING given an idea of the principal pauſe in 


he ſubordinate pauſes, which may all be compre- : 


<> — . — — — — << Se - — * 5 — Aa a> I . — " - 
K — — "_ o * "= 2 — 
— — —— — = ** a DE. * * * —_— a 
— 2 — = 2 A - vÞ 1 Ren OE TE CET NE NIE - — 


forum; if the next might be over-pointed in the 


- ſame manner, a pauſe might be more tolerable at 


a Do HET 0 R . 
trom its duration, as from its being the pincind fect 


Pauſe in the ſentence: the long pauſe, therefore, ¶ doe 
mult always be underſtood relatively to the ſmaller F 


pauſes: and it may paſs for a good general rule, oft, 


that the principal pauſe is longer, or ſhorter, accord. N tboſ 
ing to the ſimplicity or complexity of the ſentence, * _ 


.RULE IV. The ſubordinate pauſes are eaſily dif. 
tinguiſhed in ſuch ſentences as conſiſt of parts cor 
reſponding to parts, as in the laſt example; where 
we may obſerve, that the whole ſentence readily 
divides itſelf into two principal conſtructive parts at 
reſort : the firſt part as readily divides into two 
ſubordinate parts at juffice; and the laſt, into two 

other ſubordinate parts at cauſe; and theſe are al 
the pauſes neceſſary ; but if, either from the neceſ- 
ſity of drawing breath, or of more ſtrongly enforc- 
ing every part of this ſentence, we were to admit of 
more pauſes than thoſe, it cannot be denied, that 
for. this purpoſe, ſome places more readily admit of 
a pauſe than others: if, for inſtance, the firſt ſub- 
ordinate part were to admit of two pauſes, they could 
no where be fo ſuitably placed as at impudence and 


ſame manner, the points would be leſs unſuitable at 
does and country than at any other words; in the 


Cæcina and Abutius, and at before and infolence than 
in any other -of the ſubordinate parts, of the latter 
diviſion of this ſentence. 

Ihe parts of looſe ſentences which admit of the 
ſhort pauſe, muſt be determined by the ſame prin 
_ciples. If this ſentence has been properly defined, 
it is a ſentence conſiſting of a clauſe containing pet- 


, dec this — Leſſon VII, 


G R AM M A R. > 
ſect ſenſe, followed by an additional clauſe which 


1cipal 
does not modify 1 it. 'Thus in the following example: 


efore, 


naller e Fooliſh men are more apt to conſider what they have 
rule, loſt, than what they poſſeſs; and to turn their eyes on 

3 thoſe who are richer than themſelves, rather than on thoſe 

yy who are under greater difficulties, - 4 


Here a perfect ſentence is formed at pg, and 
here muſt be the longeſt pauſe, as it intervenes be- 
tween two parts nearly independent; the principal 
pauſe in the firſt member of this ſentence, which 
may be called a ſubordinate pauſe reſpecting the 
rhole ſentence, is at ½, and that of the laſt mem- 


ly dif. 
8 COt- 
where 
eadily 
arts at 


o two 
o two Per at themſelves; if, for the ſake of preciſion, other 
are all and ſhorter pauſes were admitted, it ſhould ſeem 


oft ſuitable to admit them at men and conſider in the 
firſt member, at eyes and Zho/e in the firſt part of the 
ſecond member, and at zhoſe in, the laſt. In theſe. 
bſervations, however, it muſt be carefully under- 
ood, that this multiplicity of ſhorter pauſes are 
ot recommended as neceſſary or proper, but only 


neceh-. 
-nforc 
mit of 
„ that 
mit of 


ſt ſubs! | 

- could poſſible, and to be admitted occaſionally : and to 
1 and zw the line as much as poſſible between what is 
1 eceſſary, and unneceſſary, we ſhall endeavour to 


ring together ſuch particular caſes as demand the 


able at 
ort pauſe, and thoſe where it cannot be omitted 


in the 

able at rithout hurting either the ſenſe or the 2 | 

ce than Th 

e latter LESSON XIV. „ 


RULE v. When a nominative conſiſts of more 
ban one word, it is neceſſary to pauſe after it. 
When a nominative and a verb come in a ſentence 
nattended by adjuncts, no pauſe is neceſſary, either 
or the ear or underſtanding; thus in the following 
tence : Alexander wept : no. pauſe intervenes be- 
een theſe words, becauſe they convey. only two 


fect ; D 1 * | 


of the 
1e prin- 
lefined, 
ng per- 
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ideas, which are apprehended the moment they are 
pronounced; but if theſe words are .amplified by 
adjuncts of ſpecification, as in the following ſen- 
tence :—The great and invincible Alexander, wept for the 
fate of Darius. Here a pauſe is neceſſary between 
theſe words, not only that the organs may pronounce 
the whole with more eaſe, but that the complex 
nominative and verb may, by being ſeparately and 
diſtinctly 'exhibited, be more readily and diſtinctij 
enen! La = e 

This rule is ſo far from being unneceſſary when 
awe are obliged to pauſe after the verb, that it then 


becomes more eſſential. 


EXAMPLE. 


This account of party patches will, I am afraid, appear 
amprobable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the faſhion: 
— ER Ed eo oi 

OD ONT. Addiſon's Spect. No, 81. 

* It is not a little aſtoniſhing that ſo acute a grammarian as 
Beauzee ſhould make the propriety of a pauſe in this caſe depend, 
not on the neceſlity of diſtinguiſhing parts more or leſs connected, 
but on the neceſſity of breathing. If the ſenſe is (impaired by a 


pauſe, & pauſe is abſolutely inadmiſſible in the longeſt as well as 


the ſhorteſt ſentence ; but if a pavſe between the nominative aud 


Verb, where the nominative conſiſts of many words, does not in- 


jure the ſenſe, but rather clears and ſtrengthens it, we may fafcly 
Pronounce that a pauſe between every complex nominative and 
verb is nut onty admiſſible but neceſſary. x. 
His examples of ſentences where we may pauſe and where we 
may not, are the following T5 | 
L*homme injuſte ne voit la mort que comme un fantime affreux, - Thc! 
Mes Sens. i gt tn nm Sh TT RE OM io uf + Vo» 

La venue des faux Chriſts, & des faux frophetes, ſembloit etre un Ma 
Prochain dcheminement & la dernitre ruine. Boſſuet Diſc. ſur J Hiſ. 
Untv. P. II. F 5 n : REIT 9 8 3 . 
But if the foregoing obſervations are juſt, a pauſe in ſpeaking ! 
quite as admiſſible at ite as at proph2tes : for to uſe his own word 
—Ceft-uns erreur ſenſible, de faire dependre le degre d affinite des pbraſu 
de leur plus ou moins d ctendue; im atome tient auſſo peu d un autre atiny 


$ une runjagne d une montague. Grim, Generale, vol. ii, p. 59% i 
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are If in this. ſentence we only pauſe at will, as marked 
| by dy the printer, we ſhall find the verb ſwallowed up 
ſen- gas it were by the nominative caſe, and confounded 
r the with it; but if we make a ſhort pauſe, both before 
reen ind after it, we ſhall find every part of the ſentence 
ance obvious and diſtinct. 5; | 
plex That the nominative is more ſeparable from the 
and verb than the verb from the objective caſe, is plain 
1tly, Wl from the propriety of pauſing at /e love, and not at 

Hiro, in the following example: 


vhen Self- love for ſook the path it firſt purſu'd, hy 
then And found the private in the public good. 
| | Pope's Eſſay on Man, 


The ſame may be obſerved of the firſt line of the 
following couplet : 


Earth ſmiles around with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 
And heaven beholds its. image in his breaſt. 


ppeat 


Anon - 
Lid. 


Here, though the melody invites to a pauſe at be 
holds, propriety requires it at Heaven. 


LESSON XV. | 
RULE VI. Whatever member intervenes between 
the nominative caſe and the verb, is of the nature 


of a parentheſis, and muſt be ſeparated from both of 
them by a ſhort pauſe. 


0. 81. 


arian 23 
depend, 
nected, 
d by 3 
well as 
ive and 
not in' 
y ſafcly 
tive and 


here we 


. Theor: EXAMPLES. 

re un plu Tam told that many virtuous matrons, who formerly 

r Hi. dave been taught to believe that this artificial ſpotting of 
,n face was unlawful, are now reconciled, by a zeal for 

eaking 13 the: . ſ , - 

—— ir cauſe, to what they could not be prompted by a 

es pbraſe I ncern for their beauty. | 


tre atimty 


Addiſon's Spef?, No, 81. 
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52 RHETORICATL 
The member -intervening between the nominative 
matrons, and the verb are, may be conſidered as in- 
cidental, and muſt therefore be ſeparated from both. 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and juſt 
upon the point of giving battle, the women,; who were 
allied to*both of them, interpoſed with ſo many tears 
and intreaties, that they prevented the mutual ſlaughter 


which threatened both parties, and united them together 
in a firm and laſting peace. Aadiſon, ibid. 


Here the member intervening between the nomi- 
native Caſe women, and the verb interpoſed, muſt be 
ſeparated from both by a ſhort pauſe. ; 
RLE VII. Whatever member intervenes between 
the verb and the accuſative caſe, is of the nature of 
a parentheſis, and muſt be ſeparated from both by a 


ſhort pauſe. | 
EXAMPLES. e 

I knew a perſon who poſſeſſed the faculty of diſtinguiſh- 
ng flavors in ſo great a perfection, that, after having 
taſted ten different kinds of tea, he would diſtinguiſh, with- 
out ſeeing the colour of it, the, particular fort which was 
offered him. Addiſon's Spect. No. 409. 

The member .intervemng between the verb d:/{in- 
guiſb and the accuſative % particular fort, muſt be ſe- 
parated from them by a ſhort pauſe. ; 

A man of a fine taſte in writing, will diſcern, after the 
fame manner, not only the general beauties and imper- 
fections of an author, but diſcover the ſeveral ways of 
thinking and expreſſing himſelf, which diverſify him 
from all other authors. : Addiſon, ibid. 

The member intervening between the verb diſcern, 
and the accuſative not only the general beauties, mult 
be ſeparated from both by a ſhort pauſe. _ 

RULE VIII. Whatever words are put into the caſe 
| abſolute, muſt be ſeparated from the reſt by a 
p auſe. ; 5 

| _ EXAMPLE- 


mi- 


be 


een 
e of 
DY 2 


uiſh- 
ving 
vith- 
| Was 
409. 
lin- 


e ſe- 


r the 
nper- 


s of 


him 


, ibid. 


ſcern, 
muſt 


> Caſe 


by a 


PLE- 


CR A M M AR. $3 
? EXAMPLE. 


If a man borrow ought of his neighbour, and it by 


hurt or die, the owner thereof not being with it, he ſhall. 
ſurely make it good. 


Here the owner thereof not 1 with it, is the phraſe _ 


called the ablative abſolute, and this, like a paren 
theſis, muſt be ſeparated from the reſt of the ſen- 
tence by a ſhort pauſe on each fide. 


God, from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 


Shall tremble, he deſcending, will himſelf — 
In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpets ſound, 
Ordain them laws. Milton. 


Here, he deſcending, neither governs, nor is governed 
by any other part of the ſentence, and is ſaid to be 
in the ablative abſolute; and this independence muſt 


be marked by a ſhort pauſe before and after the. 


phraſe. 


RULE IX. If an adverb is placed after the verbs 
and conſiſts but of one word, it muſt be 3 


from what follows by a pauſe... 


+ 


"EXAMPLE. 


He did not act prudentiy, in one of the molt] important 
affairs of life, and therefore could not expect to be happy. 


RULE X. If the adverb conſiſts of more words 
than one, or forms what is called an adverbial 


phraſe, it ought to be ſeparated both from the verb ] 


and what follows, by a . | 


EXAMPL E- 
Thus man is, by nature, directed to correct, in ſome” 


meaſure, that diſtribution of things, which ſhe herſelf 


auld otherwiſe have made. 
Smith's T. beory of Moral Sentiments. 


D 3 Rule 


= am _ 
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RULE XI. Words or phraſes in appoſition, or 
Wa the latter only explains the former, have a 
ſhort pauſe between them. ; 


| Goddeſs of the l re, 


Which rules the accents of the moving 3 
Wilt thou, eternal Harmony, deſcend | 
And join this feſtive train ? 


"RULE XII. When two ſubſtantives ce come dogs 
ther, and the latter, which is in the genitive caſe, 
conſiſts of ſeveral words cloſely united with each 
other, a pauſe is admiſſible between the two* prin- 
cipal ſubſtantives. 

EXAMPLES. 
We may obſerve, that any fingle circumftance, of what 


we have formerly ſeen often raiſes up a whole ſcene of 
„and awakens numberleſs ideas that before fleps 


— 45 
imagination. Spec. No. 417. 


1 do not know whether IT am fingular in my opinios, 


but for my own part I would rather look upon a tree in 
all igs tuxuriavcy and diffuſion of boughs and branches, 
than when it is cut and trimmed into a mathematical 


figure. 1. No. 415. 
Correct reading would admit of 4 paufe in the 
firſt example at circumfance, and in the laſt, rather 


at 43fuyfor than at luxuriancy. 
LESSON XVI. 


RULE XIII. Who and which, when relative pro- 


nouns, and ht, when: it fands for who 0 whichy 
always admit of a pauſe before them. _ 


"EXAMPLES: 


A man can never be obliged to ſubmit to any p 
unleſs he can be ſatisfied, who is the * who op ; 
right to exerciſe It, Locke. To 


/ 
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To which, their want of judgiog abilities, and alſo 


their want of opportunity to apply ſuch a ſerious conſide- 
ration as may let them into the true goodneſs and evil of 
things, abbich are qualities, which ſeldom diſplay them- 
ſelves to the firſt view. South. | „ 
Vou'll rue the time, | | 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shak/peare. 


Vanity is the foundation of the nioſt ridiculous and con- 
temptible vices, the vices of affectation and common 
lying ; follies which, if No Nao did not teach us how 
common they are, one ſhould imagine the leaſt ſpark of 
common. ſenſe would ſave us from. Smith's Theory of 
Moral Sentiments.. | 3 


The word which, in the laſt example, that ought 
to have a pauſe before it, has one after itz this 
latter pauſe is certainly proper, as a member inter- 
venes between which and the governing words, and 
printers never fail placing this laſt pauſe, but almoſt 
as uniformly neglect a pauſe Before the relative in 
this ſituation, though the pauſe before will be ac- 
tiowledged by every judicious ear to be as neceſ- - 
fary in. the one caſe as in the other. A pauſe before 
theſe” relatives ought never to be omitted, as we 
are certain by this pauſe never to hurt the ſenſe, 
and are ſure to gain time, breath, and foreſight tai 
proceed. The uncertainty of printers in this eſſen- 
as wi. and; ot oa podan + wt a7 ad > a 24 

tial pauſe, may be gueſſed at, from the punctuation 
of a paſſage which follows 2 which I have juſt 
quoted. oe x es | 
The fooliſh liar, who endeavours to excite the admi- 
tation of the company by the relation of adventures which 
never had any exiſtence, the important coxcomb who 
gives himſelf airs of rank and diſtinction which he well 
knows he has no juſt pretenſions to, are both of them no 
doubt pleaſed with the applauſe which they fancy they 
meet with, 16, p. 192. | l 


D 4 — 
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'In this paſſage we only ſee a pauſe before the firſt 
relative; but why that is diſtinguiſhed. it is not og 
eaſy to gueſs. 

This rule is of greater extent than at Grit appears 
for there are ſeveral words uſually called adverbs, 
which include in them the power of the relative 
pronoun *, and will therefore admit of a pauſe be- 
fore them: ſuch as, when, why, wherefore, bort, 
where, whither, whether, whence, while, till, © 
until: for when is equivalent to the time at which ; | 
ay or wherefore, 18 equivalent to the reaſon for which, 
and. ſo of the reſt. . It muſt, however, be noted, that 
, when a prepoſition c mes before one of theſe rela- 
tives, the pauſe is before the prepoſition ; and that 
if any of theſe words are the laſt word of the ſen- 
| tence, or clauſe of a ſentence, that no pauſe is 

admitted before them; as, I have read the book, 
which I have heard fo much commendation, but I Tou bs we 

not the reaſon why.” I have heard one of the books much 

commended, but I cannot tell aubich, &e. | 
It muſt likewiſe be remarked, that if the a 
tive which governs the relative, and makes it aſſume 
the genitive caſe, comes before it, no pauſe is to be 
placed either before which, or the eee that 
be it. | : 


EXAMPLE. 


The paſſage of the Jordan is a Ggure of t 1 tiſm, by the 
| TE of which, the new-born Ch riſtian paſſes from the 
of ſin into a ſtate of freedom e to che choſen 


X _ of God. | Abridgement of the 8 ible. 


LESSON. XVII. 


RULE XIV. When har is uſed as a cauſal conjunc- 
tion, it ought always to be preceded * a ſhort 


pauſe. . 
* See Ward's Engliſh Gente, 8 


The 


= 
* 


— 
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The cuſtom and familiarity of theſe tongues do ſome- 
mes ſo far influence the expreſſions in theſe epiſtles, hat 
ne may obſerve the force of the Hebrew _ 9 i 


17 e.. 


e firſt 
very 


ears, 


ö There is * greater neceſſity for attending to this: 
= „e, as we ſo frequently find it neglected in print- 
ailve 


g · For fear of crouding the line with points, and 


rs ppearing to clog the ſenſe to the eye, the ear is 
, 1 ften defrauded of her unqueſtionable rights. I 
7 


give two inſtances among a thouſand that might 
e brought to ſhew where this is the caſe. | 
1 muſt therefore deſire the reader to remember that, by- 


e pleaſures of the imaginatzon, I: mean only ſuch plea- 
res as ariſe originally from ſight. Speer. No. 411. 


hich ; 
phich, 
that 
rela- 
that 
fſen- 
fe is 
„b, of 
know 
much 


It is true, the higher nature ſtill advances, and by that 
nans, "preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the ſcale 
being ;. but he knows that, how high ſoever the ſtation. 
of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the inferior na- 
re will at length mount up to it, and ſhine forth in the 
ne degree of glory. See. No. 14 1. 


In theſe examples, we find the incidental member 
cceeding the. conjunction Hat is ſeparated from 
by a pauſe 3 but the pauſe which ought to precede: . 
is conjunction is omitted: this punctuation runs 
rough our whole orthography, and is the more 
ulpable, as the inſertion of the pauſe after hat, 
here it is leſs wanted than before; is more apt to. 
liſlead the reader than if he ſaw no pauſe at all. | 
RULE XVI.. When the adjective follows. the ſub- 
intive, and is ſucceeded either by another adjec- 
ie, cr words equivalent to it, which form what 
be called a deſcriptive phraſe, is muſt be fepg-- 
red from the ſubſtantive by a ſhort pauſe. 


ſtan⸗ 
ſſume 
to be 
that 


Yy the 
n the. 
hoſen 


junc- 


ſhort 
Ds; EXAMPLES. 
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He was a man, learned and polite, 
It is a book, exquiſite in its kind. | 
It was a. calculation, accurate to the laſt degree. 


That no pauſe is to be admitted between the ſub» 
ſtantive and the adjective in the inverted order, 
when the adjective is ſingle, or unaccompanied by 
adjuncts, is evident by the following example from: 
Pope: | | 

Of theſe the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with arms divine the Britifh throne, 
For the reaſon of this, ſee Elements of Elocution, 
vol. i. p. 45. | 1 | 

To exemplify ſtill farther the rules which hare 
been laid down, I ſhalt inſert a paſſage from the 
Spectator, pointed as I imagine it ought to be, in 

order to read it with propriety. This paſſage wil 
Furniſh us with a rule of great extent and uſe; and 
that is, when one object, is ſucceſſively contraſted 
with another, though theſe objects form the nomi- 
native caſe to the verb, and conſiſt but of a ſingle 
word, it is neceſſary to pauſe after each, in order to 
ſhow the contraft more diſtinctly. 

At the ſametime, that I think diſcretion, the moſt uſe- 

| ful talent, a man can be maſter of, I look upon cunning, 

to be the accompliſhment, of little, mean, ungenerous 

minds. Diſcretion, points out - the nobleſt ends to us, 

and purſues the moſt proper, and laudable methods, of 

1 attaining them: cunning, has only private, ſelfiſh aims, 

8 and ſticks at nothing, which my make them ſucceed. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


-Diſcretion, has large, and extended views, and, like a 
well-formed eye, commands a whole horizon: cunning, ¶ ntence 
is a kind of ſhort-fightedneſs, that diſcovers the minute! 


jets, that are Nr i pauſi 
objects,” that are near at hand, but is not able to diſcern Fan 


things, fly u 


WP > TE oe 
(ovens het Teton TIS Io FS had. ine 3 2 2 
bings, at 3 diſtance. Diſcretion, the more it is diſtorered, 


res a greater authority, to the perſon, who poſſeſſes it: 
unning, when it is once detected, loſes its force, and 
nakes a man, incapable, of bringing about, even thoſe , 
rents, which he might have done, had he paſſed, only 
ir a plain wan. Diſcretion, is the perfection of "reaſon," 


vob = 


e ſub* Ind a guide to us, in all the duties of life: cunning, is a 

order, {ind of inſtinct, that only looks, out, after our immediate 

ed by rrreſt and welfare... Diſcretion, is only found in men gf 
fron ung ſenſes, and good, underſtandings : cunning, is often » 


be met with, in brutes themſelves, and in perſons, who 
re but the feweſt removes from them: in ſhort, cunning. 
only the mimic of diſcretion, and may paſs upon — 
jen, in the ſame manner, as vivacity, is often miſtaken 


. 
uo i wit, and gravity, for wiſdom, Spefator, No. 225. = 
WH Thoſe who have not conſidered this ſubjeC very = 
1 haveMWtentively, will, I doubt not, imagine, that I have | 5 
m the erted above twice the number of points that are 
be, in eeſfary; but thoſe who are better acquainted with 
e wille art, will, I flatter myſelf, agree with me that a 
; and {Pint a deliberate, and eaſy pronunciation, will 'S 
e for cvery one of them. Much 
nont-doubtedly will depend upon the turn of voice, 
angze e bicb we accompany theſe points; and if this 
-der to but properly adapted, the ſenſe will be ſo far from 
| ifering by ſo many pauſes, that it will be greatly ' 
proved and inforced. And this leads us to a con- | 
oft uſe · Nleration of one of the moſt important parts of de- \._ 
_ err, which is, the ſlide or inflexion of voice with 0 = 
_ eich every ſentence, member of a' ſentence, and = 
ods, ofen every word, is neceſſarily pronounced; with- 1 
aims, it a knowledge of this it will be impoſſible to ſpeak Wo 
acceed. tlligibly of the. interrogation, exclamation, and ] 
, like afMeentheſis, which ſeem diſtinguiſhed. from other, 
rn. ltences more by a peculiar inflexion of voice than 
ern 2 bling 5 nor can accent and emphaſis be com- 
things, ©) underſtood . them as _ 
. necte 


* 


— 
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need with a certain turn or inflexion of voice; 
and — win be the ſubject or" the next leſſon. 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


So 2 has the ſpeaking voice been ſtudied, and R litth 
are children practiſed to diſtinguiſh between ſpeaking 
JSeunds, that the author will not be ſurpriſed if neither 
the teacher nor pupil can at firſt perfectly comprehend 

the nature of the tao ſlides, #7 which. ſo much of hi 
ſyſtem depends: but, as this ſyftem obli 1 75 him to bring 
together every lind of Eran, and to c of them accord. ¶ the { 
ang to their ſeveral diſtinguiſhing properties, he flatt:ri ſo ſn 
\ bimſelf, that, by reading ſentences thus claſſed and ar. varie 
| ranged, the pupil will find more benefit than by an WM <xan 
other method yet diſcovered, even if he does not under MY (1161 
and the different ſlides of voice which are here annexed 
to them. With reſpect to the method of Sewing the pare; 
comparative force of awwords, by confr Fdering the ſmaller ¶ we d 
and leſs important words as unaccented ſyllables of thi: Wi ends 
that are .more ,. gnificant ; ; as nothing is mors eaſy h eite 
comprehend; fo it is preſumed nothing can be better what 
calculated to convey our own ideas on this ſubject u flow! 

| others. This, it may be confidently aſſerted, approaches ing 
to a notation of ſpeaking ſounds, which cannot fail h quit 
Te found uſeful in —_— See ACCENT and Ml we 


EMpHASIS.. | AY fong 

CAN | ſpeal 
ESS ON Xvm. If 

are 1 

c the Slides or Enflenions of 1 It is 

THE human voice, like all other ſounds, may be *. 

- conſidered as diviſible into high and low, loud and = 
_ ſoft: we may dwell a longer, or a ſhorter time, ry 


__ each of theſe varieties, and my may ſucceed 
- one 


GRAMMAR — 


dne another, either more rapidly, or more - Dowly: * 
efe feem to be all the radical diſtinctions of ſounds 
in general, but theſe may all be applied to muſical 
ſounds. Speaking ſounds, to all theſe diverſities, 
add another; which is, that of ſliding up and down 
the ſcale of ſounds by inſenſible degrees, exactly 
like the ſound produced by a violin, when the finger 
ſides up and down the ſtring, while the bow vibrates. | 
reßend Mit; fo that ſpeaking ſounds may not be improperly 
of bis called. a ſpecies of chromatic muſic. Theſe ſounds, | 
bring WM however, are in general ſo rapid and inſtantaneous, 
ccord- the ſlides ſo ſhort, and the difference between them 
Jatteri WY ſo ſmall, as ſcarcely to be perceptible. We hear a 
nd ar. variety upon the whole, but we cannot arreſt it for 
by ary examination. But when we read or ſpeak delibe- 
under. rately, we perceive the ſlides more diſtinctly; and 
mnexed il if we drawl out our words, they become very ap- 
8 the Wil parent: if a word requires a ſtrong emphaſis, and 
maller I we dwell ſome time upon it, eſpecially if the word 
F thoſe ends with an open vowel, we find the voice ſlide 
eaſy 19 either upward or downward very perceptibly. Now, 
better I what the voice is heard to do when pronoyncing 
ject to lowly or forcibly, it certainly does when pronounc- 
roarhes ing rapidly and feebly, though the ſlides are not. 
fail 11 quite ſo perceptible : for if this were not the caſe, 
and we muſt. neceſſarily hear either a monotone or a 
ſong; as it is in ſlides only that theſe differ from 
ſpeaking ſounds. 
If then ſpeaking ſounds are lides, and theſe ffides 
are neceſſarily either upward or downward, ſurely _- 
tt is of ſome importance to the art of ſoaking to- be 
ay be zcquainted with them. By underſtanding theſe 
1 nd flides, we can tell a pupil, not- only that he is too 
time high or too low, too loud or too ſoft, too quick or 
cceed WM too low, but that he makes uſe of an improper 
one 8 | ſlide, 


5 little 
eaking 


zeither 


— 


f - 
fide, a ſpecies of inſtruction as neceflary as any 
other; but for want of ſtudying the human voice, is 
totally unintelligible to him. Let us ſuppoſe, for 
example, a youth but little inſtructed in the art of 
reading were to pronouncè the following ſentence: 
Though we have no regard ts our own charafter, we 
ought to have ſonie regard for the character of others. 
There is the greateſt probability, I ſay, ſuth a 
reader would pronounce the firſt eniphatic word 
ow with the rifing, and the laſt emphatic word 
others with the falling inflexion,” though this pro- 
nünciation certainly does not bring out the ſtrongeſt 
ſenſe of which the ſentence is ſuſcepible. To tell 
him he muſt lay more ſtreſs upon the wotdown will 
by nd 'mearis ſet him right, ufleſs he underſtands 
the peculiar kind of ſtreſs to be given; for he may 
increaſe the ſtreſs upon both' the emphatic words 
without in the leaft removing the impropriety. But 
if his ear were ſufficiently acquainted with this diſ- 
tinction to lay the emphaſis with the falling ſlide on 
own, and that with the riſing flide on others, a new 
and forcible meaning would be ſtruck out, and the 
importance of theſe ſlides fully exemplified. 
L TT IE *. 
On the Method of acquiring a Knowledge of theſe Slides. 08 
THOUGH there is but little expectation of con- 
veying a notion of theſe ſlides upon paper, ſo as to 
be generally underſtood, without oral” inſtruction; 
it is to be hoped that there are ſome ears ſufficiently 
acute to take up the ſtrongeſt and more palpable diſ- 
tinctions; and that theſe, by practice and habit, will 
lead to a diſcernment of ſuch as are leſs obvious. It 


is preſumed there are but few ears ſo dull as not to 
: diſtinguiſh 


liſti 
tO Ec 
are ( 
jon. 
onſ 


No. 2 


*%. 


S8. N AAN AE 6 
iſtinguiſh between the ſlides of two words oppoſed 
to each other in a queſtion, or between thoſe that 
are conſtantly uſed in a poſitive and negative affirma- 


oY ion. Theſe ſimple ſentences, therefore, I ſhall 
By onſider as data, and lay them down as a table to 
ce: ¶ractiſe upon. Thus, if we want to know the in- 
ve lexion of any emphatical word, let us bring it into 
« he queſtion, or affirmation of this table, and we 
cha have a means of diſcovering the inflexion' of voice: 
rord ve are in queſt of. 9 e 
vord 5 6 | 

pro- TABLE of the Two Slides, or Inflexions of Voice. 

N 4 Interrogations. 

will No. 1. Did he do it voluntarily, or involuntarily ? 
nds No. 2. Did he ſpeak determinately, or indeterminately ? | 
ww No. 3. Did he do it knowingly, or unknowingly ? 

17 85 50 No. 4. Did he ſay c6nſcience, or conſcience ? 

oxds No. 5. Did he act jüſtly, or dnjuſtly ? 

But No. 6. Did he ſay pride, or pride? 

diſ- No. 7. Did he ſay mind, or mind? 

on 1 No. 8. Did he ſay all, or all? 

ew No. 9. Did he ſay lid, or lad ? 

the No, 10. Did he ſay lip, or Up? 


Afrmations. | 
No. 11. He did it voluntarily, not involuntarily. 
. No. 12. He ſpoke dèterminately, not iadeterminately. 
* No. 13. He did it knowingly, not ünknowingly. 
No. 14. He ſaid confcience, not c6nſcience, 


On- 
2 No. 15. He actedjdſily, not ünjuſtly. 
! No. 16. He ſaid pride, not pride. 
on; No. 17. He ſaid mind, not mind, 
ty No. 18. He ſaid All, not all, | 
dif- No. 19. He ſaid lad, not lad. 
vill No. 20. He ſaid lip, not lip. 

It 1 | 4 
to 


ilh | | Explanation 
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6. 


Explanation of the un Table. 


to the ſhort ones. 


at the period. 


ſame difference of inflexion as the others. 


the falling inflexion : 


* a 


LE: LESSON XX. 


of any Word. 


— 


IN this table we find the riſing and falling i in- 
flexions very diſtinguiſhable in the long words, and 
grow more and more imperceptible on the ſhort 
ones: they are, however, no lefs real in the one, 
than in the other; as a good ear will eaſily perceive 

by beginning at the long words, and repeating down 
From No. 1. to No. 10. the con- 
traſted words are riſing at the comma, and falling at 
the note of interrogation; and from No. 11. 
No. 20. they are falling at the comma, and riſing 


Leſt an inaccurate ear ſhould be led to ſuppoſe, 
that the different ſignification of the oppoſing words, 
is the reaſon of their founding differently; we have 
given ſome phraſes compoſed” of the ſame wards, 
which are neverthelefs pronounced with exactly the 


Thus 


the words conſcience, No. 4. are pronounced with the 
ſame difference of inflex ion as. the preceding phraſes; 
that is, the firſt conſcieuce has the riſing, and the laſt, 
the following words pride, 
mind, all, lad, and lip, have the ſame diverſity of 
pronunciation; and the diverſity in theſe, as in the 
reſt, 1s: in an inverted order in the oppoſite column. 


Method of of ing the Table, and diſcovering the Inflexion: 


IT will be neceſſary. for the pupil to practiſe over: 
theſe ſeries of. words, and to form ſentences of his. 
own, for the purpoſe of uſing-the ear to-diſtinguiſh 
the inflexions. In order to this, he muſt dwell lon- 
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er on he words at which he pauſes, and on thoſe 
hich have emphaſis, than is proper when he is 
ding or ſpeaking in common, that the ear may 
e better enabled to catch the inflexion; it may be 


* 


ſhort Nemarked too, that the more colloquial and familiar 

one, Nie language, provided it is earneſt and emphatical, 

ceive je more perceptible the inflexions are; and the 

own hore elevated and poetical, the leſs ſo. The plain- 

con- ie tone, ſo eſſential to. the delivery of elegiac com- 

ag at oftion, greatly diminiſhes the ſlides, and reduces 

to lem almoſt to a monotone; nay, a perfect mono- 

iſing one without any inflexion at all, is ſometimes very 
udiciouſly introduced in reading verſe. Thus in the 

Doſe, Mubiime deſcription of the riches of Satan's throne, 

rds, WM: the OY of "9 SO Book of * 

have oft : ; 

rds, High o on A th rone of royal ſtate which far 

the Outſhone the wealth of Ormus or of Inde, 

'hus Or where the gorgeous Eaſt with richeſt hand 

the Show'rs on her kings barbaric prog and Wis 

ſes; Satan exalted ſat, — 

_ in this paſſage, I ſay, every wa of thi third 

oy nd fourth line, but pearl and gold, may be pro- 

_ nounced in a monotone; and this monotone will 


greatly add to the dignity and grandeur of the object 


* leſcribed. 
As poetry, therefore, when properly read, will- 
ten greatly diminiſh, and ſometimes even entirely 
rin ink the inflexions into a monotone; emphatic ſen- 
ences in proſe will be the beſt for the learner to. 
ver {W'aftiſe upon, in order to acquire an idea of the 
his ference of inflexion : | conſtantly obſerving to pro- 
ith eng and drawl out the pronunciation of the word, 


the inflexion of which he wants to diſcover. 1 


— 


E The 


& RUETORICATL 
| The beſt method of knowing whethor we mi 
uſe of the inflexion we intend, is to form it into: 


ing 
d thi 


queſtion with the disjunctive or, and to repeat it i ight 
the ſame manner as the ſentences No. 6, 7, 8, 9, ans” 
10. Plate II. 2 . : ling 
Thus in the following ſentence: ay | 
NS „ ON 3 3 in 

A contented mind, and a good conſcience, will malt 4 

4 man happy in all conditions. pra 
In order to pronounce this ſentence to the bel Hit, in 
advantage, it will be neceſſary to lay the falling i. Mo but 


flexion on the word mind, the riſing on con/cienc, 
and the falling on all; if I would know the falling 
inflexion I am to lay on mind, let me form the worl 
into this queſtion, IE it mind or inind ? and the pro- 


e dif 


nunciation of the laſt mind, as in No. 7. will be that 7 
which I muſt adopt in the ſentence; if T want to WO 


know the riſing inflexion- on conſcience, T muſt ſay, 
Js it conſcience, or conſcience? and the firſt pronuncia- 
tion of the word, as in No. 4. is that which I muſt 
adopt: the falling inflexion. on all will be deter- 
mined by ſayirigg L it all, or all? as tlie laſt. all la 
the inflexion ſought foo. | 
5 In the ſame manner, if in the following couplet of 
ope : ES 


What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, liſtine 
Is pride; the never- falling vice of fools. urpo 
| iccen! 


If in this couplet, I ſay, we are directed to lay the 
falling inflexion on pride, we need only form the 
word into this queſtion, I it pride, or pride? and the 
laſt being the falling inflexion, is that which we ought 
to adopt in reading the couplet. 12 0 | 
We cannot too carefully guard againſt a miſtake 
which frequently happens, from confounding the 
height or loudneſs of the tone in which we ſpeak, 


with the ſlide or turn of the voice; cram — 
. | in 


grave 


RU 
to ha 
by C( 
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ing inflexion may be in a very high tone of voice, 
d the riſing in'a low one. It is the comparative . 
ght or lowneſs of the end of the word with the 
ginning, that denominates the flide either riſing or 
ling : for the falling ſlide is neceſſarily louder and 
;gher at the beginning than at the end, and the 

ſing ſlide neceſſarily louder and lower at the be- 
inning, than the end, which is the reaſon why an 
npractiſed ear often Mikes one for the other: 
ut, in whatever tone we pronounce a word, if we 


e male 
into: 
at it in 
95 and 


II make 


ne bell 


ing ino but form it into the queſtion above mentioned, 
* 0 difference of the ſlide will be apparent. 

alling 

e Word LESSON IX: 

1 

be OE Prodiical SI gem of the Inflexions of the Vaice... 


rant to 
ſt ſay, 
uncia- 
[ muſt 
deter- 
all Has 


WORDS adopt particular inflexions, either ae- 
ording to the particular ſignifieation they bear, or 
they are either differently arranged or connected 
ith other words. The firſt application of inflexion 
elates to emphaſis, which will be conſidered in ita 
toper place; the laſt. relates to that application of 
R lexion, which ariſes from the diviſion of a ſen- 
ence into its component parts; by ſhewing what 
urns or flides of voice are moſt ſuitable to the ſeveral 
liſtinctions, reſts, and pauſes of a ſentence. For this 
urpoſe the riſing inflexion is denoted by the acuts 
cent, thus (“), and the W inflexion by the 
rave accent, thus (). 


plet of 


ay the 
m the 
id the 


ought COMPACT SENTENCE. 


Dire Period, with g tuo Conjunctions. 


iſtake | 
g the Wl RULE I. Every direct period ſo conſtructed as 
peak, ſeo have its two principal conſtructive parts connected? 


, the 


* by correſpondent conjunctions, requires the long 
ing 


_ 


* 


68 RHETORICAL 


| pauſe with the rifing inflexion at the end of the fil 
principal oonſtrutclim member. 


Althou 
entral 
nz an 
re con 
not 
n: ye 
ich, W 


he for 


EXAMPLES. 


As we cannot diſcern the ſhadow. moving along t 
dial plate, ſo the advances we make in knowledge, a 
only perceived by the diſtance gone over, 


As we perceive the ſhadow to have moved, but did roA thou 


erceive it movin ſo our advances in learning, con ratip 
ing of inſenſible eps are only PO by the Mund 11 
ſtance. on of 
As we perceive the . ſhadow to have moved along tet; 
dial, but did not perceive it moving ; and it appears ; thi | the « 
the graſs has grown, though nobody ever ſaw it grow nta 

| To the advances we make in knowledge, as they confilt of" don 
ſuch minute ſteps, are only perceivable by the diſtance, * 


Eacli of theſe three ſentences conſiſts of two prin- 
cipal correſpondent parts; the firſt commencing with 


ar, and the laſt with /o; as the firſt member of the Hheſe 
firſt ſentence is ſimple, it is marked with a commaWſctior 
only at dial plate; as the ſecond is compounded, it 1 junC 
marked with a ſemicolon at moving: and as the laſt Wi pr 
is decompounded, it is marked with a colon at grow {iſ an 
this punctuation is according to the general rules of Wide: 
pauſing, and agreeable to good ſenſe ; for it is cer- It be 
_ tainly proper that the time of the pauſe fhould in- Ibis 
- creaſe with the increaſe and complexity of the mem- ling 


wit 
enor. 
droj 
zinni 


be 
lam 


bers to which it is annexed; as more time is required 
to comprehend a large and complicated member 
than a ſhort and ſimple one; but whatever may be 
the time taken up in pauſing at the different points, 
the inflexion annexed to them muſt always be the. 
ſame ; that is, the comma, ſemicolon, and colon, 
muſt invariably have the riſing inflexion. | 
The ſame may be obſerved of the following ſet- 


7 tences: 
| Alchougb 


he f. entrance of my diſcourſe in defence of a moſt valiant 
he fil 

re concerned for the ſafety of the ſtate than for him- 
not to ſhow the ſame ge u, of mind in behalf of 


ich, whatever way they turn, want the ancient cuſtom 
he forum, and the former manner of trials. 
| , CTCTicero's Oration for Milo. 


Although ſon Marcus, as you have now been a hearer 
ratippus for a year, and this at Athens, you ought to 
und in the precepts and doctrines of philoſophy, by 
on of the great character both of your inſtructor and 
city; one of which can furniſh you with knowledge, 
| the other with examples : yet, as I always to my 
antage joined the Latin tongue with the Greek, and I 
re done it not only in oratory, but likewiſe in philoſo- 
y; I think you ought to do the ſame that you may be 

ally converſant in both languages 
| | Cicero's Offices, book i. chap. 1. 
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of the heſe ſentences begin with the conceſſive con- 
comme ction although, and have their correſpondent 
d, it isWjuaCtion yer; and theſe conjunctions form the 
the lat o principal conſtructive members. The words 
grow , and examples, therefore, at the end of the firſt 
ules of mbers muſt have the riſing inflexion, and here 


is cer- t be the long pauſe. 


11d in- his rule ought to be particularly attended to in 
mem- ding verſe. Many of Milton's ſimiles commenc- 
quired I with the conjunction as, have the firſt member 
ember MWenormouſly long, that the reader is often tempted 


"ay be 
points, 
be the. 
colon, 


be more certain than that ſuch a fall of the voice 
uanetrically oppoſite to the ſenſe. 


g ſen- 


though 
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though I fear it may be a ſhame to be diſmayed at 


n; and that it no way becomes me, while Milo is 


yet this new form of proſecution terrifies my eyes, 


drop his voice before he comes to the member 
zinning with the conjunction /, though nothing 


Thus 


r 


„ RHETORICAL 
Thus, in that beautiful deſcription of the affeqt 

indignation of Satan, at the command of God 

abſtain from eating of the tree of life: 


The tempter (but with ſhow. of zeal and la; 
To man, and indignation at his wrong) 
New part puts on, and as to paſſion moy'd 
Fluctuates diſturb'd, yet comely, and in act 
. Rais'd as of ſome great matter to begin. 
As when of old ſome orator renownd 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence. 
Flouriſh'd, ſince mute, to ſome great cauſe addreſs, 
Stood in himſelf collected, while each part, | 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface brooking through his zeal of right: 
\ So ſtanding, moving, or to height up grown, 
. The tempter all impaſſion'd thus began, 
- Par. Loft, b. ix. 9. 66 | 


In this paſſage, if we do not make a long pauſe vill 


the riſing inflexidn on the word right, we utter 


deſtroy the ſenſe. 
In the ſame manner we may obſerve ſome « 


Homers ſimiles to extend to ſuch a length befor 


the application of them to the object illuſtrate 
that the printer, and perhaps Mr. Pope himſelf, ha 


ſometimes concluded the firſt part with a full ſtop. 


4, 
cs | 
.» 
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LESSON XXII. 


Direct Period, with only one. Conjundion. 


RULE II. Every direct period, conſiſting of two 
principal conſtructive parts, and having only tl 
© firſt part commence with a conjunction, requires 


the riſing inflexion and long pauſe at the end of this 


part. 
EXAMPLES 


GRAMMAR: wy 


affect 


Got t 


As in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguiſh 
fon and prejudice, I am {till deſirous of doing fome 
jod in this particular. Spectator. . eee 
Here the ſentence divides itſelf into two corre- 
ondent parts at prejudice; and as the word /o is un- 
erſtood before the words I am, they muſt be pre- 
ded by the long pauſe and riſing inflexion. 
If impudence prevailed as much in the forum and courts 
juſtice, as inſolence does in the country and places of 
s reſort; Aulus Cæcina would ſubmit as much to the 
pudence of Sextus /Ebutius in this cauſe, as he did 


LOre UW 


e fore to his inſolence when aſſaulted by him. 
* If I have any genius, which I am ſenſible can be but 
y ſmall; or any readineſs in ſpeaking, in which I do 
t deny but I have been much converſant ; or any ſkill 
v. 66,08 ratory, from an acquaintance with the beſt arts to; 
eich I confeſs I have been always inclined: no one has 
1ſe will beiter right to demand of me the fruit of all theſe things 
uttet en this Aulus Licinius. Cicero's Oration for Archias. 
If after ſurveying the whole earth at once, and the 
ome al eeral planets that lie within its neighbourhood, we. con- 
| befor i mplate thoſe wide fields of ether, that reach in height 
trated ii far as from Saturn to the fixed ſtars, and run abroad, 1 
elf, ba moſt to an inf initude; our imagination finds its capa- a 
1 ty filled with fo immenſe a proſpect, and puts itfelf upon 1 
op. e kretch to comprehend it. Addiſon's Speciator, No. 420. . = 
In the firſt of theſe examples, the firſt part of tze. 
ntence ends at reſort, and the ſecond begins at. 3 
7 ulus Cæcina. In the ſecond ſentence, the firſt part | 
nds at iuclined, and the ſecond begins at no one; and, 1 
r of tro the third, the firſt part ends at iginitude, and the =" 
nly t1e@cond begins at our ; between theſe words, there- 
require, in each ſentence muſt be inſerted the long pauſe 


nd riſing inflexion. 5 
5 All 


= - RHETORICA L 
All theſe ſentences commence with a conjunQion 
and may be ſaid to have a correſpondent conjunctia 
commencing the ſecond part of the ſentence, not er 
preſſed but underſtood.. In the firſt ſentence cc 
mencing with if, then is underſtood at the beginning 
of the ſecond part; the ſenſe of this conjuncting 
adverb hen may be plainly perceived to exiſt by i 
Terting it in the ſentence, and obſerving its ſuitable 
neſs when expreſſed. 


If impudence prevailed as much in the "IWR and coury 
of juſtice, as inſolence does in the country and places a 

leſs reſört, hen Aulus Cæcina would ſubmit ag much to 
the impudence of Sextus Æbutius in this cauſe, as he di 
before to his inſolence when aſſaulted by him. 


The ſame inſertion of the word ther might be 
made in the two laſt examples commencing with ij 


ndnd the ſame ſuitableneſs would appear; for though 


correct and animated language tends to ſuppreſs 2 
much as poſſible the words that are ſo implied in the 
ſenſe as to make it unneceſſary to expreſs them, yet 
if when inſerted, they are ſuitable to the ſenſe, it 
is 4 proof the ſtructure of the ſentence is perfect 
the ſame, whether theſe ſuperfluous words are et 
preſſed or not. | 

The exception to this rule i is when the emphatic 
word in the conditional part of the ſentence is i 
direct oppoſition to another word in the concluſion, 
and a conceſſion is implied in the former, in order 
to ſtrengthen the argument in the latter ; for in this 


caſe the middle of the ſentence has the falling, and 


the latter member be riſing e. 


EXAMPLES. 8 


If we have no re rn for religion i in 8 we ; ought t0 
Faye ſome regard or it in age, 
BA EY i 


If 
0 ha 
In 
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If we have no regard for our dn character, we ought: 
) have ſome regar for the character of others, 


Inction 
unction 
not ex. 
Ce com 
ginning 
unctine 
k by i 
'uitable 


vn character, have the falling inflexion, and both 
xeriods end with the riſing inflexion; but if theſe 
entences had been formed ſo as to make the latter 
nember a mere inference from, or conſequence of 
he former, the general rule would have taken place, 
nd the firſt emphatic word would have had the 
ing, and the laſt the Og: inflexion. 


nd coum 
places ob 
much to 
| If we have no regard for religion in youth, we have 


dom any regard for it in àge. 


If we have no regard for our 6wn eating. it ean 
arcely be expected that we ſhould have any "_ for 
he character of others. | 


ight be 
with 5 
though 
Jreſs 2 


d in the ll RULE III. Direct periods; which Cömtmener with 
Mm, Jeterticiples of the preſent tenſe, conſiſt of tws parts; 
— tween which muſt be inſerted the long paufe and 
erfecth 


Pat innen NE | + 
2 EXAMPLE. „ 
Having already ſhown how the fancy is affected by the 


are ex · 


phatical 


e is orks of nature, and afterwards conſidered in general 
cluſion eh the works of nature and of art, how they mutually 
liſt and complete each other, in forming fach ſcenes and 
n order g eee d of th 

in chi pects as are moſt apt to delight the mind of the be- 
in tuner; 1 mall in this paper throw together ſome* re- 
1g, aud ions on thrat particular art, which has a more imme- 


te tendency than any other, to produce thoſe primary 
lexſures of the imaꝑination, which have hitherto been 
te ſubject of this diſcourſe. Sect. No. 415. 


The ſenſe is. ſuſpetided in this ſentence fill the 
ord beholder, and here is to be placed the Iong 
E paauſe 


ought t0 


ſt 


In theſe examples, we find the words youth and 


4 RHETORICAL 
pauſe and riſing, inflexion; in this place alſo it is eri. 
dent, the word mow might be inſerted in oO 
conformity”. to the ſenſe, 


„ E 8 8˙⁰] XXIII. 
Inverted Period. 


|! RULE V Every period, Where the firſt part 

forms perfect ſenſe by itſelf, but is modified or de. 

termined in its ſignification by the latter, has the 

riſing inflexion and long pauſe between theſe art 
as in the rot Fefe . : 


- E ; ' 
. 7 id Fs _ 
* A "* 


* ; 
- 6 4 4 


EXAMPLES. 


' Gratian very often recommends the fine taſte, as the 
utmoſt perfection of an accompliſhed man. 


In this ſentence the firſt member ending at aft, 

fonds perfect ſenſe, but 13{ qualified by the laſt; 

6 for Gratian is not ſaid ſimply to recommend the 

fine taſte, but to recommend it in a certain way; 

that is, as the utmoſt perfection of arr accompliſhet 

man; the ſame may be obſerved of the following 
ſentene. 


y Perſons of good taſte expeRt t to be bu nnd, at the ſane 
time they are informed, | 


©. 


5 o TY 8 \ 
* x E vr ® 8 
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Here perfect ſenſe is ne at FREY but it is not 
meant that perſons of good taſte are pleaſed it 
general, but with reference to the time when they at 
informed; the words zafte and pleaſed, therefore, i 
theſe ſentences, we muſt pronounce with the rilng 
inflexion, and . accompany -: this. inflexjon with 
2 * the ſame e the ſame * and 
a $100 


— 
— — — — 


— 


_ 


; 8 * 
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s evi- ¶ Inflerion muſt A Nr the word though i in the follow 
erfet Ning example: 

N I can defire to perceive thoſe things. FIR God Fly pres. 
pared for thoſe that love him, though they be ſuch as 


e hath not ſeen, ear heard, nor hath it ens into the 
heart of man to conceive. | Locke, en oo 


LOOSE $SENTENCE.. 7 


A looſe ſentence has been ſhown to confft of a 
period, either direct or inverted, and an additional 
member which does not modify it; or, in other 
words, a looſe ſentence, is a member containing per- 
felt ſenſe by itſelf, followed by ſome other member 
ur members, which do not reftrain or qualify its 
gnification. According to this definition, x loofe 
8 the fentence muſt have that member which forms perfect 
| ſenſe detached from thoſe that follow, 15 a lonx 
at lt pauſe and the falling inflexion. 


; part 
or de- 
as the 
> part) 


e laſt; As in ſpeaking, the ear ſeizes every; pecalight 5 | 


end tbearying the tone of voice, which the ſenſe will per- 


n way; mit; ſo in reading, we ought as much as poſſible 


npliſhel to imitate the variety of ſpeaking, by taking every 


opportunity of altering the voice in correſpondence 
with the ſenſe: the moſt t general fault of printers *, 
is 


lowing 


the ſam# Ig 
* The 3 defect of the polity is, that Fong two” of . 
2 e comma and period, neceſſarily mark a continuation and com- 
it is no tion of ſenſe: the ſemicolon and colon, by being ſometimes 
eaſed it laced after complete fenſe, and ſometimes where the ſenſe cor - 

inues, are very fallacious guides, and often lead the reader to an 
they ag uproper turn of voice. If to the colon and ſemicolon were ans 
fore, ii Pereda mark to determine whether the, ſenſe were complete ar 
he riſing ot, it muſt certainly be of the greateſt aſſiſtance to the reader, as 


with ould indicate the completencl or incompleteneſs of the ſenſe, in- 
auſe and 3 on the time ; and ſuch a mark ſeems one of the great 
1 of punQuation. I know it may be ſaid that the com- 

E 2 | pletenels 


de would naturally accompany it with a turn of voice, which 


. is to mark thofe, members of looſe ſentences, -which 


— 
* 
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form perfect ſenſe, with a comma, inſtead of a ſemi- 
colon, or colon; and a ſimilar, as well as the moſt 


common fault of readers, is to ſuſpend the voice at 
che end of theſe. members, and ſo to run the ſenſe 


of one member into another; by this means, the n 
ſenſe is obſcured, and a monotony is produced, in- ha. 
ſtead of that diſtinctneſs and variety, which ariſes lit 
from pronouncing theſe members, with ſuch an in- bod 
fiction" of voice as marks a bertain portion of per i") 
fect ſenſe, not immediately connected with what WI. 
follows; for as a member of this kind does not de- 
pend for its ſenſe on the following member, it ought I. 
to be pronounced in ſueh a manner, as to ſhow its g hy 
independence on the ſueceeding member, and its = 
. dependence on the period, as forming but a pat We... 
WH Et rear ro Por NN 
In osder to convey preciſely the import of theſe Uh 
members, it is neceſſary to pronounce them with 97 
the falling inflexion, without fuffering the voice to I con 
fall gradually as at a period; by which means the und 
pauſe becomes different from the mere comm, WW... 
which fuſpends the voice, and marks immediate de- a ſe 
pendence on what follows; and from the period, ¶ alm 
which marks not only an independence on what WW fexi 


pleteneſs or incompleteneſs of the ſenſe is of itſelf a ſufficient guide hos 


without kpyopaints at all: yes, it may be anfwered, but without 


the gift af prophecy:we: are not always able t0 determine at ſight I mar] 
whether the ſenſ is complete.or nat; and ſometimes even when Bill the! 
ae have the whole: ſentence in view, it is the punctuation only that the 

datermines whether the member of a ſentence belongs to what goes e] 
before, or to what follow. The intention of the points is, in tio mem 
fixſt place, to fix and determine tha ſerfe: when: it might otherwi I were 
he doubtful ; and, in the nent place, to apprixe the reader of the 

ſenſe of part of a ſentence before he husten the whole. A mark, Wh com 
therefgre, which acco this purpoſe, muſt unqueitionably were 


ol the utmoſt importance to tho art of readings _ lity 


{GL AICH ANZ -o 
follows, but an exchifion of whatever may follow, 
and therefore drops the voice as at a concluſion. An 


example will aſſiſt us in nnn, a im- 
portant inflexion in reading 121160 ou 


which 
ſemi- 
e moſt 
Rice at 


| ſenſe 


$8, the All ſuperiority and pre-eminence that one man can 
d, in. have over another, may be reduced to the notion of quà- 
ariſes li, which, conſidered at large, is either that of fortune, 
an in- body, or mind. The firſt is that which conſiſts in birth, 

F vere title, or riches; and is the moſt foreign to our natures, 


and what we can the leaſt call our own, of ahy of the three 


what kinds of 2 eller, No. 219. 


rot de- 


ought . In the firſt part of this ſentence the falling in- 
o m dexion takes place on the word quality ; for this 
md id member we ind contains perfect Tenſe 

a pam Wfucceeding members are not necefſarfly connefted 
with it; the fame inflexion takes-place in the next 
member on the word riches ; which, with reſpect 
to the ſenfe of the member-it terminates, and its 
once 0 connexion with the following members, is e 


þ 


ommæ the one is marked with a comma, and the other with 
ate de: BY. ſemicolon, which is the common punctuation in 
period, almoſt all the editions of the Spectator. A little re- 
1 what flexion, however, will ſhew us the neceſſity of 
adopting the ſame pauſe and inflexion on both the 


many above mentioned words, as this inflexion not only 
e at 5g marks more preciſcly the completeneſs of ſenſe in 
wen w 


the members they terminate, but gives a variety to 


Auge ſe period, by making the firft, and the ſucceeding 
s, in th members, end in a different tone of voice. If we 
_— were to read all the members, as if marked with 
A mark, WW commas, that is, as if the ſenſe of the members 


onably Bil vere abſolutely dependent on each other, the neceſ- 


- TTows bty of attending to this inflexion of voice in looſe 
OLL10W9y 


and the 


under the ſame predicament as the former, 0100 


E 3 by ſentences 
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fentences would more evidently appear. This diyi 

ſion of a ſentence is ſometimes, and ought almoſt 

always to be marked with a ſemicolon, as in the fol- 
| lowing ſentence at the word Peſſeſc. 
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Fooliſh men are more apt to conſider what they have 


loſt than what they poſſeſs; and to fix their eyes upon 
thoſe. who are richer than themſelves, rather than thoſe 
who are under greater difficulties, Spettator, No. 574. 


The reſult of theſe examples is, one almoſt invs- 
riable rule, namely, that, however the inflexions mar 
alter upon the pauſes in every other part of the ſen- 
tence, yet in that part of the ſentence where the 
ſenſe begins to form, we muſt conſtantly adopt the 
rifing inflexion. This is abundantly exemplitied in 
the ſentences already produced, and 1s indeed 
one of the moſt general rules in reading. Thoſe 
who with to ſee a farther application of the inflexions, 
muſt conſult Elements of Elocution, vol. i. p. 180. 


LESSON XXIV. 
The Series, G radation, and Climax. 


THERE is a ſpecies of ſentences, which forms 
one of the greateſt beauties of compoſition, and 
which, if well pronounced, is among the moſt ſtrik- 
ing. graces of delivery : that is, where a number 
of particular members follow in a ſeries, and form 
ſomething like a gradation or climax. If we con 
ſider the nature of ſuch a ſentence, it will, in ſome 
meaſure, direct us to a juſt pronunciation of it. 1 
is a whole compoſed of many . particulars, arranged 

1 : in 


1 


y have 
es upon 
n thoſe 


$14» 


t inva* 


ns may 
le ſen- 
re the 
pt the 
fied in 
indeed 
Thoſe 
ions, 
180. 


forms 
1, and 


ſtrike 


umber 
form 
con- 
ſome 
it. It 
anged 

In 


the commencing ſeries: and that, where the ſeries 
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in ſuch order as to ſhew each part diſtinctly, and, 
at the ſame time, its relation to the whole. In order 
to mark theſe particulars diſtinctly, they muſt not 
be ſuffered to blend with each other; and at the 
ſame time to ſhow that they have a common rela- 
tion to the whole ſentence, they muſt not be pro- 
nounced entirely different. In ſhort, the ſimilitude 
and diverſity in the pronunciation ſhould be an exact 
picture of the ſimilitude and diverſity in the compo- 
ſition, For as a climax in writing ought to riſe in 
force as it proceeds, ſo the voice, in pronouncing 
it, ought gradually to increaſe its force upon every 
ſubſequent member. Here is the diverſity z but, as 
the members have a ſimilar form, and ſtand equally 
related to the object of the ſentence, they ought to . 
have a ſimilar inflexion of the voice. Here is the 
uniformity : for it is this inflexion or ſlide of the 
voice, that claſſes ſpeaking ſounds more ſpecifically 
than any other diſtinction. But, as theſe particulars, 
when they form a climax, are really emphatical, 
and require the falling ſlide; ſo every ſeries of par- 
ticulars, whether they really increaſe in force or 
not, may, for the ſake of gratifying the ear, and 
giving an importance to the ſubjeQ, adopt the falling 
inflexion likewiſe. This, however, muſt be under- 
ſtood only as a general rule. | 

Theſe obſervations premiſed, we may proceed to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeries into two kinds : that, where 
the ſeries begins the ſentence, but does not either 
end it, or form complete ſenſe ; which we may call 


either ends the ſentence, or forms complete ſenſe; 
which we may call the concluding ſeries. For the 
pronunciation of theſe different ſentences, we may | 


lay down this general rule. ; 
E 4 In 
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5 a concluding ſeries, let every member have the fall. 
inflexion before the end. 


tte aſſſicted, are duties that fall in our way, almoſt every 


5 The ignorance of the moderns, the ſcribblers of the age, 
the decay of pöctry, are the topics of detraction, wich 


Mo. 253. 


Vid. No. 315. 
- - Into their proper channels, throws off redindancies, and 


| the bady cannot ſubbit in its vigour, nor the ſoul act with 
| chearfulveſs. Bid. No, 11x. 


* 
-— 


— 


- ; 5-2 ap 4 
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. In a commencing ſeries, pronounce every parti. 
- eular with the falling inflexion but the laſt; and in 


ing inflexion except the laſt but one; and this ought 
to have the falling inflexion likewiſe, if it be of ſuf- 
fieient length to admit of a pauſe with the riſing 


To adviſe the Ignorant, relieve the ndedy, comfort 


In our country, a man ſeldom ſets for a poet, with. 
t attacking the reputation of all his brothers in the art, 


which he makes his entrance into the world. id. 
Nut if there be a beauty or uncommonneſs joined with 
this grandeur, as in a troubled gcean, a heaven adorned 
with ſtars and meteors, or a ſpacious landſcape, cut out 
inta rivers, woods, rocks, and meadows, the pleaſure 
ſtill grows upon us, as it ariſes from more than a ſingle 
Principle. 4, No. 4129 k 
As the genius of Milton was wonderfully turned to the 
ſublime, his ſubject is the nobleſt that could have entered 
into the thoughts of man; eyery thing that is truly great 
d aſtoniſhing has a place in it; the whole ſyſtem of the 
intellectual world; the chaos and the creJtion, heaven, 
earth, and hell, enter into the conſtitution of his poem. 


* 


Labour vr exerciſe fermente the kimours, caſis them 
helps nature in thoſe ſecret diſtributions, without which 
But ſince he hath inſiſted fo much upan the event, 1 


will hazard a bald aſſertion. But I beſèech you, aue 
N . 5 glans, 


— 
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moſt celebrated ätheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch a cree4 
as this were formed, and impoſed upon any one people 
in the world, whether it would not require an infinite 
greater meaſure of faith, than any ſet of articles which 
they ſo violently oppoſe. Spectator, No. 168. 


:  _-LESSON XXV. 
6 Concluding Series. 
OUR lives, fays Seneca, are ſpent. either in doing 
nothing at All, or in doing nothing to the pürpoſe, d 
in doing nothing that we ought to do. . No. gz. 


It was neceſſary for the world, that arts ſhould be in 
vented and improved, books written and tranſmitted v 
poſterity, nations conquered and civilized. 7b. No. 253. 


All other arts of perpetuating our ideas, except wt: 
ing or printing, continue but a ſhort time: ſtatues a 
Taft but a few thouſands of years, edifices fewer, a 
colours ſtill fewer than èdifices. 7b. No. 166. 


This perſuaſion of the truth of the goſpel, without the 
evidence which accompanies it, would not have been 
firm and ſo durable, it would not have acquired ner 
force with Age; it would not have reſiſted the torrent af 
time, and have paſſed from age to'age, to our own days, 


- I demand juſtice of you, fathers, upon the robber o 
the public treaſury, the oppreſſor of Afia Minor and 
Pamphy'lia, the invader of the rights and privileges 
Romans, the ſcourge and curſe of Sicily.  _ 

| A Cicero againſt Verm. 


By greatneſs, I do not only mean the bulk of at circ 
Angle object, but the largeneſs of a whole view, coe 5... 
fidered as one entire piece. Such are the pcoſpects of hole e 
open champaign country, a vaſt uncultivated defart, here d 


Huge heaps of mountains, high rocks, and prècipica ons: 
or 4 wide — of water where we are not ſtruck 
with the nov 


of the ſight, but with that rude kind af rk 


elty g 
ths magnificen 


i Re, P . p . 9 * 
: * 7 — Dan og Ty m—_ LS to Ad 
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agnificence which appears in many of theſe ſtupendous 


orks of nature. Spettator, No. 412. £] | 

Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life in 
eneral, we are wiſhing every period of it at an end. 
he minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of bũſi- 
els, then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive at hö- 
ours, then to retire. 15. No. 93. 5 


There is no bleſſing of life comparable to the enjoy - 
ent of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and un- 
dads the mind, clears and improves the underſtanding, 


a Creed: 
People 
finitely 
5 Which 


: doing genders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and 
ofe, od reſolütions, and finds employment for the moſt 
z. acant hours of life. 15. > OO : 
be in The devout man does not _ believe, but feels there 
ited oF 2 Deity ; he has actual ſenſations of him ; his expe- 
. 200, ence concurs with his reaſon ; he ſees him more and 
: 5 ore in all his intercourſes with him; and even in this. 
t unt. e almoſt loſes his faith in conviction. 16. No. 4655. 
ues (a C | | | „ _ 
r. m But it cannot be; no, my countrymen, it cannot be, 
„ . : 2 1 
at you have acted wrong in encountering danger 9 
or the liberty and ſafety of all Greece. No! by thoſe 
out tie enerous ſouls of ancient times, who were expoſed at MA- 
been othon, by thoſe who ſtood arrayed at Platæ a, by thoſe 
ed ne Who encountered the Perſian fleet at Salamis, who fought 
rrent Ot Artemifium ! By all thoſe illuſtrious ſons of Athens, 
days, ¶boſe remains lie depoſited in the public monuments! 
heed So | Fog Eeland's Demoſthenes... 
or 2 Nothing is more pleaſant to the fancy, than to enlarge 
leges d elf by degrees in fis contemplation of the various pro- 
ortions which its feveral objects bear to each other, when 
err compares the body of man, to the bulk of the whole 
p th, the earth, to the circle it deſcribes round the ſan, 
ot Mat circle, to the ſphere of the fixed itars, the ſphere of 
* e fixed ſtars, to the circuit of the whole ert ation, the 
$ 01 bole creation itſèlf, to the infinite ſpäce that is every 
art, "Where diffuſed abòut it; or when-the imagination works 
1 * Woward, and conſiders the bulk of a human body in 
1 7 ed of an animal a hundred times leis than a mite, the 
ra articular limbs of ſuch an animal, the different ſprings 
_ | 23 5 which, 


„ a ur OA 


which Actuate the limbs, the 
agoing, and the proportipnable minuteneſs of theſe ſe ven 
Parts . they have arrived at the full. hal and 
JCELECUHON. Weber, No. 430» 5 


: LESSON XXVI. 


* 


Os the Period, and the Methed of forming a a Cadence. 


WHEN a ' ſentence i is ſo far. perfectly Eniſhed, 2 
not to be connected in conſtruction with the fol 
lowing ſentence, it is marked with a period. This 
point is in general ſo well underſtood, that fer 
grammarians have thought it neceſſary to give a 
expreſs example of it; though there are none why 
have enquired into punctuation who do not know, 
that in looſe ſentences. the period. is frequently con- 
founded with the colon. But though the tone, with 
which we conclude a ſentence, is generally well un 
derſtood, we cannot be too careful in pronuncin 
tion to diſtinguiſh, it as much as poſſible from that 
member of à ſentence, which contains perfett 
ſenſe, and is uſually pointed with a colon. Such 
members, 'which may not be improperly called ſet 
tentialæ, or little ſentences, require the falling in- 
flexion, but in a highey tone than the preceding 
words; as if we had nl finiſhed a part of wh 
we had to fay, while the period requires the fall 
inflexion in a lower tone, as if we had nothin 
more. to. add. But phis final tone does not ot 
lower the laſt word; it has the ſame inffuence oi 
thoſe which more immediately precede the laſt; { 
chat the cadence. is, prepared by a gradual fall upoy 
thee ,concluding- words; every word in the lattct 


=" of a ſentence liding gently lower till the — 
* 0p 


wits which. ſot theſe. ſpring 


et Bri 


(orig 
— 


ops upon the Jaſt. This will more evidently aps 


ear upon repeating the fol ſentence. 


This perſuaſion, of the truth of the Goſpel, 3 
he evidence Which accompanies it, would not have been 
o firm and ſo durable; it would not have acquired new” 
orce with age : it would not have reſiſted the tdrrent of 
ime, and have paſſed from àge to age to our 6wn days. , 


We find perfect ſenſe formed at the ward And; ; 
but, as this does not. conclude the ſentence, theſe 
vords, though adopting the falling inffexion, are 
pronounced in a higher tone than the reſt; the 
ſame may be obſerved of the word age, which ends 


the cadence, and have paſſed from age io age to our own 


** he ſecond member; while in the laſt member, not 
'c wide) the word days is pronounced lower than the 
nod reſt, but the whole member falls gradually into 


. the voice to be able to pronounce by inflexions, I 
——— would tell him, that, beſides the lower tone which 
* the voice gradually falls into as it approaches the 

”_ end, he muſt place the riſing inſſexion on would, 
P the falling on = ed the falling on torrent,, the 


*. 1 ning on time; and the fame inflexions 1 in an oppo=® 
ing in- © order on the words age, age, own, and digg, 
eceding in the laſt member, as this is neceſſary to the har- 


mony of the cadence. 

But here it will be abſolntely neceſſary to baer 
that though the period generally requires the falling 
wllexion, overy period does not neceffarily adopt 
this inflexion in the ſame tone of voice; if ſentences 


f wha 
falling 
nothing 
ot ON) 


ce of 
ww re intimately connected in ſenſe, though the gram· 
l upon watical ſtructure of each may be independent on 
e late die other, they may not improperly be confidered/as 


je voice 


o many ſmall ſentences. making one W 
drop | | 
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days, If the pupil were ſufficiently acquainted with 
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thus requiring a pronunciation correſpondent to 

their logical dependence on each other: hence it 

may be laid down as a general rule, that a ſeries of 

periods in regular ſucceſſion are to be pronounced a 
every other ſeries: that is, if they follow each other 

regularly as parts of the ſame obſervation, they are 
to be pronounced as parts, and not as wholes. 


" EXAMPLES». 


Some men cannot diſcern between a noble and a min 
action. Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 
end or intention, and others purpoſely miſrepreſent 
or put a wrong interpretation on them. Spe. No, 2;5, IT 
pron1 
laſſe 
terrog 
are f 
arran 


_ Though the firſt part of this paſſage is marked 
with a period in all the editions of the Spectator I 
have ſeen, nothing can be plainer, than that it ought 
to be pronounced as the firſt member of the conclud- 


ing ſeries of three compound members. See article 


CoMPOUND SERIES» to J 
Sg es | ma 
Thus although the whole of life is allowed by every * 
one to be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions of it appear long fexio: 
and tedious. We are for lengthening our ſpan in general, ha 
but would fain contract the parts of which it is compoſed. N 4 
The uſurer would be very well ſatisſied to have all the © lat 
time annihilated, | that lies between the preſent moment end, w 


and next quarter-day. The politician would be contented ¶ ſpecie 
1 to loſe three years in his life, could he place things in . 
= the poſture, which he fancies they will ſtand in, after The in 
| ſuch a revolution of time. The minor would be glad to | 
ſtrike out of his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs RT 
| away before he comes of age. 'Thiis as faſt as our time ns 
rüns, we ſhould be very glad in möſt part of our lives, 88 
f that it ran mich faſter than it does. 16. No. 93. 


Though here are no leſs than fix periods in this 
; palſage, and every one of them requires the falling 
OT | inflexion, 


* 


nt to 
ce it. 


es of 
ed ag 


other. 


y are 


mean 
falſe 
reſent 


2550 


arked 
ator | 


"gh 


clud- 
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ORAMMAL * 


nflexion, yet the voice ought not to fall into a lower 
one till the laſt ſentence but one, where the words 
fore he comes of age, muſt fall gradually to the end. 
But, in order to give variety, and form a cadence, the 
Laſt ſentence muſt be pronounced i in a different manner 
from the reſt ; that is, the whole in a lower tone, 

ith the laſt member falling gradually, and the dif- 


ferent ſlides on the ſeveral words, as marked in the 


xample. | 
LESSON. XXVII. 


The Bare 
IT muſt be firſt obſerved, that with reſpect to 


pronunciation, all queſtions may be divided into two 


laſſes; namely, into ſuch as are formed by the i in- 
terrogative pronouns or adverbs, and into fuch as. 
are formed only by an inverſion of the common. 


arrangement of the words *; the firſt with reſpect 
to inflexion of voice, except in ſome few caſes, 


may be conſidered as purely declarative z and like 


declarative ſentences, they require the falling in- 


flexion at the end: and the laſt, with ſome few 


exceptions, require the riſing inflexion of voice on: 


the laſt word; and it is this riſing inflexion at the. 
end, which diſtinguiſhesthem from almoſt every other 
ſpecies of ſentence : of both theſe in their order. 


The I veftion, or the Queſtion with the _ 
 __ rogative Words. 


RULE I. When an interrogative 2 com- 
mences' with any of the interrogative pronouns on 


* Mr. Harris calls the former of theſe queſtions indefinite, and 
tte latter definite; as theſe may be anſwered b or or xe, while 
thoſe often require a whole ſentence tu anſwer See Hermes, 
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e RHETORKICATL 
adverbs, with reſpect to inflexion, elevation, or 


deprefbon of voice,. ee . likes 
declarative ſentence. © 


. | EXAMPLES. 


How can be exalt his thoughts to any thing great and 
nable, who only believes that after a ſhort turn on the 
{age of this world, he is to fink into oblivion, and to loſe 
his conſciouſneſs for Ever ? Spefator, No. 210. 


As an illuſtration of the rule, we need only alter 
two or three of the words to reduce id to a declara- 
tive ſentence; and we ſhall find the inflexion, eleva- 
— and depreſiion of voice on every part of it the 

ame. 


He cannot exalt bis thoughts to any thing great or 
noble, becauſe he only belteves that after a ſhort turn on 
the ſtage of this. world, he is to fink into oblivion, and 
to tofe his conſciouſneſs for &ver. 


| Neve we perceive, that the two 3 though 
one is an interrogation, and the other a declaration, 
_ end both with the fame inflexion of voice, and hat 

the falling inflexion; but if we convert theſe words 
into an interrogation, by leaving out the interroga- 
er word, we ſhall foon perceive the difference. 


| Can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble, 
who only believes that after a ſhort turn on the ſtage of 
this world he is to fink into oblivian. and loſe his con- 
Kiouſneſs for Ever? 


In pronouncing this ſentence with propriety, we 
And the voice flide upwards on the laft words, con- 
trary to the inflexion. it takes. in the two former 
examples. If grammarians, therefore, by the ele- 
vation of voice, whieh they attribute to-the queſtion, 


mean the riſing inflexion, their rule, with ſome few 
0 exceptions, 


wo 


„ » 


cceptions, is true only of queſtions formed without 
he interrogative words; for the others, though 
ex may have a force and loudneſs on the laſt words, 
they happen to be emphatical, have no more of 
hat diſtinctive inflexion which is peculiar to the 
ormer kind of interrogation, than if they were no 
ueſtions at all. Let us take another example: 
ſhy ſhould not a female character be as ridiculous in a 
an, as a male character in one of the female ſex? 
ere the voice is no more elevated at the end than if 
were to ſay—A female character is juſt as ridiculous 
a man, as a male charucter in one of the female er 
ut if I ſay, I nat a female character as ridiculous in a 
an, as a male character in one of the female ſex ? Here 
ot only the emphaſis, but the riſing inflexion is on 
he laſt words; effentially different from the in- 
exion on theſe words in the firſt queſtion, Why 
beuld not a female charafter be as ridiculous in a man, 
a male charactar in one of the female ſew ®' We may 
reſume, therefore, that it is the emphaſis, with 
yhich theſe queſtions ſometimes terminate, that has 
ed the generality of grammarians to conclude, that 
ll queſtions terminate in an elevation of yoice, and 


I, Or 
like 3 


it and 
n the 
0 loſe 


alter 
clara» 
levar 
it the 


at of 
irn on 
, and 


ough 
(tion, 
that 
vords 


708% ſo to confound that effential difference there is be- 
. ween a queſtion formed with, and without the 
noble, Interrogative words | 1 
oe of . RULE II. Interrogative ſentences commeneing 


vith interrogative words, and conſiſting of member 8 
n a ſeries depending neceſſarily on each other for 
enſe, are to be pronounced as a ſeries of members, 


con- 


by the ſame kind in a declarative ſentence. 
A | — * 
2 | EXAMPLES» „„ 
- on whence can he produce ſuch cogent exbortations 
: e practice of every virtue, ſuch ardent excitementy 
few v piety and devotion, and ſuch affiftance to attain them, 


ions, as 


© RHETORICAL 

| as thoſe which are to be met with throughout every py 
of theſe inimitable writing? EE © 

1 1  Fenyn's View of the Internal Evid. p. l. 
Where, amidſt the dark clouds of pagan philoſophy, 
can he ſhew us ſuch a clear proſpect of a future ſtate, the 

; . of the ſoul, the reſurrection of the ddad, and 
the general jidgment, as in St, Paul's Firſt Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians? Bid. 40. 


7 LESSON XVXVIII. b 
he definite Drueftion,. or - the Dueſftion avithout 1 ing 
DF interrogative Words, 
RULE I. When interrogative ſentences a be 
formed without the interrogative words, the lil 
word muſt have the riſing inflexion. If there be u 
emphatical word in the laſt member, followed by 
ſeveral words depending on it, which conclude tht 
ſentence, both the emphatical word and the cot 
cluding words are to be pronounced with the riling 


inflexion “: thus the words making one, and cauſe eue 


the ſhipwreck, in the two following examples, han 7 
Il the riſing inflexion. | | wi 


3 EXAMPLES. 

Would it not employ a beau prettily enough, if, inſtes 
of eternally playing with his ſnuff-box, he ſpent fon 
part of his time in making one? Sped?, No. 43. 
If the owner of a veſſel had fitted it out with eve © fir 
thing neceſſary, and provided to the utmoſt of his powe 
againſt the dangers of the ſea, and that a ſtorm ſpou 
afterwards ariſe and break the maſts, would any one! 
that caſe accuſe him of being the chuſe of the ſhipwreck 

. ©” Demoſthenes on the Crown. Koll. 


* That is, the word one is to be pronounced as if it were an V 
accented ſyllable of the word mating, and. as if written making" 
- bee Leſſon xxxi. | | Bu 


ry Pw Bur did you, O—(what title ſhall I. give you!) did 


ou betray the leaſt ſhadow of diſpleaſure againſt me, 


5. . nen I broke the chords of that harmony in your pre- 
loſophy M ence, and diſpoſſeſſed the commonwealth of the advan- 
ate, tu ges of that confederacy, which you magnify ſo much 
dad, zul ith the loudeſt ſtrains of your theatrical voice ? did you 


ſcend the röſtrum? did you denounce, or once explain 
hoſe crimes, with which you are now pleaſed to charge 
Ti "Rs. 


Would an infinitely wife Being make ſuch glorious 
eings for ſo mean a purpoſe ? can he delight in T 

luction of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort-hved 
eaſonable beings? would he give us talents that are not 


le to the 


Hout ti 


ces a be excrted, capacities that are not to be gratified ? 
the A de. No. 111. 55 p GY be 
re be u 7 ET ; | 
wed bil In theſe examples, we find, that, however va- 
jude th ioully the voice may employ itſelf on the reſt of the 
he con entence, the concluding words in the laſt member 


muſt neceſſarily be ſuſpended with the riſing in- 
lerion; the only exception to this rule is, when 
heſe interrogative ſentences are connected by the 


e riſing 
cauſe 


ences that ſucceed the conjunction, are pronounced 
u if they were formed by the interrogative words, 
f, inte” were merely declarative. .- 7 art 

ent fon | ae 5 21 
tected by the disjunctive or, ſucceed each other, 
ith eve 
vis pow! 
-m ſhoul 


ang inflexion. | 
i "REA MPLES. 
dhall we in your perſon cr6wn the author of the public 


alamities, or. ſha dy him? nes 
m_ , hue we deſtroy him? JA/chines 7 the 


: ls the goodneſs, or wiſdom, of the divine Being, more 
utcſted in this his proceeding ? Spe. No. 519. 


L0H A: MAG : 


e pro- | 


lisunctive or ; for in that caſe the ſentence or ſen- 


RULE II. When interrogative ſentences con- 


e firſt ends with the riſing, and the reſt with the 


LE S- 


il n HET 0 N c AL 
| LESSON XXIX. 


Fan 


75 "THIS note is appropriated by grammarians toi 
dicate that ſome paſhon or emotion is contained j 
the words to which it is annexed, and it may, thi 
fore, be looked upon as eſſentially diſtinct from th 
reſt of the points; the office of which is con 
monly ſuppoſed to be, that of fixing or determinin 
the ſenſe- only. Whether a point that indicat 
paſſion or emotion, without determining what en 
tion or paſſion is meant, or if we had points expre 
ſive of every paſſion or emotion, whether this wou nes x 
in common uſage more aſſiſt or embarraſs the c 
eution of the reader, I ſhalf not at preſent atteny 
to decide; but when this point is applied to {ey 
Tences, which from their form might be ſuppoſed! 
be merely interrogative, and yet really imply war 
der, ſurprize, or aſtoniſhment; when this uſe, 
ſay, is made of the note of exelamation, it muſt | 

eonfeſſed to be of no ſmall importance in reading 
and very Juitly deſerve a place in grammatical punt 

tuation 

Thus the ſentence, Hol myſterious are the unc 

Providence! which naturally adopts the exclamatia 

= may, by a ſpeaker who denies theſe myſteries, 

9 come a queſtion, by laying a ſtrefs on the v 
how, and ſubjoining the note of interrogation, 

How myſterious are the ways of Providence? H 

our gratitude, we may cry out with m 

| ture, I hat have you done for me ! or we may uſe b 

* very ſame words contemptuouſly to enquire, WII 

| | Save peu dene for me? intimating that nothing h 
been done; the very different import of theſe ſe 
tences, as they are differently pointed, ſufficien 

5 - &ew the utility of the note of exclamation. 


eners 
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It may not be entitely uſeleſs to eb obe 4 

mmon error of grammarians; which is, that both 
s point arid the anterrogation require an elevation 
voice. The inflexion_'of voice proper to on 
cies of queſtion, which, it is probable, ram - 


rians may have. miſtaken for an elevation of voice, 
„then is preſumed | has been fully explained ,under that 
rom Miele: "by t the'eferatioti of voice they i impute to this 
is confRfint, it is not unlikely that they mean the pathos 


energy with which we uſually expreſs. paſſion or 
tion ; but which is, by: no mcans, mfeparably 


nected with elevation of voice: were we even to 
poſe, that all pafſion or emotion neeefarity aſ- 
es a louder tone, it muſt ſtill be acknowledged 
is very different from a higher tone of voice, and 


- refore that the common rule 18 1581. faffacions and 

to iccurate.. 

poſed The truth i is, the expreifibn of fon or emotion, 
ly wolnts in giving a diſtin and ſpecthe: quality to 
8 „ ſounds we aſe, rather thaw in Fnereafing or 

m 1 


niſhing their quantity; or in grving this quan- 
7 any local direction 1 upwards, and downwards: 
lerſtanding the import of a fentence, and ex- 
ſling that fentence with paſſion or emotion, ate 
ngs as diſtinck as the head and the heart: this 
int, therefore, though uſeful to diſtinguiſh inter- 
ation from emotion, is as different from the reſt 
the points as Grammar is from Rhetoric; and 


reading 
al punt 


n aterer may be the tone of voice proper to the 
'e a of exclamation, it is certain the inffexions it 
wk ares are exattty the ſame as the reſt of the 


ts; that is, if the exclamatiog point is placet 


N er a member that would have the riſing inflexion 
eſe iu mother ſentence, it ought to have the riſing in 
ſicienu if after a member that would have the falling 


inflexion, 


% RHETORICATL 
inflexion, the exclamation ought to have the falling 
inflexion likewiſe. Ty) 

An inſtance that the e requires no p 
. ticular inflexion of voice, thay be ſeen in the fd 


lowing ſpeech of Gracchus, quoted by Cicero, | 
inſerted i in the Spectator, No. 541+ THF 


Whither ſhall 1 edrn 5 Wretch that I fs] to wid 
place ſhall I betake myſelf? Shall I go to the Cäpid c! 
alas! it is overflowed with my brother's blodd ! or ſi eben 
I retive to my houſe ? there I behold my moe ects 
* in miſery, weeping, and deſpairing! | ading. 
preſſi 
mma. 
The 
90d, \ 
ering 


Every diſtinct portion of this paſſage may be t 
ſaid to be an exclamation ;z and yet we find in reit 
ing it, though it can ſcarcely be pronounced vii 
much emotion, the inflexions of voice are ti 
ſame as if pronounced without any emotion at al 
that is, the portion, Whither Hall J turn, ta 
minates like a queſtion with the interrogative wor 
with the falling inflexion. The member, Vr 
that Jam, like a member forming incomplete ſenſ 
with the riſing inflex ion; the queſtion without th 
interrogative word, Shall 1 go to the Capitol, wit 
the riſing i 3 alas! it it overfloave d with n 
brother . blood, with the falling: the queſtion con 
mencin with the disjunctive or, or foal I retir 
my houſe, with the falling inflexion, but in a owe 
tone of Wige eſerves 
Thus we ſee how vague and indefinite are ti planat 
general rules for reading this point, ſor want Me caſe 
diſtinguiſhing high and low tones of voice frofiﬀhen we 
' thoſe upward and downward ſlides, which may Mer aud 
in any note of the voice, and which, from ti order 
radical difference, form the moſt marking difterenllpence 
in ne e, pgs / A 1 ption. 


iſter t 
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LESSON XX. 


x 


THE parentheſis is defined by our excellent 
zammarian, Dr. Lowth, to be a member of a ſen- 
ce inſerted in the body of a ſentence, which 
-mber is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at: all 
ets the conſtruction. He obſerves alſo, that in 
ading, or ſpeaking, it ought to have a moderate 


et 


mma. ; | 4 : r 3 5 
n rei The real nature of the parentheſis once under- 
ed wilWod, we are at no loſs for the true manner of de- 
are t\iWering it. The tone of voice ought to be inter- 


at all 
n, tel 
e wol 
Mee 


e {enki 


pted, as it were, by ſomething unforeſeen; and, 
r a pauſe, the parentheſis ſhould be pronounced 
a lower tone of voice, at the end of which, after 
other pauſe, the higher tone of voice, which was 
2rrupted, ſhould be reſumed, that the connexion 


out tiWtween the former and latter part of the inter- 
, wied ſentence may be reſtored. It may be obſerved 
with Wo, that, in order to preſerve the integrity of the 
n conf] | | 


reli I be pronounced in a lower tone, but 'a degree 
a loweliſter than the reſt of the period, as this ſtill better 


| elerves the broken ſenſe, and diſtinguiſhes the 
are tlanation from the text. For that this is always 
want ie caſe in converſation, -we can be under no doubt, 
ce frolhen we confider that whatever is ſuppoſed to make 
may Mr auditors wait, gives an impulſe to the tongue, 


- ta order to relieve them as ſoon as poſſible from the 
flerenc 


ation. 


LE EXAMPLES. 


preſſion of the voice, and a pauſe greater than a 


ncipal members, the parentheſis ought not only 


pence of an occaſional and unexpected inter- 
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hook 


Notwithſtanding all this care of Cicero, hiſtory 


forms us, that Marcus proved a mere blockhead; 51 
that nature (who it ſeemi was even with the ſon for feat. 
1 to the father} rendered him ineapable of eher 
Prop by all the rules of eloquencey, the precepts iſ®ighe 
| Fane , his own ar Ald the "moſt refnailtin, 
bation IEG ther 
F-muſt fetch my/allulions from thence) that core 
the male birds. have voices; that their ſongs „ a l p. 
before breeding time, and end à little after. 73, No. 18, lab! 
-" Dy, Che has obſervel, that Hemer is more per 1 
Ipicuoos raps other author; but if be i 4 fo (wh «1; 
et may ng nya rſpicuity ariſes fron his ſy 
* anne * itſelf in which he write at f 
3 ; | -Ward"s Grammar, p. 298 uh 
the 
The — "OO come to me from perſons d E 
che beſt ſenſe. in both ſexes: (for T may profieunce the 
characters from thein way of writing) do not a little t 2 ff 
ae. me in er en Wy of this my undertakiag e unce 
E des n Seckator, No. 11 ord h 
n s thi bet which foralthes' che ftvdginaricn hf" 
Ies idens; io that by the pleuſures of the imagination d * 
| (which I ſhall aſe * F ere mean (vg Ceri 
ee from viſible obj w_ nent, 
The ſtomach (crammid fram ov? » 00 
A tomb of boil'd and roaſt, 1 T — fiſh, 5 
| E Where bile, and wind, ant phlegm, and acid jar, — 7 
eblene 


And all the man is — 
Nemembers oft thyſchiook boy's ſimple fare, 
21 1 rate ſler po, and ſpiries ligbi as air. 
— 13 WE "EN 4 L 21 * Sat. ii. 
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LESSON XXI. 


On accented N RAY 


bY accent is generally and juſtly ien * 
reater force on one ſyllable of a word than on an- 
ther; but whether this force was pronounced in a 
igher, or only in a louder tone, was undecided, till by 
iſtinguiſning the voice into its two inflexions, the 
ccented ſyllable was found to be always louder, and 
ther higher or lower than the reſt of the ſyllables, 
cording to the inflexion with which the accent 
as pronounced *, The ſeat of the accent, or that 
fllable in a word which has a right to it, in pre- 
rence to the reſt, is decided by cuſtom, and does 
ot form any part of the preſent enquiry. The 
ueſtion here diſcuſſed, is, what is the nature of 
at force on a certain ſyllable of a word, which 
ord cannot properly be called emphatical? | Tons | 
the following ſentence, 


25 Evil communication corrupts integrity, 1 
bei aer 2 ſingle word is emphatical. Every word is pro- 
ertaliog e bunced with an equal degree of force, and every 


No. 114Mord has one accented ſyllable, pronounced CVie 
M&ntly louder than the reſt. But in the following | 
WEntence, _. 
can (voi Cerſvre is the tax a man pays to the pubic for bing 
nent, 
In the pronunciation of this ſentence, 1 * we 
d the words in Italics pronounced with an equal 
rree of force, but that the others ſink into a 
vleneſs, diſtinguiſhable-by-the dulleſt ear. If we 
quire what degree of feebleneſs it is, which theſe 
ds fall into, we ſhall find it to be exactly. on 


. See Aeneas of Klocution, vol. l. „ 
3 | * 


5 RUETORICA IL 
which is given to the unaccented ſyllables of th 


words cenſure, public, and eminent: ſo that if will hy 

| conſider the words in Roman letters as unaccente wp 
 Hyllables of the others, and joined to them as ſud iße⸗ 
we ſhall have a preciſe idea of the comparative fom * 
of each. Let us, for example, ſuppoſe them writ aan 
ten in the manner following, on 
Cenſure inhere amanpàys tothepublic nn ord. 
nent, | nd t. 
and we find we have a preciſe and definite idead far) 
the two forces, and need not recur to the comme co 
vague direction of © pronouncing ſome words mom ont 
forcibly, but not fo as to deprive the reſt of e {ha 
force: the forces of theſe two kinds of words are Mitho: 


much ſettled as the two kinds of force on accenteWWren 
and unaccented ſyllables, and theſe are ſufficient 
underſtood by all who have the gift of ſpeech. 

The firſt obvious diſtinction, therefore, betwee 
the ſounds of words, with reſpect to force, is, ini Mon to 
accented and unaccented; and while we know wh 
force we ought to give to the unaccented ſyllables 0 
2 word, we can be at no loſs for the 2 on ui... . 
accented words ; and we need but conſider thel ruptio 
words as the unaccented ſyllables of the others, Mut ne 
- po them properly. cented 


| eblene 

L. E 8 8 O N XXIX. | the en 
uch me 

On Emphatic Force. » Wvbzcic 


' EMPHATIC force, or that force we give (WW by e 
words either placed in oppoſition to other words, Piper. 
ſuggeſting ſuch an oppoſition, this force, I fay, WW this {« 
Hot quite fo definite as the force of accent: Miſords der 
| luckily, however, the degree of force on emphaſ pronot 
words is not ſo eſſential to emphaſis as the degr theſis. 


wee accented force is to accented words: if we pro- 
if willounce the ſmaller and leſs important words of à 
ent ntence, with the ſame force we do the more ſig- 
ſuchigcant words, we ſhall ſoon find that accent is of 
fore. ich more importance to the ſenſe than emphaſis. 
wile: us, for example, pronounce every word in the 
regoing ſentence (where there is no emphatic 
ord) with an equal degree of force, and we ſhall 
nd they want that light and ſhade, which is ne- 
ary to form a ſtrong picture of the thought. On 
e contrary, let us preſerve the proper inflexions 
pon the accented ſyllables of emphatic words, and 
e hall find the ſenſe fully and clearly brought out, 
ithout any more force upon theſe words than is 
ren to the other accented words, which are not 
phatical. Thus, in the following ſentence, 
The corruption of the beſt things produces the worſt. 
e find the two words bet and worft are in oppoſi- 
on to each other, and ate therefore emphatical ; but, 
order to expreſs this emphaſis, we do not find 
urſelves under the leaſt neceſſity of pronouncing 
eſe words louder or more forcibly than the words 
rruption and produces. The word things indeed 
ult neceſſarily be pronounced feeble like an un- 
cented ſyllable of the word beft ; and it is on this 
edleneſs of the word, Which belongs to both parts 
the emphaſis, that the emphatic ſenſe depends, 
uch more than on 17 force which is given to the 
phatic words themſelves. Let us try to illuſtrate 
err % 8 
Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity tries them. 

this ſentence we find the force of the emphatic - 
Ids depends entirely on the feebleneſs with which 
emph" pronounce the words common to both parts of the 
he deg"Withelis : for if, inſtead of pronouncing the words 
| F 2 |  frunds 


| 
. 


the emphatic words exceed the accented words 


wo R HE T OR I 1 


Fendt and them ag,unaccented ſyllables of gains 
tries, we ſhould give them the ſame force we do 
the latter words, the emphaſis and meaning of i 
ſentence wroald ae: entirely loſt. Lc jake anoth 
example. „ e ee 2913 


1 40 not fo mich requeſt as demand your attention, 


Here the words your attention may be called the 
Aiptical words; for it is by ellipſis only that they: 
omitted after requeſt and theſe words muſt nec: 
- farily be pronounced like unaccented ſyllables of t 
word demand, or the ſentence will be deprived of! 
energy. If we pronounce” theſe words feebly, f 
words requeſt. and demand may only have comm 
accented force, and yet the emphatic ſenſe of t 
ſentence. will be very perceptible ; but if we p 
nounce hour attention. with as much force as f 
words regugſt and demand, let us increaſe the fo 
on theſe latter words as much as we pleaſe, wel 
nd it impoſſible to make the ſentence emphatici 
Thus we ſee, that pronouncing the elliptical wo 
feebly, and as if they were only unaccented ſyllab 
of thoſe to which they, belong, is of much m 
Importance to the ſenſe of a ſentence, than any 
*ditional force on the emphatic word. If it be 
manded what is the degree of force we muſt g 
to emphatic words when we do beſtow this force 
them, it may be anſwered, this will in a great n 
ſure depend on the degree of paſſion with wh 
the words are expreſſed; but if we have merely 
eye to the expreffion of the ſenſe (for expreſſing 
| Tenſe of a paſſage, and expreſſing the paſſion o 
_ are very different things) we may make the force 


i murh as the accented. os exceeds the unaccen 
4 4878 | Har 
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Having thus ſhown the nature of accent and em- 


4 


aint 1 
ve dol 
of 


e a conciſe view of the cauſe of erfiphaſis, or that 


they em. 

5 of t L ESSON XXXUT. | 
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bly, What it is that conflitutes E mph TA 


IN every aſſemblage of obieas, ſome will appear 
Tre worthy of notice than others. In every aſſem- 
aze of ideas, which are pictures of theſe objects, 
e fame difference will certainly reign among them: 
lin every *afſemblage of words, which are .pic- 
res of theſe ideas, we ſhall find ſome of more.im- 


mark this importance, and conſequently a good 


the words. The art of ſpeaking then muſt. prin- 
pally conſiſt in arranging each word into its proper 


e pronunciation. We have ſeen, in the laſt ar- 
ie, that the prepoſitions, conjunctions, and ſmaller 
rds, are generally pronounced like unaccented 


lich they belong; and that theſe are ſometimes 


* 


force euliar meaning annexed to them. | 
vords Now what is this peculiar- meaning in words, 
cen lich requires a more than ordinary force in pro- 


ncing them, and properly denominates them em- 
i phatical ? 


101 


alis, as they are two ſpecies of force, and eng 
voured to evince the neceſſity of attending more 
the inflexion of the accent than to any greater 
gree of force upon it, I ſhall, in the. next place, 


ticular meaning in the words which. requires. 2 
re than common force in the pronunciation v 


tance than others. It is the buſineſs of a ſpeaker 


aker will make his pronunciation an exact picture 


als of importance, and afterwards giving it a ſuit- 


ables of the nouns, verbs, and participles, to 


nounced more or leſs forcibly, according to the | 


1 
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pMatical? This queſtion, however difficult it ny 
appear at firſt ſight, may be anſwered in one wor 
oppoſition. Whenever words are contraſted ij 
contradiſtinguiſhed om, or oppoſed io, other wordz 
they are always emphatical. When both parts 0 


this oppoſition or contraſt are expreſſed, the en. / 

| Phatic words become very obvious; as in the fo 4 

lowing paffage from Pope: | | a 
"Tis hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill n the 

Appear in evriting, or in judging ill: on e 

Bur of the two, leſs dangerous 1s th' offence onnes 

To tire aur patience, than miſlead our ſenſ7; enera 

Some feu in that, but numbers err in this; mpha 

Ten cenſure wrong, for ove who writes amiſs, We 

In this paffage, every word in Italics may be ſaid 3 : 

be empbatical; as every one of thefe. words is o orfo , 
poſed to ſome other word, as to its correlative oi, 

- correſpondent word. In the ſecond line, judging iich 1 
oppoſed to vi], in the fourth, miſſead is fk it: 

poſed to fire, and /enfe to patience ; in the fifth, u . 


is oppoſed to numbers, and this to that; as in the 
laſt line, one is oppoſed to ten, and writes to cenſun 
wrong and amiſ being only two words for exadly 
the ſame idea, have no oppoſition to each othe 
and therefore cannot be emphaticat. . 

But when the oppoſition, in which emphaſis cot 
ſiſts, is elliptical; that is, when but one part of tht 
antitheſis is expreſſed, and the other is to be ſup” 


vlied by che. underſtanding; and made out by H a, 
pronunciation; when this is tite caſe, I ſay, tif d 
emphatic word is not fo eaſily difcovered. He The 
then we muſt have recourfe to the general import of 8 
the ſentence; and whatever word we ſuppoſe to! Apt 


emphatical, muſt be tried, by pronouncing 2 Er 
| . | QIC1! 


GRAMMAR” - ma / 


\rcibly than the reſt of the words; and if this pro- 
unciation ſuggeſts a phraſe, which, if inſerted” in 
| aue ſentence, would explain and illuſtrate it, we 
words ey be ſure that word is emphatical. Let us try to 
arts Make this clear by examples. 85 
he en. And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, 
he fol Alike eſſential to th' amazing whole; 
The leaſt confuſion but in ox E, not all 
| That ſyitem only, but the whole muſt fall. 


the third line of this paſſage, we find an uneom- 
on effort in the author to expreſs © the ſtrong. 
onnexions, nice dependencies” of one part of the | 
eneral ſyſtem upon another: and if we lay a ſtrong = 
mphaſis on the word one, we ſhall find this con- 
exion and dependency very powerfully enforced 
or it will ſuggeſt this antitheſis : the leaſt confu- 
jon, not in ſeveral or a great many parts of the uni- 
erſe, but even in one, would bring confuſion on the 
bole.” This paraphraſe we not only find conſiſtent 
1th the ſenſe of the poet, but greatly illuſtrative == 
it; and hence we may determine the word one to = 

Gray's Elegy in a Country Church-yard affords us £5 
nother ſtriking inſtance of emphaſis, where only ? 
ne part of the antitheſis is expreſſed. The writer 
$ foretelling what. ſome hoary-headed ſwain will 
y of him when he lies numbered among the un- 
zonoured dead. | 
One morn I mĩſa'd him on th* aceuſtom'd hill, 

Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree; 


it my 


word, 


ſaid to 
3 15 0f 
tive ( 
ging ö 
13 0Þ« 
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y the Another came, nor yet beſide the rill, 
yy the Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he. 
Here The next with dirges due, in ſad*array, | 
ort of Slow thro? the church-way path we ſaw him borne ; 


to 0 
- more 
rcibly 


Approach, and read (for thoa canft read) the lay, 
 Grav'd on the ſtone, beneath yon aged thorn. 


F 4 Here 
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Here the words hou canft are emphatical, as they 
are evidently oppoſed to I cannot,” which are under. 
ſtood ; a very beautiful way of hinting the ſimplicity 


of the ſwain from his ignorance of the written ch» 
raters of his language. IT ; 
In theſe inſtances, the oppoſition ſuggeſted by e gon 
emphatical word is ſufficiently evident; in other caſes, 5 
perhaps, the antitheſis is not quite ſo obvious; but b 
if an emphaſis can be laid on any word, we may oth p 
be afſured that word is in antitheſis with ſome mear- ost 
ing. agreeable to the general ſenſe of the paſſage. PP de 
_ *-- Fo llluftrate this, let us pronounce a line of Ma- iber 
cus, in Cato, where, expreſſing his indignation at x 
the behaviour of Cæſar, he ſays: | | ST 
I'm tortur'd e'en to madneſs when I 2hi:4 of thecented 
proud victor, LY ; ne en 
And we ſhall find the greateſt ſtreſs fall naturally on arp 
that word, which ſeems oppoſed ts ſome commoil'”* : 
or general meaning; for the young hero does not ar 
fay in the common and unemphatic ſenſe of the Ic 
word zhink, that he is tortured even to madneſt 2 
when he thinks on Cæſar, but in the ſtrong andi. TY 
emphatic ſenſe of this word, which implies, not Tp 
only © when I hear or diſcourſe of him, but evet 4k 
when I think of him, I'm tortur'd &en to madneſs.” 5 5 
As the word zhink therefore riſes above the co ho +. 
mon level of ſignification, it is pronounced abo. of 
the common level of ſound ; and as this ſignific — 
tion is oppoſed to a ſignification leſs forcible, the uy 
word may be properly ſaid to be emphatical. Fo "ry 
we muſt carefully remember that emphaſis is affe. 
Preſs awe lay on words, which are in oppoſition or control, 
diſlinction io other words, either expreſſed or under/tol. Wi ldiſer 
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n Cha 


by the 


: 9 bere but one part of the antitheſis is expreſſed, are 
* ronounced much more forcibly than thoſe where 
a5 | | 
mean- 
re, 


Mar- 
10n at 


T&ented words to make it perceived; but when only 
ne emphatic word is exprefſed, and the other un- 
erſtood, it is neceſſary to increaſe the force upon the 
ord expreſſed, that what is in oppoſition to it, and 
s not expreſſed, may become more obvious and 
intelligible. „ VV 

If theſe obſervations are juſt, we ſee an evident 
reaſon why moſt of thoſe books, which mark the 
mphatical words in Italics, make almoſt every ſig- 
mficant word emphatical; and why this practice is 
o. much decried by others, as a uſeleſs multiplica- 
ion of emphaſis : both theſe parties are in the right. 


of the 


lly on 
mmon 
es not 
of the 
adneſs 
8 and 
s, not 
t evel 
1eſs.” 


> C0 be 
abort The former perceiving great numbers of words in 
nific. poſition to each other, very properly conſidered 
e, the dem as emphatical; and perceiving, at the ſame 


time, that almoſt every ſubſtantive, adjective, and 


Fo at IVE 
_— verb, had as much force in the pronunciation as 
s * hefl _— =p 

n ele emphatical words, they knew. not how to 


draw the line between them, and ſo marked them all 
ndſcriminately as emphatical. The latter, finding 
'F 5 that 


2 


LES 


is RHEPORICAL 


that very few words were pronounced more forcibly 
than the words we have juſt been deſeribing, con- 
cluded that very few words were emphatical, he. 
cauſe fo few were to be pronounced more forciby 
than the reſt. Thus, for want of a diſtinction 
between the,two kinds of emphatic words, neither 
party ſeems to have underſtood where the fault lay. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that the practi 
of marking ſo' many words. in Italics, as emph: 
tical, without diſtinguiſhing between emphaſes Mif0us 
preſſed, and emphaſes wunderfiood ; and without tel. 
ing us preciſely the degree of force to be given tc 
the words unmarked, was a much greater ſource of 
error than denying emphaſis to ſuch words as ha 
no more force than common ſubftantives, adjectixes 
and verbs. The latter opinion would at leaſt leave the 
_underſtanding to judge for itſelf, while the forme R 
would often miſlead it. Marking every ſignifica”* 
word as emphatical, tends greatly to give a turgid and 
bombaſtic pronunciation to common words, at thi 
fame time that it leſſens our attention to fuch as real 
deſerve extraordinary force. This cannot be bette 
explained than by quoting a paſſage from one of th 
beſt books of this kind, and making a few obſerr: 
tions on it. The paſſage I intend to conſider, is, th 
latter part of Pope's Prologue to Cato, as I find it 


the 5 of Spe ain, P- 86. . tebly 
Britons, atiend! be worth like this e, — 
And ſhow you have the virtue to be mov d. | Ine; 


With honeft corn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe /ubdu's: 
Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts 20 long 
On Fronch tranſlation, and Iialian ſong. 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves : aſſert the flage; 
Be jh warm d with your own native rage. 


R A M M A R. x07 
orcibly Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 

„ con. As Cato s. ſelf had not diſdain'd to Bear. 

al, be. 
orcibh 
inction 
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It lay. 
ractice 
emph: 
Aſes eu. 
ut tell 
ven tt 
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This paſſage is in general pretty accurately marked; 
ut if we conceive the words in Roman letters to 
ave exactly the ſame force as the unaccented ſyl- 
Libles of the others, we ſhall ſoon ſee that many ſig- 
ificant words are thrown too much into the ſhade. 
[ know it will be ſaid that theſe ſignificant words, 
hough they have not the force of the marked words, 

ſtill to have a ſufficient degree of force to 
xpreſs their meaning. But this is the very error 
| am combating: this is the . vague indefinite 
rule that echoes through all our books of this 


„ kind; this is the old aſylum of ignorance and idle- 
en neſs, the conſtant reſource of thoſe, who, for want 
en f ideas, pay us with words. The truth is, we 


muſt neceſſarily give theſe words the ſame force as 


ar the other words, or only the force of unaecented 
* ry ſyllables; between theſe two forces there is no 
s real medium. The line is drawn by nature between ac- 


cent and no accent; and, unleſs we ſtudiouſly ſtrive 
todo it, we cannot help ſtriking the two forces in 
exact proportion to each other. If we pronounce 
the accented ſyllable ſtronger, the unaccented will 
te ſtronger likewife, and inverſely. Thoſe, there- 


e bette 
e of thi 
obſerra 


1s, th 
ind iti 
cented ; but we need only make them enforce the 
former, and the latter will be infallibly rectiſied. 


bdi's. 5 555 e 
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fore, who pronounce the accented ſyllable too © 
ſeebly, will be too feeble in thoſe that are unac- 
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THE weed this, i in the firſt line, is certainly. en. 
titled to as much force as worth and approved ; and 
„in the next line, to as much as virtue and 
moued. Honeft ſcorn, i in the third line, is impaſſioned, 
and will admit of emphaſis above the accented words 
as it may, very agreeably to the ſenſe, be ſuppoſed 
to have this antitheſis: not merely with diflike, bu 
with ſcorn.' The word At, in the ſame line, may 
be faid to be emphatical in the ſame manner, as it 
points out Cato the Cegſor, in oppoſition to Cato of 
Utica, the hero of the prologue. In the fifth, the 
words precarioufly ſußſiſit muſt neceſſarily have more 
force than ſo many unaccented ſyllables, and ought 
therefore to have been in Italics, as well as the words 
Zoo long. *The' fixth line needs no comment; every 
ſignificant word is in oppoſition to another word, and 
is therefore emphatical. But in the next line, the 
word your/ehves, which is oppoſed to others, not ex 
preſſed in the ſame ſentence, and therefore high) 
-emphatical; this word, I ſay, is not diſtinguiſhed 
from tbe word ſenſe, or any other words that have 


common force; and is therefore confounded with. FR( 
them: whereas this word ought to have as much bafſag 
more force than the accented words, as theſe hae cate a 
more than the unaccented. 'The next line affords perly, 
us an error of the ſame kind: the word native is em ralit 
phatical, as it is oppoſed to foreign, not expreſſed lam f 
and therefore ought to have extraordinary force recom! 
The word rage, which is the elliptical word, 33 it * be 

uſed a 


—— be called, common both to Foreign and 1 
| ought 


4 


ught no more to have the force of native, 1 if 


| anner: Be juſtly warm'd, not with foreign rage, 
Work 


Ti Without depriving native of its emphaſis. Let it not 
ly en- 


de objected that rage is too ſignificant a word to be 
'; and unk into an unaccented ſyllable of native, for if 
we and be pronounced with its proper force, rage, 
honed, ough unaccented, will be more forcible than an 
words, unaccented ſyllable of a merely accented word. 
ppoſed The laſt line affords an opportunity of ſtrengthening 


ke, bu 
5 * 
as it 
Dato of 
h, the 
> more 
ought 


word; 


the former obſervations, by ſome which are very 


word /elf, in this line, is highly emphatical, as ſuch 
an emphaſis ſuggeſts this meaning: Such plays 
alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, not only as a per- 
ſon of good ſenſe, and nice morals, would approve, 
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highh 
-u;ſhed 


it have 

| with. FROM. the analyſis given in the laſt Leſſon of a 
mucl paſſage from Pope, We plainly. perceive how deli- 
> have cate a thing it is to mark the emphatic words pro- 
affords berly, and how eaſily we may be miſled by the ge- 


nerality of books in uſe. Advocate, therefore, as 
I am for the occaſional uſe of marks, I am far from 
recommending them on all occaſfons. Many thir 

may be uſeful at certain*times and places, which, if 
uſed at all times and places, would be incommo- 
dious 


is em 
reſſed 
force 

„ 28 it 
„alive 


ought 
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he — had been expreſſed at length, in this 


wut with your own native rage: nor can we poſ- 
bly pronounce rage with the ſame force as native, 


fmilar, and founded: on the ſame reaſons. , The 


but ſuch as even Cato himſelf would approve”; for 
this meaning is not only agreeable to the ſenſe of 


4 new Method of marking the different Forces of W, ird. 
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dious and embarraffing. ' Dividing words of diffs 
cult pronunciation into ſyllables, may fometimes be 
uſeful, even to thoſe who read well; but dividing 
every word into fyllables, would de fo far from 


aſſiſting ſuch a reader, that it would be the ſureſ 
way to embarraſs and perplex him. Italics, there 


fore, may be very uſefully employed in printing, u u 
mark emphaſis, where it is not obvious, or where ente 
the fenſe of a paſſage might be miſtaken for want oſ oget 
knowing it: but where the language is plain, and ny, 
the meaning obvious, Italics are not only uſeleſs, {ſth 
but diſtreſfing to the reader. From the want of: | 
clear idea of the nature of emphaſis, and of the Br 
difference between accented and naccented force, 3 
thoſe who mark books for pronunciation think they R 
have never done enough till they have put every f. O 
gle ſignificant word into Italics. For as no diſtinc- 0 
tion of force is ſettled · between theſe words, and 23 D 
every one is ſuppoſed to have a certain indefinite B. 
degree of force, the writer imagines he has done 8˙ 
wonders in ſhowing how much force ſo few words are A 
ſuſceptible of; and the reader, who is ſtruck with the N 
fight of ſo much force in ſo ſmall a compaſs, has not Bu 
the leaſt doubt of the emphaſis of every one of theſe found 
words, if he did but know how to pronounce them: them 
thus, by endeavouring to give every word an em- ente 
phatic force, he deprives thoſe words that are really be pr 
emphatical of the force which belongs to them, and I but o 
diſtorts and adulterates the meaning, by a quaint 205 
and unnatural pronunciation. p, 
But had we once a clear and diſtinct idea of en- follo 
phaſis, did we confider how few words are ſo em- B 
phatical as to require a greater force than accented A 
words, that every accented word has an equal, V 
degree of force, and that thoſe that are not accented, R 


8 | have 


f dif. Ware exactly the ſoroe of unaccented fyllables : with 
mes be I heſe principles in vier, 1 ſay, we might oonſtxuct 
ividing notation, which, it is preſumed would cdwey a 
r fron carer idea of the ſeveral prion of ſpeaking ſounds, 


ſureſt an any that has bitherto been hit upon. Let us, . 


there For example, take the foregoing paſſage from Pope: 

ing, to ict us conſider the leſs fgnificant Words as unac- 
wher Pested ſyllables of the others, and. aſſociate them 
ant of hogether accordingly : gi let us mark, thoſe words 


a, and Þuly,. which have. emphaſis Ae than e 


uſeleſs, rith a different character. i ee 

* Britons, ll Nad likethis Ta. 

f Andſhow youhavethevirtue tobemov d. 

ac Withhoneſt /cor» thefehfam' d Catoview d 

K they Rome learningarts from Greeee, wbemebefubcdu d. 

ry fin- Ourſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 

liſtine⸗ On French tranſlation andltalian ſong. 

and 25 Dare toh aveſenſexoufſeluer ; aſſert theſtage; 

lefi nite Bejuſtly warm warm d withyou rown natiuerage. 

8 done Suchplays alone ſhouldpl leaſe a 

rds are AsCato e hadnot in'd tohear. 

ith the 

W But if writing 1 in this manner ſhould be 

f theſe ſound troubleſome, or appear too much to diſguiſe 

them: them, we need only put a hyphen between the. ac- 

in em- ¶ (ented and unaccented words and the ſame effect will 

really be produced; that is, the whole aſſemblage will ſeem 

n, and but one word; by which means we ſhall have an 
exact idea of the relative force of each. Thus, the 

foregoing pallage may. be kad: in the, manner 

of em- lowing: * | 


quaint 


4+ -# 


* And-ſhow you · have · the · virtue tb-be-moy'd. x”. 
equußg With-honett ſcorn the-firſt-tam'd-Cato-view'd 1 
_ Rome learning arts from Greece, whom · ſhe· ſubdi d. 

ave 


1 6 


* | Ovur- 
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ſo em- Britons, OUT be-worth n chis approv'd, _. 4 
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ſttead of improving youth, perplex and retard then; 
: what is meant to be conveyed by this affociation is, i 


- of which all compoſition i is ſuſceptible ; and this, 


any OY hitherto. made ee bo... us. 


juſt' pfopoſed, it is impoſſible not to have taken no- 


elaſſification that neceſſarily follows the uniting of 


Our. ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 
Her a tranſlation, and - Italian ſong. 81 94 
Daze . to-haveſenſe-your/eves ; aſſert the-ftage; 
ply. warm'd wuh-your-own. zatize-rage. 
SS alone ſhoul Lp leaſe 1 

ato's LY If 1 had-not | di {dain'd to-hear. * 


; "Tet i nbt beImaj gined that this mode of printing 
is propoſed as' a model for leffons for teaching to 
read: no; ſuch unuſual combinations would, in. 


clear and diſtinct idea of the three kinds of force, 
it is preſumed, is better performed by this than by 
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Another Mi ethod: * — Pg Met "ferent Forces if 
Mord. | 


FROM the be of EI hb words we have 


celle— 
and th 
mph; 
ore 

Now 1 
pf * 
yords 
accent 
en in 


# 


tice” of a circumſtance which ariſes from it, and 
which, if properly attended to, will ſet the utility of 
this method; in a ſtill ſtronger light; and that i is, the 


unaccented words to thoſe that are accented, as if 


they were ſyllables of them: this claſmfication na- LI 
turally divides a ſentence into juſt ſo many portions < 
as there a are -accents. | Thus, in the, nee before Nor it 
quoted, . i” ee e ee ee other 

Properiy q grins friends, | and adrerfiry [t tries them, the w 


there 


— the language would ſeem to be 
xactly ſo many words. Here then is a new prin- 
ple of dividing fentences independent on the 
auſes, and which cannot fail to convey to us a 


rved, that the emphaſis which requires more 


nd that when it does occur, the ſenſe of the paſ- 
ge depends much more on the inflexion we give to 
e emphatic word, than on the force we pronounce 
t with. To theſe obſervations it may be added, 

hat, when there is no uncommon emphaſis i in a ſen⸗ 
ence, we may often pronounce it with more or 


Thus in the following ſentence, Pitch upon that courſe 
f hife which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will male 
! the moft deligbgful—Spect. No. 447. the two words 
cellent and delightful are contraſted with each other, 
nd therefore may be ſaid to be emphatical ; but the 
mphaſis on theſe words, it is evident, requires no 


rees of 


e have "ore force than ſeveral others in the ſentence; 
en no- Now this ſentence, without any injury to the ſenſe 
t, and f it, may be pronounced in four portions, the four 
lity of vords that, excellent, cuſtom, and delightful, having 
is, the N Pecented force, and the reſt unaccented ; 3 as 1 write- 
ing of Nen in the following manner : ; 


1 
Pitchuponthatcourſeof life \whichinhemoſtxcellent [ 
adcuſtom | willmakeitthem delightful. bent 


as if 
IN na- 
rtions 


efore Mor it may be pronounced in ten portions, with no. 


other alteration i in the ſenſe than to render it upon 
them, de whole more ſententious and I thus, 


there | Ris it 2 $5 $31 Pitch 


ear idea of pronunciation. It has been before ob- 


Pee chen the accented words but ſeldom occurs, 


ewer accents, without materially affecting the ſenſe. 


% Mn A 1 NO e A L 
© Pitch, | upontht [ courſe-þ oflife | whichisthemgy | 


If we 


excellent, | andciiſtom | willmikeit | them6ſt | delight whit 
Where we ſee the ſole difference between the {9 wa: 
mer and latter pronunciation of this paſſage ics ike fin 
giving accented force to four words in the one, ay es, e: 
to teh in che other. | afieft 1 
It muſt not be imagined that theſe diviſions alwyM--nte 
indicate pauſes; no; this diſtinction into portion 1id 
is the ſeparation of a ſentence into its accentual in Meceſſa 
pulſes; and theſe impulſes, though no pauſe inter g ſou 
venes, are as much diſtinguiſhed by the ear as tes o 
portions ſeparated by a pauſe. Thus the ear periſh: tun 
ceives as great a difference between the firſt mann. an- 
of pronouncing the words maß, where they ſoun ice tc 
like unaccented ſyllables of the words excellent aue ti] 
. delightful, and the laſt, where they have an indeſ Butt 
pendent accent, as it would do, to have a pauſe in fociat 
ſerted or omitted in any other part of the ſentence. am 
This claſſification of words ſeems pregnant with, be 
inſtruction: by applying it to ſentences of difficulWiy. 
pronunciation, we give the pupil a diſtinct ideac nuch 
the different forces of words, and by theſe mean... 
convey to him that idea of them which we think t, (11; 
beſt. Let us ſuppoſe we wanted to inſtruct a Pupierplan 
in the true emphatic. force of a paſſage. in Pope Were, t. 
Eſſay on Man, where the poet is enquiring after hay ark . 


pineſs. 


Plänt | of celeſtial | ſeed, I if dropp'd | below, : 
Say | in what mortal | (6il | chou deign'ſt | to gron” 
Fair op'ning | to ſome courts propitious ſhrine, 
Or deep. | with diamonds | in the flaming | —— 
Twin'd'| with the wreaths | Parnäſſian laurels yeild, 
Or reap'd | in iron | barveſts þ of the field ?— 
Fix'd to nd ſpot | is happineſs | fincere, 

Tis nowhere to be found, | or everywhere. 


IN | 
if acc 
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emo If we wilhed to explain our fenſe of the manner 
light which this paſſage ought to be read, could we 
. nbly take a better method than this ws dividing 
the into ſuch portions as are each of them pronounced 
lies ie fingle words? In this mode of marking the 


ne, unes, each word has its degree of force ſettled, by the 
aſieſt meaſure in the world, that of accented or un- 
cented ſyllables; and if to thefe accents are added 
e ſlide, or inflexion, with which every accent is 


ccelfarily pronounced, we have a note tion of ſpeak- 


 alwa) 
20rtior 
tual in 


e inter, ſounds, that gives us as infallibly the leading 
r as HMotes of ſpeech, as the notes of muſic convey to us 
ar Me tune of a ſong; the graces and beauties of ſing- 
mann 8 and ſpeaking muſt be conveyed by the living 


ſoun 
ent and 
1 inde 
uſe 1 
tence, 
nt with 
difficul 
idea 0 
mean 


dice to the ear, but this does not preclude 1 in either 
be utility. of marks to the eye. : 

But though I would by no means recommend this 
ſociation of words as a common leſſon for. youth, 
am well perſuaded that, on ſome occaſions, it 


me, difficult. paſſages by it, A youth will have a 
nuch clearer idea of the force he is to give to the 


ink th ſyllables of the other words, than by any other 
5 7-2 anation' we can make uſe of; and in order to im- 
E reſs this idea, it may not be improper to write.or 


bark re with the words thus ee 


gron LE 8 8 0 N XXXVIIL 
wer ll of underflanding the di 4 dia, and d differen 
eil, Forces of | 


IV the fame manner 1 fog a i the uſe 


it accents, to mark the different ſlides of the voice. 
Where 


yay be very uſeful to explain the pronunciation of 


ubordinate words of a ſentence, by conſidering them 


_ 
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Where the language is ſmooth, and the mea thy lar W 
clear, any kind of marks would do more hurt th g T 
good; but where the language is uncouth, and th p 

meaning obſcure, nothing can be more certain tha 

the uſefulneſs' of ſome marks to direct the voice i 

the pronunciation. Let us illuſtrate this by ſons 

paſſages from Dr. Young. Speaking of the folly 
thoſe who delay an amendment of their lives, he 
ſays, e $2 Ty Ie: 5 Ti .. | 
He excellent that life they ne er will lead! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails; _ 

That Jodg'd in fate's, to wiſdom they conſign: 

- The things they can't but purpoſe they poſtpone, 


This paſſage will toſe much of its clearneſs, and i 
its beauty, if the word fates, in the third line, is u 
pronounced with the falling inflexion : this inflexia 
will ſtrongly mark the folly of conſigning to wiſdon, 
or uſing wiſely, what is not in their own hands, but 
elders . 4 
The two following lines in this paſſage afford at- 
other opportunity of ſhewing how important to the 
ſenſe is a particular inflexion on a particular word. 
Ti not in folly not to ſcorn. a fool ; 
And ſcarce.in human wiſdom to do more. 
If we do not give y the emphaſis with the falling 
inflexion, the thought will be ſcarcely intelligible. 
The ſame may be obſerved of the word rh emſelues, il 
the ſecond line of the following paſſage : 
All men think all men mortal but themſelves ; 
... Themſdlves, when ſome alarming ſhock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the ſ udden dread. 


Phe following paſſage will afford an inſtance of tht 
neceſſity of adopting the other inſlexion on a Ed 


x * 
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Lay: word, in order to elueidate and fix the mean- 


eanig 
t te. Tue poet; ſpeaking of ehe original 1 
d thy 5 paſſions, ſays, 8 1 


1 tha 
"ICE if 
ſome 
olly ] 
585 le 


What though. our paſſions a are run 5 64 and too 
With. low terreſtrial appetite, to graze 

On traſh, on toys, dethron'd from high deſire 3 

Yet ſtill through their diſgrace, no. feeble ray : / / 
Of greatneſs, ſhines, and tells us whence they fall, ; 


e riſing inflexion, we ſhall be led to ſuppoſe that 
ot even a feeble' ray of greatneſs ſhines: a ſenſe 
realy contrary to the ſcope of the author. 

Milton, who from his fondneſs for the ancients, 


nd u requently departs widely from the idiom of his own 
11 anguage, affords us frequent inſtances of the neceſ- 
deri of attending nicely to the inflexion of voice with 
ſdom {hich we read, in order to preſerve his meaning. 


bus, where he is deſcribing the fallen angels as 


athering around their leader, he ſays, 


Nor did they nt perceive the evil plight _ AY 
In which they were, or the fierce pains nõt feel, 


he words not in this paſſage muſt neceſſarily. "iv 
he emphaſis with the riſing inflexion, as this! ſpe- 


ine emphaſis is the only way of rendering the ſenſe 
zible. t te paſſage. intelligible... 
ves in As a farther proof of the neceſſity of diſtinguiſh- 


ing emphaſis into two kinds, and of having a diſtinct 
and different mark for each, we need only attend to 


the ſame author, Where he deſcgibes Satan's ſur- 


f the Neat. 1 8 

partie Satan was now at hand, and from, his fone. DUR 

cular Fhe monſter moring, onward came 88 faſt, - | With 
. 5 | _ 


we do not give the word feeble the emphaſis with 2 


enſible of the miſery of their ſtate; while they are 7 


the pronunciation of the following paſſage from 
priſe at the hand and approach of the eur of N 
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Wich horrid ſtrides; hell trembled as he ſtrode. cente 
. Th undauared, fiend what this might be admir'd; e folle 

Admir'd, not fear'd : God and his ſon except, ; 
Treated thing nought valu'd he nor ſhunn'd; Iwiſh 
And with Keinfol-twok; thus firſt began; | 
: ra. Loft, 6. ii. v. % 1-wil 
There are few readers, who, in pronouncing ti ln thi 
paſſage, would not give admir d, in thè fifth lin aſe pr 
the riſing ſlide, and fear d the falling; but notbiai . wor 
can be more evident than that this does not bring l the 
out the ſenſe of the paſſage with half the force ot gr. 
contrary poſition of the ſlides. The falling fide am ſue 
admir d, and the riſing on fear d, is agreeable to ti te © 
general rule the ear always follows, in pronounciaſ e, 4 
poſitive and negative members, when it is unemba . do. 
raſſed by the intricacies of poetic language. Thu hich v 
we ſee it is of little conſequence to tell us odes o 
word is emphatical, unleſs the kind of emphaſis Min 
ſpecified, and when this is done we find the ſenſq es © 
of a paſſage is determine. | her, v 
I ſhall. conclude theſe obſervations, on the utilitſ*tcrn 
of marks, by ſhewing the very different ſenſe of noun 
ſentence according to the different force and in depri. 
flexion which is given to its ſeveral parts. When” is 
we take our leave of a perſon,” we ſometimes mal theſe 
uſe of the following ſentence: r: * 
. e W Th th eac 
1 110 you all the happineſs this world can afford. ſages, 
If we lay an equal ſtreſs upon the words wjb rh 
all, happineſs, this, world, and afford, and pronounce 9 | 
the reſt like unaccented ſyllables of theſe, we (li 5 Ely 
find 1 ſenſe, imply ing that this world can afford great hu the 
happineſs ; but if we lay an emphaſis with the fit ud 
ing inflexion on allʒ and one with the riſing on L. „ bee 


Pag, and pronounce the reſt of the words like » 
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cented ſyllables of theſe, as if oy were written in 
e following manner: 5 


0 


nn | tioworlewatir 
| Or thus, 
Lit-you-aW-the es e * 


In this caſe, I ſay, we ſhall find a very different 
le produced; for it will ſtrongly intimate that 
is world has very little happineſs to afford. | 

f theſe obſervations are juſt, we may perceive 
bat great advantages. we might reaſonably expect 
dm ſuch a knowledge of the voice as would enable 
to comprehend and practiſe the diſtinction of 
ce, and the twofold diſtinction of inflexions here 
id down. We ſhould then have a language in 
dich we might converſe. intelligibly on different 
odes of pronunciation : we could tell the reader 
anly and ſimply, that ſuch words require one 
cies of force and inflexion, and ſuch words an- 
her, without having recourſe to ſuch yague and 
leterminate directions as ſaying, that © he muſt 
onounce ſome. words with emphaſis, but not ſo as 


er is curious to ſee the obſcurity, which a want 
theſe diſtinctions occaſions, may conſult ſome of 
r beſt writers on this ſubject, where they diſpute 


ſages, Here he may ſee how men may wrangle 
thout end, and each ſeem to have the victory, 


emſelves, for want of preciſe and definite terms. 
by the firſt method of. pronouncing this Hinged, page 118, it 


| tn the laſt, the ſentence ſeems to conſiſt only of two very 25 
r "t. 


' 


deprive others of a certain degree of it.“ Who- 


th each other about the pronunciation of certain 


ben they neither underſtand each other, nor even 


s to the ear to contain as many words as there are accents, vis. 
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KvLizs on READING: Vers, 2 


* On the Slider or Lire of Verſe. : 


THE fieſt general rule for reading verſe, is, 

we ought to give it that meaſured, Farne 
of ſound, which diftinguiſhes it from proſe, witl 
falling into that bombaſtic, chanting pronuncitl 1 6 
which makes it ridiculous. This medium, like 
others where excellence reſides, is not very calf 
hit; and here, as in ſimilar caſes, the worſt f 
treme muſt be avoided. For this purpoſe, it 
not be improper, before we read verſe wich | 

efical graces, to pronounce it exactly as if it 
proſe : this will be depriving verſe of its beauth f a 
will tend to preſerve it from deformity: the 
of voice will be frequently different, but e 
flexions will be nearly the ſame. 1 
But though an elegant and e P dg 
ciation of verſe, will ſometimes oblige us to al 
different inflexions from thoſe we uſe in poi 
may ſtill be laid down as a good Feneral rule, M 
verſe requires the ſame inflexions as proſe, 99 9 
leſs ſtrongly marked, and more approaching to 
notones. If, therefore, we are at a loſs for the bl 
inflexion of voice, on any word in poetry, let us N 
duce it to earneſt converſation, and pronounce l 
the moſt familiar and proſaic manner; and we 
for the moſt part, fall into thoſe very kalen W 
| ought to adopt in repeating verſe. - 7 F 
This obſervation naturally leads us to 2 
which may be juſtly looked upon as the funde 
tal principle of all poetic pronunciation; wh hich 
| that wherever A ſentence, or member 0: a ſentel 'Y 
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ald neceffarily require the falling inflexion in 

le, it dukt always to have the ſame inflexion in 
xtry ; fot though, if we were to read verſe pro- 
aically, we ſhould often place the falling inflexion 
here the ſtyle of verſe would require the riſing, 
et in thoſe parts, where a portion of perfect ſenſe, 
the concluſion of a ſentence, neceſſarily requires 
he falling inflexion, the ſame inffexion - muſt” be 
opted both in verſe and proſe. Thus in Milton's 
leſcription of the deluge; in Paradiſe Loſt: 


{ Meanwhile the ſouth wind roſe, and with black wings 
Wide hov'ting, all the clouds together drove | 
From under heav'n: the hills, to their ſupply, 

| Vapour; and exhaltion duſk and moiſt 

Sent up amain: and now the thick'n'd ſky, - 
Like a dark cieling ſtood ; down ruſh'd the rain 
pappetuous, and continu'd till the earth po 
No more was feen; the floating veſſel ſwam 

F Uplifted, and ſecure with beaked prow 


1 


* 


Kode tilting o'er the waves. „ nes 
==... Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. v. 738. 


I this paſſage, every member forming perfect 
Ele, if read as 16 many lines of proſe would end 
the falling flide, and this is the ſlide they ought 
Fend with in verſe. The member; indeed, which 
as with impetuous, ought to have the riſing ſlide; 
Rauſe, though it forms perfect ſenſe, it is fol- 
Ned by a member which does not form ſenſe by 
Alf, and for this reaſon would neceſſarily adopt 
Etiüng flide if it were proſe. e. 
In the ſame manner, though we frequently ſuſ- 
Ed the voice by the rifing” inflexion in verſe, 
dere, if the compoſition were proſe, 'we ſhould 
Wpt the falling; yet, wherever in proſe, the mem- 

or ſentence would neceſſarily require the riſing 
* n inflexion, 


2  RHETORICAL 


inſlexion, this inflexion muſt neceſſarily be adoptel 
in verſe: An inſtance of all theſe caſes may b 
found! in the following example from Fope: 


f of 1 
is ho 
ral 01 


He, _ through vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe ; 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 
What other planets: circle other ſuns; 
What vary'd being peoples ev'ry ſtar ; 
May tell why heav'n has made us as we are. 
But of this frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
'The ſtrong connexions, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt; has thy pervading ſoul 
Look d pan ? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 


RUL 


e ſam 


And drawn W upheld by God, or thee ? L 0 + 
i Pope's Bay on Ha Ee 
'Tf this pellge were ke” every Ve but the fifth m - 
might end with the falling inflexion ; but the fift ly 5 
being that where the two principal conſtructie ere. _ 
parts unite, and the ſenſe. begins to form, here... the 
both in proſe and verſe, muſt be the principal pave tz ; 
and the riſing inflexion. The two queſtions witli Ip 
which the ninth and tenth line end, ought to have thall|  * 
riſing inflexion alſo, as this is the inflexion they woul . 
neceſſarily have in profe ; though from injudiciouſi — all 
printing the Taft couplet, fo as to form a freſh p What 
ragraph, the word hol: is generally pronouncet 13 1 
with the falling inflexion, in order to avoid the b '? 
effect of a queſtion with the riſing inflexion at hk, injud 
end of a paragraph; which would be effeCtually pal, a ſtre 
vented by uniting the laſt couplet to the reſt, ſo , good re 
to form one whole portion, and which was unfoul..c - 
edly the intention of the poet. n the fol 
Having premiſed theſe ations, I ſhall e word 
dcgvour to throw together a few pules for the rea oi Br 


M 
4 
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4 ij hoped will be more uſef than thoſe very ge- 
ral ones, which are commonly to be met with on 

is ſubject, and which, though very ingenious, ' 


em calculated rather for cle ag. af verſes 
an the ewig © of them.) 25 "TE 


LE 8 8 0 N i. 
E the Accent and B phaſe 7 of Fark.” | 


le? Ne ſame accent, and every word the ſame emphaſis 


on of poetry, yet, if this arrangement tends to 
ve an emphaſis to words which would have none 
) proſe, or an accent to ſuch ſyllables as have pro- 
ly no accent, the rhytbmus, or muſic of the 
ere, muſt be entirely neglected. Thus the ar- 
cle the ought never to have a ſtreſs, though placed 


(cent. 
E R A M PLE. | 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgement, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 
b pride, the never failing vice of fools, ey 


\n injudicious reader of rel would be very apt to 
ay a ſtreſs upon the article 7he in the third line, but 
good reader would neglect the-ſtreſs on this, and 
ransfer it to the words what and weak, Thus alſo, 


be word 55 becaufe we ſhould not give it any ut 
Folaic Pronunciations fs 


g of verſe, which, by deſce nding to Fun. | 


RULE I. In verſe every ſyllable * Mult 1 | 


in proſe; for, though the rbythmical arrange 
zent of the accent and emphaſis is the very defini- 


n that part of the verſe where the car expects an 


the following example, no ſtreſs muſt be laid on 


G 2 Aﬀec- 


in or near the middle of the line, which is called i 


% RHETORICATL 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller and Kronger chan the weeds they Made, jy 


For the fame reaſon the word as, either in ü. 
ſirſt or ſecond line of the following couplet ouglt y 
have no ſtrels. 


Na 

Eye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, An 
And catch the manners living as they riſe. Pu - 

n. 

The laſt ſyllable of the word excellent, in the fo Thi 
lowing conplet, being the place of the ſtreſs, iſ An 
very apt to draw the organs to a wrong pronunciatior ay 


of the word, in compliance n the rhythmus of 
the verſe. 


Their praile is ; till, the ſtyle is endelicnt ; 
The ſenſe they humbly take upon content, Pu 


But a ſtreſs upon the laſt ſyllable of this word mi 
be avoided as the moſt childiſh and ridiculous pt 
nunciation in the world. The ſame may be ob 
ſerved of the word eloquence, and the pareitle thy 


in the following couplet: enth 
| 7 
Falſe eloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, | pon pr 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on ev'ry place. mit of 


If, in compliance with the rhythmus, or tune 
the verſe, we lay a ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable of 
quence, and on the particle the in the firſt of the 
verſes, to a good judge of reading ſcarcely any thin 
can be conceived more diſguſting. 


leces of 
t him [ 
ams's- 
e the ſu 
fled in 
anner, 
ce, th: 
e capita; 
the ſ. 


LES SON XII. 
RULE II. Almoſt every verſe admits = a pau 


cexſura; this muſt be carefully obſerved in read 
| ye 


GRAMMAR. 126 


ile, or much of the dliſtinctneſs, and almoſt « 41 | 
he harmony will be leſ. a | 


EXAMPLE. 


Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 

And wiſely curb'd proud man's pretending wit; 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 
In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plaing ; 
Thus in the ſoul, while memory 1 

The ſolid pow'r of underſtanding fails; 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory's ſoft figures melt away. Poe. 


heſe lines have ſeldom any points inſerted in the 
iddle, even by the maſt ſcrupulous punctuyſts ; 
nd yet nothing can be more palpable to the ear than 
at a pauſe i in the firſt at things, in the ſecond af 
hd, in the third at land, in the fourth at parts, 

i the Gifth at J, is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
umony of theſe lines; and that the fixth, by ad- 
itting no pauſe hut at underſtanding, and the 
menth, none but at imagination, border very nearly 
0 * The reafon why theſe lines will nut 
Imit of a pauſe any where but at thefe wards, will 
evident to thoſe who have peruſed the former 
art of this work on the diviſion of a ſentence ; and 
the reader would ſee one of the moſt curious 
teces of analyſis on this fubject in any language, 
t him peruſe the-chapter on Verſiflcation, in Lord 
ams's Elements of Criticiſm; where he will 
e the ſubject of pauſing, as it relates to verſe, diſ- 
lled in the deepeſt, cleareft, and moſt ſatisfactory 


er. It will be only neceffary to obſerve in this 
a pal 


ce, that though the moſt harmonious place tar 

* e capital pauſe i 18 after the fourth ſy llable, it may, | 
real the lake of N the ſeals ſtrongly and 
Ye ſuitably 5 


„s A 1 1 C1 4 1 
ſuitably, and even ſometimes for the ſake of 
riety, be placed at ſeveral other intervals. 


EXAMPLES. 


, Tis hard to fay—if | greater want of kill, He 
So when an angel by divine command, Bu 
With riſing tempeſts— ſhake a guilty land, — 
Then from his cloſing eyes—thy form ſhall part, Hi. 
And the laſt pang—ſhall tear thee from his heart, R. 
Inſpir'd repuls'd battalions—to engage, 1 
And taught the doubtful battle - where to rage. the pa! 
Know then thyſelf—preſume not God to ſcan; 
The proper ſtudy of mankind—is man, 
| 5 25 L E 8 80 N XIII. Th: 
RULE III. In order to form a cadence in 2 x. 
riod in rhyming verſe, ye muſt adopt the fall In x 
inflexion with conſiderabl@force in the cæſura of tO fo 
"laſt line but one. . Inſp 
BEL TEt ee ts ah ro Te oh | And 
1 — E X A MPL E. 80 
One ſcience only will one genius fit, | — 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit; Cale 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, And 
But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts; Rid, 
Like kings, we loſe the conqueſts gain'd before | 
By vain ambition ſtill to make them more; | 
Each might his ſev'ral province—well command, | This 
Would all but ſloop to what they underſtand. poetic | 
In repeating theſe lines, we ſhall find it neceſſ in blan 
to form the cadence, by giving the falling infſen g keſcript 


with a little more force than common to the . 


wa g0( 
poi | 


— 


8 RAM M 4 R. 1 
of vince. The ſame may be obſerved of the word 
| roþeF4 in the laſt line of the following paſſage : 
80 pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky 
Th' eternal ſnows appear already paſt, — 
And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt: 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way; 
Th' increafing proſpe&t—tires our wand'ring eyes, 
art, Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps an Alps ariſe, 
art „ 7 et 
; RULE IV. A fimile in poetry ought always to 
de read in a lower tone of voice, than that part of 


e. me paſſage which precedes it. 


| EXAMPLE, SW 

"Twas then great Marlb*rough's mighty ſoul was 
. ror, 1 | | | 
That in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmov'd, 
Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 
Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war; 
In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 
To fainting ſc n cy ſent the timely aid; 
Inſpir'd repuls'd battalions to engage, 
And taught the doubtfut battle where to rage. 
So when an angel, by divine command, 
With rifing tempeſts ſhakes the guilty lands, 
(Such as of late ey pole e paſt) ) 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſtz 
And pleas'd th' Almighty*s-orders to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind, and dire&s the ſtorm. 


in ap 
falli 
a Ol tl 


od WY This rule is one of the greateſt · embelliſhments of 

joetic pronunciation, and is to be obſerved no. leſs 
eccl[aWin blank verſe than in rhyme. Milton's beautiful 
nflexGlcription! of the ſports of the fallen angels, affords 


8 a good opportunity of exemplifying it. | 
| b 8 4 ye Part: 
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Part curb their fiery ſteeds, or ſhun-the. goal 


Wich rapid wheels, or fronted brigads form. ne re: 
As when, to warn proud cities, war appears wing 
Wag'd in the troubl'd ſky, and armies ruſm ing in 
To batile in the clouds, before each van 3 2 1 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their ſpean; Fm 
Till thickeſt legions cloſe, with feats of arms 558 f 
Prom either end of heav'n the welkin burns. 1 
Others with vaſt Typhæan rage more fell An 
Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar, RUL] 
As when Alcides,* from Echalia crown'd ription 
With conqueſt, felt th' invenom'd robe, and tore d a ſat 
Through pain up by the roots Theſſalian pines, This 
And Lichas from the top of Eta threw | 7 
Into th' Euboic ſea. Par. Lofl. 5. ii. v. zu. HOG 
| VOICE 
In reading this paſſage the voice muft drop into certal! 
a monotone at the commencement of each ſimile: ef te 
as it proceeds, the voice gradually ſlides out of the 5 
monotone, to avoid too great a ſameneſs ; ; but the” ho 
monotone itſelf, being ſo eſſentially different fron” l eri 
the preceding kyle of pronunciation, becomes one p 
11 the PR lounges of variety. | 
125 An 
Alike 
LESSON XIII. The | 
hat 
_RULEV. Where chene is no pauſe i in the ſenſ 1 
at the end of a verſe, the laſt word muſt bare Plane 
exactly the ſame inflexion it would have i in proſe. — r 
ing 
Over their heads a chry tal firmament, Heav 
Whereon a ſaphir throne, inlaid with pure And 
Amber, aud colours of the flow! ry arch. © Mil nn t 
ile 
In this example, the word pure muſt bans the falling. der 
inflexion, whether we aka By any pauſe at it or no fifth 


as this is the inflexion the word would bays if the 
entency 


iG\R A MOM AR ng 
ntence were Pronauncad profaically. . the 
1 reafon the words reti and wert, it the fol- 
wing examples! muſt BE: SER: TO the! 


* 4. 


5 his hind the EEG hilts ter 
Each to his place; : they heard his voice, and ood 
Obſequious ; ' heav'n hie wonted face renew'd;:: 


And with freſh flow'rets hill and valley ſwil'd. 
Milton. 


RULE VI. Sublime, grand, and magnificent de- 
nption in poetry requires a lower tone of voice, 


d a ſameneſs nearly approaching to a monotone. 
This rule Will furpriſe many, who have always 
en taught to look upon a monotone, or ſameneſs 


voice, as a deformity in reading. A deformity 
certainly is, when it ariſes either from a want of 
wer to alter the voice, or a want of judgment to 
troduce it properly; but I prefume it may be witli 
nfidence affirmed, that when it is introduced with 
opriety, it is one of the greateſt embelliſnments 


| poctic pronunciation. . 
| EXAMPLE, = 


Andi if each ſyſtem in gradation rolt; 
Alike eſſential to th? amazing whole, 
The leaſt confufjon but in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the wh ole muft fall. 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly 
Planets and funs run lawleſs through the ſky y; 
Let ruling angels from their ſpheres be hurl'&:! 
Being on being wreck'd, and world on world, 
Heav'n's whole faundatians to their centre nod, 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God: 
All this dread order break !—for whom ? for thee 7 
Vile worm I oh madneſs! pride  impiety ! Pape. 


ie ſeries of grand images which commenges at 
pn line, hls the mind with ſurpriſe ack. 
TY 1 


* 


iT zu. 


7 inte 
mile: 
of the 
it the 
from 
8 ONE 


ſenſe 
hare 
1. 


All 


ling 
not 
the 
ende 


IN 
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ing to aſtoniſhment. As this paſſion has a ten. 17 


to fix the body, and deprive it of motion, 5 it All 
| beſt expreſſed in ſpeaking by a deep and almoſt u Ane 
form tone of voice: the tone indeed may hae] 


ſmall ſlide upwards at /ty, world, and God, but th 
words fly, hurÞd, and nod, require exactly the ſany 
monotonous ſound with ond 1 reſt of the line 
muſt be N 


LESSON. xIAV. 


WHAT has been juſt LT RT in the laſt Leſſot 
ds us to. another rule in reading verſe, whid 
though ſubject to exceptions, is ſufficiently gene 
ral to be of conſiderable uſe. | 

RULE VII. When the firſt line of a couplet doe 


not. form perfect ſenſe, i it is neceſſary to ſuſpend th — 

voice at the end 1 the line with * riſing ſlide, | Yet 

d ET r + 18 We 

| i; EXAMPLE: 40 

Far oa creation's ample range extends, Ty No 

The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends. I By 

'e 

This rule holds 2"; even where the firſt li Or 

forms perfect ſenſe by itſelf, and is followed by a WI 

other forming perfect ſcuſe likewiſe, provided u Th 

firſt line does not end with an ee word wh - 

3 the Ab- lide. e In 1 

EXAMPLE. * 

| | a it i: 

Self love, che ſpring of motion, 285 the ſo bs | But 

Reaſon's ebmparing balance rules the whole.“ form! 

All Nature is but art unknown to thee, formi1 
+11. Alb e N which thou canſt not {6 ez 


| the ri 


% 
= 


\ 


An diſcorl, er not underſtood, N 


„dene 


ſo it e All partial evil, univerſil good: 85 

oſt unj And ſipite of pride, in erring reafon's f ite, | 
have 4 One truth in clear, . batever i 1, is She Z Popes 
but the 

ne m In all theſe ecuglets, except this laſt;- the firſt 
be lune forms perfect ſenſe by itſelf, but the variety 


id harmony of the verſe requires they ſhould be 
| equally read with the rifing ſlide on the laft 
vord. But if the firſt line ends with an emphatical 
vord requiring the falling ſlide, this ſlide muſt be 
zen to it, but in a higher tone of voice than the 


Leſſau ame lide 1 in tho laſt line of the couplet. 
which : 
4 — Ai 
: | | 1 x MP L E. 
5 . Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 


As te be hated needs but to be ſeen; 

| Yet ſeen too off, familiar with her face,. 

We firſt endure, then pi „then embrace. 

But where the extreme o vice was ne'er agreed; 

Aſc where's the North, at York 'tis on the Tweed: 
No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 9 
But thinks his: ur farther gone than he. 


Een thoſe who diheff beneath its very zone, 
ſt lit Or never feel the rage, or never o-ẽõwm: 
by u aw pier natives ſhrink at with affright, 
ed tl he havin abitant contends! is right; Pope. 
| wht | 


In the firſt line of the laſt couplet but one, the 
vord zone is emphatical, and requires the falling 

lide; but this ſlide muſt, not be in ſo low a tone 

i; it is in the laſt word of the next line. 

But when the firſt line of à couplet 2 not 
form ſenſe, and the ſecond line, either from its not 
forming ſenſe, or from its being a queſtion, requires 
the ring ſlide: in this caſe, the ficſt line muſt end 
Wi. "WS . with 


=" R H 1 YO LCA 1. 
with ſuch a pauſe as · the ſenſe dequires, . without 
a WG in the tone . 0 the ice. | 


9 * 
190 
a 


EXAMPLE, 


When the proud ſteed ſhall know why man reſtrain 
His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the cled, 

_ Is-nowa victim, and now Eyypt's 


Then ſhall man's pride and Gullnck cp com 5 
His actions', paſſions, being? uſe an : | 
Why doing, ſuffering g, check Pa, * 1nd why 
This hour a flave, the next a deity. | 


In this paſſage the words reflrain and ched FINS to 
have no inflexion, and plazns and God the riſing. 

In the ſame manner, if a queſtion requires the 
ſecond line of the couplet to adopt the riſing ſlide, 
the firſt ought to have a pauſe at the end, but the 
voice, without any alteration, ought to Carry on the 
ſame tone to the ſecond line, and to continue * 


tone apt to the end. 


Shall burning a ifa fa e requir 

Forget to thunder, and r ae her fires? 

On air or ſea new motions be impreſt, 

O blameleſs Bethel, to relieve thy breaſt? 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on high 
Shall gravitation ceaſe, while you go by 

Or ſome old temple nodding to its fall 
For Chartres“ head reſerve the hanging wall ? 


In this paſſage the three firſt couplets are queſt10ns 
requiring the riſing flide at the end, and muſt there. 
fore- have their firſt lines end with a ſameneſs of 


voice, which ſameneſs muſt begin each _— 
4 bee, 


GR A M M A3. us 
dopts the riſing inflexion. The laſt couplet 1s of ex» 
ly the fame form as the reſt; but as it ends a para- 
ranh, it muſt, both for the fake of variety ang har 
zouy, have its firft 15 end with the riſing, and ita 
alt with the falling ſlide. „ 3D 
The ſame principles of harmony and variety in- 
Ince us to read a triplet with a ſameneſs of voice, or 


thout 


| monotone on the end of the firſt line, the riſing 
ae on the end of the ſecond, and the falling on 
by he laſt. : 
5 Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
gt to The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, | 
; The long majeſtic march, and energy divine. 
s the Bris rule, however, from the various ſenſe of the 
Hide, iplet, is liable to many exceptions- But with 
it the Nery few exceptions, it may be laid down as a rule 
n the bat a quatrain, or ſtanga of four lines of alternate 
e this erſe, may be read —_— the monotone ending the. 
| rſt line, the riſing ſlide ending the ſecond: and 
bird, and the falling the laſt. — 
EXAMPLE. 
Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
n And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 
Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood; 
me mute inglorious Milton here may reſt; 
tions Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 
here- | Gray's Elegy» 
ſs of - | 2] 
_ | Theſe 


1 


il 


— 


| 
} 
' 


—— — the 
— CS a dn. 1 = i 


— 


Theſe rules for reading verſe will be farther ill{ 
ttated in the Praxis, at the end of this work, whe 
the reader may ſee large portions, containing each. 
Lariety claſſed under its peculiar head, ſerving E 
leſſons for thoſe who are too young. to comprehend 
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DIRE CTIO Ns for the proper Manner of 
| nnn them⸗ 


LESSON XLV. 


TITHERTO ſentences have been  confidered 
only with regard to their external form, and 
their plain and obvious meaning. We have ſeen 
them in all their variety of imple and compound 
have obſerved them in every diverſity of ſtructure, 
and have examined at large, and with ſome degree 
of attention, the connexion that ſubſiſts between 
their ſeveral parts, ſo as to determine the preciſe 
meaning and import of the whole. Thus far, how- 
ever, ſentences may be conſidered as pertaining to 
grammar only. There is another view in bros 
„Les Grammairiens & les rheteurs ayant fait des obſerv 
fur les diffẽrentes maniꝭres de parler, il ont faites des claſſes 
ticulier de ces differentes manières afin de. mettre plus d'ordre & 


darangement dans leurs r&flexions. Les manières de 2 dans 
eſquelles ils n'ont remarque d'autre Yropricte que celle de faire 


reſions, periodes; mais celles qui expriment non ſeulement 

ſees, mais encore des penſces Enoncees d une N particulidey a 5 
donne un caractère propre, celles-)a dis- 55 ſont appellees figures, 

arce qu'elles paroiflent, pour ainſi dire, ious une forme particu- 

ere, & avec ce caraRtere propre, qui les diſtingue les unes des 

atres & de tout ce wm n 32 162 phraſe ou ng n Magi, 


Tops 1 


1 
5 


connoitre ce qu'on penſe, ſont appellces fimplement hr 8 * 


1 . . ve 
4 . 0 * 


Ws 
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we niay contemplate them, which may be called 
rhetorical ; and that is, not only when the ſentence 

a funple, A definite, _ but When this 
meaning is caft into a pecùllar rm, and therefore 
called a figure: and it is to this latter meaning, that 
is, to the figuratiye ſenſe gf werds, that language 
owes its peculiar force and beauty. 

Theſe figures may. be diyided into two kinds; 
gamety, into ſuch as are common to every ſpecies 
of compoſition, and into ſuch as belong more par- 
ticularly to oratory» The former of theſe, ſuch as 
Metaphors, Allegories, &c. have no reference to 


delivery, and may be conſidered as 4 1 whether 
they are ſpoken or not; the latter, ſuch as Irony, 


Apoſſopeſis, Climax, Kc. ſuppoſe a pronunciation 


hi. 
pain 
irſai 
graſe 

ithou 
t wh 
2 fri; 
rerle 
aut 
it th 
is ex 
ecies 
derſt. 
on ani 


form 


ſuitahle to each, and without which they have not the e 
half. their beauty: the firſt of theſe figures we may, Wn by 
fax the ſake of diſtinction, call rhetorical, and the WWr{on } 
laſt, oratorical, But, as many of the figures of Bk moſt 
each of theſe kinds are nearly allied to hoth, it may r be h 
not be improper to give a ſummary account of both, Ne the 
that-each-of them may be better underſtood. erh tl 
I ſhall not enter into a minute diſcuſſion of the Her non 
dente between a trope and a figure, but ſhall BM Havin 
content myſelf with following the accurate and phi-Mhetoric: 


loſophical Du Marſais on this ſubje&t, who con-Wcount 
ſiders the former as a ſpecies of the latter, and de- 

fines a figure to be, a manner of ſpeaking diftingu! iſhed 
by a particular modification, which en, it to a certain 
claſs ; ; _ which renders it mora lively, more noble, an 
 Tnore agreeable, than a manner of ſpeaking auhich ts 

2 the ſame thought awithout this: particular modijic + 
auen it. 

* This he illuſtrates by a paſſage from Bruyem 


where he * 6 There are certain {ubjects, n 
* « which 


AME 
[phraſe 
rx; { en 


pects, 


oy 
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which mediocrity is intolera able 3 poe P 
painting, and public ſpeaking.” Here, WL Du 
| .r|ais, there is no figure, that is to ſay, the whole 
torr Mraſe merely expre ſes the thought of Bruyere, 
, that WF: tout any turn which particularly characteriſes it; 
zuage it when he adds, hat puniſhment is it to hear 
| a frigid compoſition pompouſly delivered, or poor 
rerſes pronounced. with emphaſis ag This, lays 
author, is the ſame thought, but therę is added 
it the expreſſion 1 of ſurpriſe and admiration. and 
s expreſſion makes it a figure. Thus 2 trope is a 
ecies of figure, where a word or ſentence is to be 
derſtood in a ſenſe different from its moſt com- 
on and ordinary uſage ; and it is this peculiar ſenfe 
ation WF form of the thought which conſtitutes the figure 
e not WW the expreſſion. This cannot be better illuſtrated 
may, han by the uſe of the word zafte. When we ſay a 
1 the ron has a fone tofle far wines, the word is uſed in 
es of moſt camman ang ordinary ſenſe ; hut _— we 
; may Hr he has a Hue taſte for painting, poetry, or we 
both, Wie the "a — 2 rag — uſe of the 
ord, therefore, - there i IS A hgure, ans in the. a 
er none. 

Having thus given a wi idea of the nature of 
etorical figures, I ſhall proceed to give a particular 
count 1 them; 3 and firſt of the nne 


* „* 
— 


alled 


tence 
this 


inds; 
ecies 
> par- 
ch as 
ce to 
ether 


rony, 
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Naupbor. 


A METAPHOR i is an pref, where a wich 
phraſe departs from its more common and ordi- 
7 ſenſe to another, which it reſembles in ſome 
pects, and differs from in others: or, in fewer 
| words, 


. 


=_ Tt KnrTOMMCZPL 


words, it may be defined to be @ ſimile, or cot 
pariſon, without the ſign of compariſon. Thus wy 
we fay, Demoſthenes was the bulwark of Athent ; f 
word bulavark is a metaphor, becauſe, as a bulwy 


guards a place from its enemies, ſo Demoſthene frag 
by his eloquence; guarded the Athenian ita cult 
But if we fay Demoſthenes was as a bulwark to Alu Ut 
then it becomes a ſimile or compariſon ; ſo thu ies of 
metaphor is a ſtriter or cloſer compariſon, aud f the 
compariſon, a looſer and leſs compact metaphor. nſtan« 
% Metaphors,” ſays an ingenious and judicioi ge f 
author *, © abound in all writings: from ſcript 4 v 
„ they might be produced in vaſt variety. T gin 
e our blefſed Lord is called a wine, a /amb, a the 
„ '&ce. Thus men, according te their different M or 
c poſitions, are ſtiled olves, Heep, dogs, ſerp! l = 
© Kc. And indeed metaphors not only abound . yuh 
te the ſacred writings, but they overſptead all lu cf 
© guage; and the more carefully we examine al 
7  *thors, not only poets but philoſophers, the mo 
„ © ſhall we diſcover their free and large uſe of met 
„ phors, taken from the arts and ſciences, tl A. 
« cuſtoms of mankind, and the unlimited fields I br * 
464 "nature: nt on ac 
5 | them 
| Aue. _ 
An as is a continuation | of ſeveral men ſays, 
phors, ſo connected in ſenſe as to form a kind q . 
' parable or fable. It differs from a ſingle metaphoſi . _ 
ſays the above mentioned author, in the ſame man ſeienc 
ner as a cluſter on the vine does from a ſingle grape fecec 
| This we may illuſtrate by a very. happy example oF nore 
SO this own, e ſpeaking « of the metaphor, * lays We 


5 n ® Gibbons's Rhetoric, P. 24. a 
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Of all the flowers that embelliſn the regions of 
« eloquence, there is none that riſes to ſuch an 
© eminence, that bears ſo rich and beautiful a bloſ- 


or con 
nus who 


wid ſom, that diffuſes ſuch a copious and exquiſite 
ofthe fragrance, or that ſo amply rewards the care and 
m ſtu culture of the poet or the orato Tr 
o Ain Quintilian obſerves, that the moſt beautiful ſpe- 
o thay ies of compoſition is that where there is a mixture 
„ auf the compariſon, the allegory, and the trope; an 
hor. nſtance of which he gives us in the following pa- 


ſage from Cicero: V 
What eſtuary, what part of the ſea, ean you ima- 
. Thu" gine ſo much vexed with the tofling and agitations of 
che waves? How violent the perturbations and fury 
rent du of our popular aſſemblies, for the election of magi- 
« ſtrates! The ſpace of only one day or night often 
« throws all things into confuſion, and ſometimes only a 
% ſmall breath of rumour ſhall quite change the opinion 
3 i of the whole people.“ uintil. lib. vii. cap. 6. 
1e mo CES 
f met: 
es, th. 


elds d 


© Metonyny. 1 
A Metonymy is a figure, where one name is put 
for another, for which it may be allowed to ſtand, 
on account of ſome relation or coherence between 
them. Thus a humane prince is called a Titus, a 
cruel one a Nero, and a great conqueror an Alexan- 
der. Cicero, ſpeaking of the ſtudy of eloquence, 
ſays, „%% 1 

To omit Greece, which always claimed the pre-emi- 
nence for eloquence; and Athens, the inventreſs of all 
ſciences, where the art of ſpeaking was invented and per- 
teted; in this city of ours, no ſtudies have prevailed 
more than that of eloquence. - 7 


Where the words Greece and Athens ſtand to denote 
the inhabitants of thoſe places; and it is this uſage 
| * Gibbons's Rhetoric, p. 27. 


meta 
1nd 0 
tapho 
e m⸗ 
grape 
ple 
e lays 


of 
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af the city or country for the inhabitants that form 


the ee, 


The ( 
ie thit 
oper 
ame 18 
its 1 
the f 
operl) 
Phe 
Wha 
Atte. 
Such 


Selle 


A Selz puts the —_— for a part, or a pa 
for the whole, as, 


Thy growing virtues july a my cares, 
And ee e to wy filver haiss. 


5 80 1 _ 
That is, my old age. 


Achilles wide-deſtroying wrath that pour'd 
Tien thouſand woes on Greece, 0 Goddeſs, fing ! 


Hemer s Nliad, h. i. v. z. Gibbon#'s Rbet. p.). 


Where we may obſerve, that putting a certain num 
ber for an uncertain one, that is, ten thouſand woe 
for the great number of waes brought an Greecdt 
by the wrath of — forms 4 ſpeeies of thi 


fi gure ſynechdeche. THE 


ke of 
e ſuc 
foper 
deſe 
int id 
em, 1 
Us pro 


 Hypertoke. 


"Ag Hyperbole is a figure that goes beyond the 
| bbtimls of ſtrict truth, and repreſents things 
greater or ſmaller, better or r worſe than they really 
are. | 


' Milton's tron - pinion now not heav'n can ITE? 
Now ſerpent- ike in . he ſweeps the ground, 
0 


Virgil, deſeribing we fine of Camilla, ſays: 


— Camilla 
Ourfripp'd the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, 
Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain: 
| He 22 os ſeas, 0 ba N along, 
er flying foot unbat d in billows, hung. 4 
| 7 , * h Dryden, An. vi 


Irony 
its o 
ung . 
teater 
Icero | 
liter, 


_ Catachreſis 
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Gabe. > 70 


The Catachrifis, or abuſe, borrows the name of 
xc thing to expreſs another, - which either has ns 
2 pull oper name of its own, or if it has, the borrowed 
its noyelty. and boldneſs: thus the word. drink, 

the following paſſage, 1 is ſo bold a _e as to be 
operly ſtyled a Catachrejis : 2. 


Phemius! let acts of gods and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ, 
Such the ples ear will driak with filent joy. 


* . D Homer 5 o 
1 num 
dos LESSON. XLVI. 


ke of diſtinction, may be ſtyled oratoticil figures, 


nd thi 
ngs 7 


oper delivery: this delivery we ſhall endeavour 
, deſcribe 3 and if the deſcription conveys but a 
int idea of the proper manner of r 
em, it muſt be remembered that a faint idea 

ls mn is better than none at all. 


F rony. 


Irony i is a figure, in which one extreme is gnified 
its oppoſite extr e; or where we ſpeak of one 
ing and ien Noche, in order to give the 
ſeater force and poignancy to our meaning. Thus 
cero ſometimes applies it in the way of jeſt and 
ter where he ſays, 


We 


ame is more ſurpriſing and agreeable, on account 


THE. figures, which follow, md which, for the 


— ea. Ai <a ooo @21 oo to wsrz _ 


e ſuch as derive much of their beauty from a 


SI 


22 _- an rr = 
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© my RHETORICAL 
We have FERN reaſon to believe the modeſt man wal 


not aſk him for his debt, where e his life, 
Quint. „ C. I bd | 


At other riches, by way of :nfult and e This 
when he would repreſent the forces of Cataline 
mean and contemptible, he fays, ne | 


DO terrible war! in which this band of profligats 
to march under Cataline. Draw out. all ye gurl 
againſt this formidable body! 


And at other times, in order to give che great 
force to his argument, he ſeems, as it were, by thi 
figure to recall and correct what he had ſaid befor 


op 


as in his oration for Milo : : 5 : W 


But it is fooliſh in us to compare Drufos, African 
and ' ourſelves, with Clodius; all our other calamiti 
were tolerable, but no one can OY bear the deat 
: 15 Clodius, 8 . 5 5 


In pronouncing the firſt of theſe paſſages, 8 
ſhould aſſume an over- acted approbation, and ſuc 
a tone of voice. as ſeems to exclude all doubt of ti 
integrity of the perſon we. ſneer at: this tone 4 
low and drawling, and muſt, be accompanied by: 
lifting-up of the hands, as if i it were a crime to thi 
otherwiſe than we ſpeak. *' 

In the ſecond paſſage, we muſt a a \ fear 
if occaſioned by the moſt terrible. danger. Th 
voice muſt be in a 2 high tremulous tone, and #5 
hands lifted up, with the palms and fingers opel 
as if to defend us from approaching ruin. 

In the third paſſage, we muſt aſſume a diſappt 
1 approaching to contempt : the voice mul 
in a low tone, and the right-hand with the pal 
and fingers open, 8 from the left to the righ 


GRAMMAR. i. 
to ſet aſide ſomething toe infientficant to be 


ded to; but the laſt. member muſt have the 


of approbation, as if the object- of it were 
* very noble and ſacred. | 


Satan beheld their plight, 

Ind to his mates thus in deriſion call'd. 

friends, why come not on thoſe victors proud? 
Erewhile they fierce were coming, and when we 
o entertain them fair with open front 
And breaſt (what could we more?) propounded terms | 
Of compoſition, ſtraight they chang'd their minds, 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell | 

As they would dance; yet for a dance they ſeemd 

ome what extravagant: and wild: perhaps 

For joy of offer'd peace; but I ſu 1 

If our propoſals once again were heard, 

We ſhould com them to a quick reſult, h 
* es 1 | Paradiſe Loft, 3. vis v. 620i 


in We I 
e, 


ine 


rates 1 
arri 0 


gre ts 
by thy 
before 


ment 
lamite 
he deal | 
is ; paſſage, asMr. Addifon olifhrvey; is nothing 

a ſtring of/puns, and thoſe very bad ones too: 


„rhatever may be fo merits in other reſpects, it 
1d ſu ds an excell opportunity of practiſing the 
of thiWnunciation, irony. It muſt begin by an af- 
tone 


ed ſurprize, and proceed with a ſeriouſneſs and 


2d by ming lincerity till the ſeventh line, when the 


to thit 


a tion, and to be pronounced with an air of uncer- 
ear, 


rd for is to have an emphaſis with the riſing in- 


emen at perhaps, which muſt be pronounced | Z 


nty = it were a dance or not. A ſneer. 


ind #1 


8 opel 


ha By arch tone, as if 5 rfe@ly ſecure of we, 
Wequences of r on | ay” 


{appt 
mult þ 
e pal 
e right 


. 


4 
4 
b 
g 
a 
0 
4 


which may be called the ſigns of this figure. 
are confined to ſome particular paſſion, this ic 


any kind of commotion or concern: this 4 1 
however, is not. (as we are told in our Sram 10 1 


we may cry out in aToud and high tone witl 


IE #4 4 Wei 41 4 
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EXCLAMATION and bnerrogution Have i 
treated at large in the former part of this ow 
there they have been confidered only with etal 
pauſe and inflexion of voice: here it will be f neſt 
ſary. to conſider them more rhetorically, and 


endeavour to ſhow what tones, paſſions, and * {coi 
they demand. 4 | 


Ecrphonefis, or Sarl, 1 is a Egüre whith M 
that the mind labours with ſome ſtrong and 
ment paſſion. It is generaliy Aries by ſuch 
terjections as OI Oh I Ah! Alas and the I kl 


But firſt we may obſerve, that while other fi , 


to extend to all, and is the voice of nature 


always i in a high and elevated tone: ſtrong ps 
is not unfrequentiy expreſſed by a low tonezl 
though both loudneſs and highneſs generally a 
pany any ſudden emotion of ſoul; it is certain 


much emotion, and expreſs the ſtrongeſt emo 10 3 
provided it is not ſudden, without being either 
high or very loud“ The tone of the paſſion, f 
fore, muſt direct the tone of the voice in this f 
Accordingly we find that joy unexpected A 
this figure, and elevates the voice to the high 
pitch. | £7 | 4 


, „ 
. F: = 
\ 4 : 5 : 

E. 7 
* 


** 
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— -———O my ſoul's joy! oft robe 
. fter er ry tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
the wu __ till they have waken'd death, 


' Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


8 welcome ſtranger! twice three years 
1 ac not felt thy vital beam ; but now 
It warms my veins, and plays about my heart: 
Afiery inſtinct lifts me from the ground, 5 
* could mount Kevenge, 44 Hs 


: ' \ 
% 


* 


borrow in the extreme likewiſe adopts this figure, 
1 the voice into a high tone: thus Lady 
aſtance, in King John, cries out, | 


; lam not mad -I would to bear” n 1 were! 
ji For then tis like I ſhould forget myſelf: 
11 what grief hould I forget! 


at 1 light degree of ſorrow, or plealing melan- 
holy, adopts this figure in a ſoft middle tone of 
: thus the Duke, in Shakſpeare's Twelfth 
5 relieving his melancholy with muſic, ſays, 


N. ſtrain again ! it had a dying fall ! 


On, it came o'er my ear, like the ſweet fouth, 
That breathes -upon a bank of violets, - 
ing and giving odour. 


bile the contemptuous reproach and impatience 
| Lady Macbeth, uſes the exclamation in a barſh 
8 lower tone of voice: i 


— — == O proper tut! : 
EST painting of your fears : 


is the air-drawn da h you TY 
yen to Duncan. 1 * : a 


n ſpeaking of his tesa from 
a he had been ſo 1 recalled, 


in 


. 
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in a low and mournful tone, but ends in a high af 
exulting one: 

Oh mournful day to the ſenate and all good men cak. 


mitous to the ſtate, afflictive to me and my family; but 
to poſterity glorious, and worthy of admiration! 5. 


Sext. cap. 12. EI 
| ne | 5 wee 
Again, in his defence of Cælius, endeavouring v :rdo 
expoſe his accuſers to the indignation of the court, ¶ ¶ queſ 


he cries out, in a loud and high tone, : Th 
Oh! the great and mighty force of truth, which f 


eaſily ſupports itſelf againſt all the wit, craft, ſubtlety, 
and artful deſigns of men ! | | 


At other times he adopts this figure to expreſs di 


« at 
dain or contempt: as, when ſpeaking of Pompey: © — 
houſe, which Mark Anthony had purchaſed, he © to 
ſays to him, in a low contempuous tone, * for 
Oh conſummate impudence! dare you go within tho «« ws 
walls! dare you venture over that venerable three 1 
and, ſhow your audacious countenance to the tutelar deiiei . M 
which reſide there? Philipp. - i. c. 27. i — 
Thus we ſee the Exclamation adapts itſelf to the © Hor 
paſſion which adopts it, and is either in a high ceiny 
low tone of voice, as the paſſion requires; but 2 hay, 
is ſeldom adopted but when there is a ſtrong emotion® m 
of ſoul, it is generally heard in a loud tone, thou eafy 
not always in a high one: this diſtinction of voi,“ preſſ 
is ſo little underſtood or attended te, that it 5 190" the 
wonder we find our grammars. echoing from cam This 


other, that this figure atways requires a high 20% paſſion 
£levated tone. . 1 


LI 
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ROTES IS, or Interrogation, i is a f gure by wh dich 
we expreſs the emotion of our mind, and infuſe an 
ardour and energy into our diſcourſe by propoſing 
queſtions. 


already treated of at large, and that ſlide or inflexion 
of voice which diſtinguiſhes one ſpecies of it has 
been fully explained and inculcated: for as the 
learned Profeſſor Ward obſerves, © every interro- 
* gation or queſtion 1s not figurative. When we 
* enquire about a thing that is doubtful, in order 
“to be informed, this is no figure, but the natural 
« form of ſuch expreffions : as if I-aſk a perſon, 
« here he is going, or what he is doing. But it then 
* becomes figurative, when the fame thing may 
de exprefled in a direct manner; 3 but the putting 
it by way of queſtion, gives it a much greater 
life and ſpirit; as when Cicero ſays, Cataline, 
« | iow long vill you abuſe our patience ? do not 01 rus 
F cetye your. af gu are dſcavered : 4 He might indeed 
* have ſaid, You abuſe our patience a long while : r 
muſt be ſenf ble your deſigns are diſcovered: But it is 
' eaſy to perceive how much. this latter way of ex- 
* preſſion falls ſhort of the force and yehiemence or 
the former.“ 
This figure, like the laſt, is. the vehicle of eviey 
paſhon and emotion of the mind; If we conſider it 
merely as a departure from the declarative form, 
and not accompanied by any paſſion, it wonderfully 
nries and enlivens the ſtyle, by holding — 
| H 2 converſe 


This figure, as it plies to grammar, has been 


Y% 


commences and continues with a monotone, anc 


marking properties we annex emotion or paſſion 


| 3 your eyes, your hands, your ardor of foul? Wh 
di 


ss R HE TORIC A L 
_ tonverſe as it were with the reader or auditor, an 
urging him to attention by the anſwer it leads hin 
to expect. If this figure is formed by the verb only 
and without the interrogative words, it frequenth 


ends with an inflexion of voice, which not on 
pleaſes the ear by the ſtriking variety it produces 
but rouſes the attention by its more immediate ad 
dreſs to the underſtanding. But when to the 


this figure becomes the moſt powerful engine in the 
whole arſenal of oratory. How does Cicero pre 
and bear down his adverſary by the force of inter 
Togations, when pleading for Plancius he thus a 
dreſſes himſelf to his accuſer ! | 


1 will make you this offer, Plancius; chooſe any one 
tribe you pleaſe, and ſhow, as you ought, by whom i 
was bribed: but if you cannot, and, in my opinion 
will not even attempt to do this, I will ſhow you how ht 
gained it, Is this a fair conteſt? Will you engage a 
this ground? lt is an open, honourable challenge to you 
Why are you ſilent? Why do you diſſemble? Wh 
do you prevaricate? I repeatedly inſiſt upon this point a 

IJurge you to it, preſs it, require it, nay, I demand velling 
His interrogations to Tubero, In his oration ſol, ft 
Ligarius, have the ſame irreſiſtible force. de firſt 
What, Tubero, did that naked ſword of your's mei varie 


in the battle of Pharſalia? At whoſe breaſt was its pointed, 


aimed? What was then the meaning of your arms, yo 


d you defire, what wiſh for? I preſs the youth t £ 
much; he ſeems diſturbed. Let me. return to myſeii orithn, 


1 to0 bore arms on the ſame ſide. $:0% 


As theſe queſtions follow in a ſeries they h e fame 


the nature of a climax, and ought to be pronousce i thei 
5 ua 


Ir, a 
Is hin 
) only 
uenth 
e, ant 
t onl 
duces 
ite ad 
| thek 
)aſhon 
in the 
0 pre 
inter 
N 


[1 


any ond 

hom 1 
pinion 
gage df 
to you 
> Wh 
s poin 


mand | 


\ 


jon {0 


| 


's me 
its poll 
ns, 50 
| Wh 
outh tc 


mel 
y ba 


„ . 


wit 


ad louder than the preceding, 
id louder than all. 


ih increaling force to che end; that is, every: 
ccceding. queſtion ſhould be pronounced higher 
and the laſt higher 


What uncommon force and ſpirit do the queſ- 


ons of Germanicus to his mutinous - ſoldiers give 
his reproaches! + 


* 


What is there in theſe days, that you have not a- 
mpted, what have you not profaned? What name 


all I give to this afſembly ? Shall I call you ſoldiers ? 
ou, who have beſieged with your arms, and ſurrounded: 
nth a trench, the fe 

ou citizens? you, who have ſo ſhamefully trampled 

pon the authority of the ſenate ? you, who have violated 
he juſtice due ts enemies, the ſanctity of embaſſy, and 


on of your emperot ? Shall I call 


e rights of nations * Tacitus, Annals, lib. 1. 
The beauty of this paſſage depends much upon 
e pronunciation of the word you - for as it is in op- 
tion to the queſtion beginning with a verÞ, like 


hat, it ought to have the riſing inflexion; But this 


lerion ought to be pronounced with a large ſcope 
ſound, beginning low and ending high, the voice 


velling a conſiderable time on the pronunciation: 


is will in ſome” meaſure expreſs that ſurprize and 
lignation with which the queſtions are charged ;. 
dif the ſecond you is made more emphatical than 
e firſt, and the third than the ſecond, the force 
0 — of the paſſage will be conſiderably aug- 
KnNiCd, - \ | 1 t 
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horithmefis, or Enumeration, Gradation, and Climax. 
HAVE affociated theſe different figures under 

e ſame head, becauſe: there is ſomething as · ſimilar 


their pronunciation as in their ſtructure and 
H 3 maeaning, 
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meaning, and this fimilitude may ſerve to illuftrte 
and explain what there is alike in the pronun: 
cation of each. What is common to theſe figures 
is an accumulation of particulars, which particulars 
form a whole; and the pronunciation in all of them 
ſhould mark ſtrongly that unity and wholeneſs in 
which the force and beauty of the figure conſitts, 
This pronunciation has been explained at large in 
the article Series, Leſſon XX. and to this the reader 
muſt be referred. It ſeems only neceſſary to add 


wder 1 
real 


here, that in proportion to the degree of paſſion Narticu 
with which any of thefe figures are charged, the Mtole 
pronunciation, of the latter members, ſhould riſe in M (Cl; 
force and elevation of voice above the former, that , an ; 
the whole may conclude with a ſuitable force and fich . 
variety. But even where there is no paſſion in the ¶nembe 
enumeration of particulars, and one does not riſe ep b 
above another in importance, it ſeems highly proper Neto "a 
to ĩnereaſe the force and elevation of voice on the this 
latter members, in order to avoid too great a ſame-· Mur - 
neſs, and to make the fentence end with harmony - wi 
Thus, when Cicero enumerates the great qualitic * + 
— LETT "ae 
What language can equal the valour of Pompey! 
What can be ſaid, either worthy of him, new to you There 
or which every one has not heard. ? For thoſe are not tꝭ ent, nc 
only virtues of a general which are commonly though tſo te wit] 
It is not — alone which forms a great leader, bude acts a 
induſtry in buſineſs, intrepidity in dangers, vigour 1 The 
acting, promptneſs in executing, prudence in concerting is C] 
All which qualities appear with greater luſtre in him tha two f 
in all the other generals we ever ſaw or heard of. TH erion 
Leg. Man. c. 1t. IS ith the 
In the ſame manner when Mr. Addiſon enume {m6 ref 
rates the ſeveral particulars in Milton's allegoncany 10 _ 
„ he 


character of death : x 


n AM M A R 18567 
8 '- » 4 * go n 

the deſcriptive: part of this allegory is Rkewiſe very 

hong, nd. ll of ſublime ideas: the figure of Death, 

be regal crawa upon his head, his menace of Satan, his 

jrancing” to the combat, the outcry at his birth, are 

ircumſtances too noble to be paſſed over in filence,. and 
atremely ſuitable to this king of terrors. Spect. No. 


In theſe enumerations we do not find the parti- 


fits. Mralars riſing in force as they proceed; but as their 
ge in ¶ ameneſs of form requires a ſamenefs of inftexion, in 
-ader NMprder to ſhew they are parts of a whole, fo a ſmall 
add Mfncreaſe of force and elevation on. each ſubſequent 
ſon Wharticular ſeems neceffary, in order to make the 
, the Whole more varied and agr Co e 

* Climax, or Gradation, taken in the ſtricteſt fenſe, 

that 


an aſſemblage of particulars forming a whole in 
uch a manner, that the laſt idea in the former 
nember becomes the firſt in the fatter, and ſo on, 
lep by ſtep, till the climax or gradation is com- 
leted. There is great ſtrength as well as beauty 
n this figure, when the ſeveral ſteps riſe naturally 
ut of each other, and are cloſely connected by the 
enſe which they jointly convey. This mutual rela- 
ion of parts we may perceive in the following 
umple: | | | | 


mpey * Ns pe | - 

you There is no enjoyment of property without govern- 
not the ent, no government without a magiſtrate, no magi- 
ghtſo e without obedience, and no obedience where every 
r, buſfe acts as he pleaſes. 8 | 

our i 


This climax is a concluding ſeries, and muſt have 
5 two firſt members pronounced with the fallin 

llexion;z the third with the riſing, and the la 

ith the falling, in a lower tone of voice than any 
| the reſt. : . i „ 
In the ſame manner, when Cicero is pleading for 
lo, he fays, | 


- 
-” * 
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Nor did he commit himſelf only to the people, but al 
to the ſenate; not to the ſenate only, but like wiſe to th 
public forces; nor to theſe only, but alſo to his pow 
with, whom the ſenate had intruſted the whole comma 
_ wealth. 588 
In this climax” the circumſtances riſe in impot 
| tance, and ſhould therefore have an increaſing force 
and elevation of voice as they proceed. The tw 
firſt members muſt end with the falling inflexio! 
theſe. only with the riſing, and the laſt with the f 
ing, but in a more forcible and elevated tone that 
the reſt. DE 
The ſame may be obſerved of the following climat 
of Demoſthenes; - | 


Not only did I not ſpeak theſe things, but I did nd 
write them; not only did I not write them, but I did not 
make them a part of my embaſſv ; and not only did I nd 
make them a part of my embaſſy, but I did nor ſo mud 10] 
as adviſe them... 5 ; | | 


lation 
ounce 
ncreaſſ 


Here we may obſerve that every portion ends witl 
the falling inflexion, the ſecond' in a louder and 


higher tone than the firſt, and the third higher ani his e 
louder than'the-ſecond. © - - lity, w 
A fimilar figure from Cicero muſt be pronounced The: 
fomewhat differently. - - - © * + beure | 


| What hope is there remaining of liberty, if whatere! 
zs their pleaſure, it is lawful for them to do; if what! 
Jawful for them to do, they are able to do; if what they re you 
gre able to do, they dare do; if what they dare do, they, me 
really execute; and if what they execute, is no way ol 
RS. 7. 25 + 

In pronouncing this figure, the voice muſt adopt 
the falling inflexion on each particular; it muſt irn for, 
ereaſe in force and elevation till it comes to the la... cat 
member, and this muſt have ſtill more foree 7 are be 
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but zue former members, but muſt be pronounced in a- 
© to ls concluding tone. os 4 TY 
4 A perfectly ſimilar pronunciation will ſuit the. 


lowing climax from Shakſpeare': 
What a piece of work is man! how noble in reaſon ! 


— 


bre jow infinite in faculties! in form and moving how ex- 
** eſs and admirable! in action how like an angel! in; 
de orechenſion how like a God! Hamlet. 5 
-X10T 1 


he fa f f : 
e tha E ESS ON LI. 
. Epaniphora. 
EPANAPHORA, or Repetition, .is a figure which: 


Climax 


did nofWeracefully and empbatically repeats. either the ſame. 
_ vords, or the ſame ſenſe in- different. words. 
" This figure is nearly allied to the Aparithmeſis 


mien Climax, and requires nearly the ſame pronun- 


ation; that is, the repeated words muſt be pro- 
wunced with a ſameneſs of inflexion, but with an 
nereaſing force and elevation of voice upon each. 


8 witl 
er and 
er and 
% which conſtitutes the beauty of this figure. 
There is ſcarcely. a more beautiful inſtance of this- 
boure than in. Cicero's. Second Oration againſt An- 


mony. 


unced 


atevet 
phat 1 
t the) 
5 the) 


ay Y 


As trees and plants neceſſarily ariſe from ſeeds, 6- 
are you, Anthony, the feed of this moſt calamitous war. 
You mourn, O Romans, that-three of: your armies have 
deen ſlaughtered they were ſlaughrered by Anthony: 
Jou lament the loſs of your moſt illuſtrious citizens t 

re torn. from you by: Anthony: the authority. of this 
over is deeply wounded—it is wounded by Anthony: 
n ſhort, all the calamities we have ever fince beheld (and 
hat calamities have we not beheld ?) if we reaſon rightly, 
Ke been entirely owing to Anthony. As Helen was of 

H - Troy,. 


adopt 
ſt ut 
e laſl 
that 


us expreſſes that force, uniformity, and diver- 
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Troy, ſo the bane, the miſery, © the n e of thy 
ſtate—is Anthony, 


The former part of this paſſage fora a kind 0 
dialogue, where both the queſtion and anſwer re. 
quire the ſame inflexion, but in different pitches of 
voice. Thus, You mourn, O Romans, that thre 3 
your armies have been ſlaughtered, muſt be pronounce 
in an open middle tone of voice without much force; 
but, they were ſlaughtered by Anthony, in a lowes 
Jouder, and more energetic tone; the two ſucceed 
Ing portions ougkt to be pronounced in the ſame 
manner, with an increaſing force and a higher tone 
on the word Anthony: the two laſt members are ol 
a different ſtructure from the former, and muſt be 
pronounced ſomewhat differently z that i is, Anthony 
muſt be pronounced in a lower tone than in the for 
mer members, but with increaſing force to the laſt 
In pronouncing this paſſage in this manner, it h: 
the effect of a elimax; every part has a relation tt 

every part; all the parts belong to each other, an 
| form a ſtriking and Harmonious whole. 

Sometimes, however, in this figure, eſpecial 
in verſe, the parts do not ſo neceſſarily belong t 
each other as to form a whole; and when this i 
the cafe, the pronunciation ought- to be as variou 
and muſical as poſſible, that the repetition of th 
lame words may not too much cloy the ear, an 
| Iijure the melody of the verſe. 

Thus, in the lamentation of Orpheus for h 
beloved Evrydice,in: Virgil's wenne, b. iv. v. 46; 


Te duicis cop jur; 3 te ſolo in littore Se, 
Te veniente die, te-decedente canebat, 


Thee, bis lov'd wiſe, along the lonely ſhores ; 
Thee, has loy'd _— his mournful ſong deplores; 
A . The 
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Thee, when the rifing morning gives the light, 


Thee, when the world was overſpread with night. 
Ki Gibbons Rhetoric, p. 210. 


of this 


kind ot This beautiful repetition requiring a tender plain- 

Ker r. ge tone does not admit of much variety, nor does 

_ al aand in need of it. Every thee ought to have the 
ret 


ng inflexion and a pauſe after it. The firſt, bir 
d wife, may have a pathetic monotone; and the 
cond may have the falling inflexion on , and 
e riſing on wife, which will form a variety and 
id to the pathos. Some variety and pathos may 
lo ariſe from pronouncing the ſecond and fourth 
be with the voice ſliding higher and a pauſe longer 


Ouncec 
force; 

lower 
ucceed 
e ſame 
er tone 


s are 088Wn at the firſt and third. 

nuſt ba Thus the beautiful repetition or the word fall n 
nthony 1Dryden's Ode requires ſuch a variety only as is 
he forWniſtent with the harmony. Every fal”n ought to 


be la hve a long pauſe after it, with ſuch an inflexion as 


de verſe requires, and the tone of voice, with re- 
pect to its height, ought to be more elevated on 
ic laſt than on any of the former. 


He chofe a mournful muſe, 
Soft pity to infuſe; 

He ſung Darius, great and good, 
By too fevere a fate, 
Fall'n, fall'n | fall n, fall'n, 
Fall'n from his high ele, 

And ing. in his blood. 


Lord Kaims, in his Elements of Criticiſm, tells 
s, that the line fall*n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, repre- 
nts a gradual ſinking of the mind, and therefore 
pronounced with a falling voice by every one of 
ſte without inſtruction. It is not eaſy to under- 
and what his lordſhip, means. by the falling voice, 


ith which ke ſays this line. 1 is to —_ ſpoken. If he 
ks H 6 means 


this 1 
variou 
of th 


— — 
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voice ſhoulkt drop into a lower key upon every ſuc 


childiſh echo to the ſenſe. The truth. is, in pre 
nouncing this repetition properly, we muſt aſſume x 


the riſing inflexion approaching to a monotone, the 


And form a cadence. 
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means that the voice is to fall gradually lower upp 
every fucceeding word, we need but try this pro- 
nunciation, inet to diſcover the i improprie 
of it; but by the falling tone it is probable w 
meant a tone of pity, which increaſes as we repeit 
the words, but which by no means requires that the 


ceeding word: this would entirely overturn the me. 
lody of the ſtanza, for the ſake of ſomething like ; 
low plaintive tone: pronounce the firſt fall*n wil 


ſecond nearly in a monotone. with the falling ii PR 


flexion ; the third with the falling inflexion, and the ſpeal 
fourth with the-riſfing, without any monotone at ali, 7, 21 


The fifth fall'n, which begins the fixth- line, mult 
have the riſing inflexion- ſliding very high, that the 
voice may fall gradually upon the ſucceeding word 


In or: 
vice 7 
f the 


There is a ſimilar. repetition in the firſt len rnen 

| this ode, which, requires 2 variety of emphaſis in thefW:ndo, 
pronunciation very important, ta the ſenſe and har man 
mony of the whole. 7 nion 


10M. 0! 
tprefl 
igher 
wurſe, 
t a dif 
low fi 


Happy, happy, happy bart. 
None but the braye, 


None but the brave, 
None but the brave deſerves the fair. 


The firſt line muſt be pronounced with. the ſame 
inflexions as the fifth line. of the laſt example, but i 


a quite oppoſite tone af paſſion; that, in a low the I 
mournful tone, this in a high, gay, and lively one poſe | 
The ſecond line muſt have the falling inflexion iti ot 
emphatic force on the word none the third linq . 

ag 


guſt have a ſtronger * with the _ 
ex il 


o - 
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r uPoy 
8 pro- 
prie 
le vn 
repeat 
nat the 
y ſuc 
ie Mes 


ible emphaſis,” with the ſame inflexion on but: and 


prevent a too great ſameneſs in the pronunciation. 

This, I think, is nearly the pronunciation whicit 
Mr. Sheridan gives theſe lines, who, it muſt be 
lowed, pronounces. the. whele. ode in a very maſ- 
terly manner. „ eit Hrs 001913 444.2 eas 1 


like 2 1 | 
n pre 3 1 Tr 5 

ſume 2 E 8 80 N 3 LII. 

1 with 


ä . Proligfe. 1 [i 


PROLEPSIS, or Anticipation; is a figure, by whicl 
ſpeaker ſuggeſts an objection to what he is advanc- 


le, the 
ing Ti 
nd the 


at a ig, and returns an anſwer. to it. This figure affords 
„mu orator a favourable opportunity of altering his 


hat: the 


vice and manner, and by this means of throwing a. 
wor | | 


reater variety into his pronunciation. The nature 
the figure dictates the manner of delivering it: 
nza df 


N When we propoſe an objection againſt ourſelves, 
s in theſndour requires à certain fairneſs and openneſs 


nd bar. manner which may ſhow we do juſtiee to the opi- 
nion of our adverſary, and want to conceal nothing 
Tom. our judges. This frankneſs of manner is beſt 
preſſed by a clear: open tone of voice, fomewhat 
gher and louder than the general tone of the diſ- 


je fame diſtance; after which the anſwer muſt begin in 
but ii low firm tone, that the abjection and anſwer, may 
a lo the more clearly diſtinguiſhed, and that what we 
ly one bboſe to the objection may have. more the appear- 
\n witil de of cool reaſon and argument. An excellent 
rd linq mple of this figure is in Cicero's Oration . for 
ling i . ; | : | | 


flexidl * "How 


—— — 
— — — ———— — n IE 27 


lerion on brave, and the laſt line a ſtill more for- 


is diverſity will be found abſolutely nẽceſſary to 


wurſe, nearly as if we were calling out to a perſon. 
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ing into the higher tone proper to the objection 


— 


How many examples of the braveſt men have the Gm 
And Latin writers left us, not only to contemplate butt 
imitate! Theſe illuſtrious models I have always ſet h 


fore me in the government of the ſtate, and have formt 
my conduct by contemplating their virtues. Yau 
But it will be aſked, were thoſe great men who aſl x, 
celebrated in hiſtory diſtinguiſhed for that kind of learninlfil © 
which you fo highly extol ? It would be difficult, I gra The 


to prove this of them all; but what I ſhall anſwer is neirr 
theleſs certain. Town, then, that there have been ma 
men of excellent diſpoſitions and diſtinguiſhed vin 
who, without learning, and by the almoſt divine fold 
of nature herſelf, have attained te great wiſdom an 
worth; nay, farther, I will allow, that nature withou 
learning is of greater efficacy towards the attainment d 


glory and virtue, than learning without nature; bu I kn 
then I affirm, that when to. an excellent natural diſpoli The 
tion are added the embelliſhments of learning, then Som 
always reſults from this union ſomething aſtoniſhing 55 
great and extraordinary. 8 oy Due 
Before the prolepſis in this paſſage, as generally i | 
every other where it occurs, the voice falls into The 


diſcourſe : this gives it a better opportunity of ſtr 


and when this is pronounced, the voice falls into 
lower tone, as it begins the anſwer, and riſes agat 
gradually with the importance of the ſubject. 

8 2 net Pye $004k. pag 5 Eu Pp 
We have, a beautiful inſtance of this figure i 
Cato. „„ 0 -. | 
But, grant that others can with equal glory 
LIP 06, re on pleaſures and. the baits of ſenſe, 


Where ſhall we find the man that bears affliction 
Great and majeſtic in his ills like Cato? 


- The two firft lines of this paſſage require a plain 


high, open tone of voice, and the two laſt 2 * 


ines in 
omme 
rroach1 
inue ti 
oe is 
igher 
ine in 
inllexio 
voice g. 
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ne accompanied with a ſlight expreſſion of reproactr 


r ſuppoſing any one could be equal to Cato. 
Pope affords us another inſtance of this figure. 


You think this crueh Take it for a rule, 
No creature ſmarts ſo little as a fool. | 


e Gre 
e but! 
ſet he 


fo _ 


vho ay 
earnin 
I grant 
s never 
n man 

Virtue 
ne ford! 
Om an 
withoy 
nent d 
re; but 
diſpoſ 
„ then 
ſhin | 


The words © you think this cruel” muſt be pro- 

unced in a high loud tone of voice, and the reſt 

a lower and ſofter tone. 

We have an inſtance of this figure in Pope, where, 

xeaking of the daring flights of the ancients, de 

WS 

I know thine are to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts 

Thoſe freer beauties even in them ſeem faults ; 

Some figures monſtrous and mif-ſhap'd appear, 

Confider'd fingly or beheld too near, 

Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 

Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. 
Eſſey on Criticiſm, v. 169. 


The objection an anfwer in this paſſage are ſo 


rally i 
into 
of tht 
f ſtrib 
tion 
into 
3. 4g 


litinguiſn them 2 a different tone of voice, an 
uditor would not well conceive where the objection 
nds and the anſwer begins. In reading this paſ- 
ge, therefore, we muſt pronounce the two firſt 
ines in a high, open, declarative tone of voice, and 


ure I ommence the third in a low conceſſive tone ap- 


roaching to a monotone; this monotone muſt con- 


oee is to adopt the rifing inflexion in a fomewhat 
igher tone at the end; and to commence the ſixth 
ine in ſtill a higher tone, payſe with the rifing 
mllexion at difance, and finiſh the line with the 
Poice going gradually lower to the end. 


„ 


=. — 


ile diſtinguiſhed by the author, that unleſs we 


nue till near the end of the fifth line, when the 


2 DDP 


_ credited. 
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: Synchor#fis.. ice, | 

SYNCHORESIS, or Conceffon, is a figure iH wet 
which. we grant or yield up ſomething, in order ty 

gal a point, which we could not ſo well ſecue 


ant | 


. l me en 
without it. 5 . 10 of 

This figure, with. reſpe& to its pronunciation che! 
ſeams the reverſe of the former. For in that, as we 
muſt commence in an open elevated tone, and dr all 
. 5 . eceaſec 
into a low and firm one, ſo in this, we muſt pri 
nounce the conceffive part of the figure in a low, "endl 
light tone, as if what we allowed our adverfary wa. to“ 
of no great importance,, and then. afſume the argu- 
ment in a ſtrong elevated tone, as if we had acquired 
a double force from the conceſſion we had made, 
Thus Cicero, pleading for Flaccus, in order to in- 
validate the teſtimony of the Greeks, who were 
witneſſes againſt his client, allows them every qus- 
lity but that which was neceflary- te make them 


This, however, I ſay concerning all the Greeks; 
grant them learning, the knowledge of many ſciences; 
do not deny that. they have wit, fine genius, and elo- 
quence : nay, if they lay claim to many other excel. 
lencies, I ſhall not conteſt their title : but this I muſt 
ſay, that natien never paid a proper regard to the rel. 
gious ſanctity of public evidence, and axe total ſtrangen 
to the obligation, authority, and importance of truth. 


deral o 
D2:110N 2 
hem r 
abando! 
good M 


In tl 


The. firſt. part of this. paſſage, which. forms the {Weight 
canceſſion, ſhould be ſpoken in a flight, eafy man: Necond 
ner, and in a tone rather. below that of common oug! 
converſation; but the aſſertion in the latter pz! the rſt 


auld riſe into a ſomewhat higher tone, and aſſume 
„ | a ſtrengths 


ſtrength and firmneſs expreſſive of the force of the 
zument. It may not be improper to remark to 
oſe who underſtand the two inflexions of the 
ice, that the ſeveral members of the conceſſion 
em to require the rifing inflexion. 

Nothing more confounds an adverſary than to 
ant him his Whole argument, and at the ſame 
me either to ſhew that it is nothing to tlie purpoſe, 
to offer fomething elſe that may invalidate it, as- 

the following example: 5 12 5 


* 


28 We. Th 
ſt pr. eaſed than you, I grant that he was under ſome obli- 
4 * ations to 7985 Nays. that you have always been in 


iendly corre ſpond with each · other; but what ig all 


ry V4 lis to the laſt Will and teſtament? 

> argus 

quirel]W The conceffion-i in this paſſage FR be pronounced 
made, In a moderate, conciliating tone of voice; but the 
to in-: Nyeſtion at the end muſt riſe into a higher, ann 


nd more forcible tone. 

There is an uncommon force in a paſſ age of Cato's 
xech concerning the puniſhment of the traitors in 
ataline's conſpiracy, which manifeſtly ariſes ou, 
e figure upon which we are avrntings ts . 


Let them, ſince our manners are ſo corrupted, be Ii 
deral out of the fortunes of our allies; > let them be com- 
aſionate to the robbers. of the public treaſury : but let 
hem not throw away our blood, and by ſparing a few 
abandoned e make an r. n tee _ 


I pVUL men. : 51 ; * } 15 7 


\ 4 * 


In this example the tone, of voice, with reſpect to 
eight, is nearly the, ſame throughout: but the. 


man: {ſecond member aſſumes a much ſtronger and firmer, 
1mon {Wvough. rather lower-tane, and AE ends with 
pan Witte riling inflexion. 
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EPANORTHOSIS, or Cites" is a * —_— 
which we retract or recall what we have ſpoken, cen 
the ſake of ſubſtituting ſomething ſtronger or mor Ag 
ſuitable in its place. oY 
The uſe of this figure lies in the unexpected i 1 ror w 
terruption it gives to the current of our diſcourſe, |. be c: 
by turning the ftream as it were back upon itſelf Wniry 
and then returning it upon the auditor with . 
doubled force and preciſion. The nature of thi too 
figure dictates its pronunciation; it is ſomewhat Ok 
kin to the parenthefis. What we correct ſhoul if Som: 
be ſo pronounced as to ſeem the immediate effubpmibnple 
of the moment, for which purpoſe it does not only ithou 
require a ſeparation from the reſt of the ſentence, by Mi pauſe 
an alteration of the voice into a lower tone, but u dem 
abrupt diſcontinuance of the member immediately fy ar 
preceding. This, however, is one of the moſt dif- follow! 


ficult things to execute in the whole art of ſpeaking, 
and muſt be managed nicely not to have the ap 
pearance of affectation: for which reaſon it would 
be better for the generality of readers to confidet 
this figure merely as a parentheſis, and to pronounce 
it accordingly. Cicero makes uſe of this _— 
his Oration for Milo. 


Octa 
oy, it 
urag 
Tas at 
a3 ſo 
ined 

jcable, 


Can you be i ignorant, among the converſation of thi 
ety, what laws—if they are to be called laws, and not 
rather the firebrands of —— and the plagues of the com- 
monwealth—this Clodius gue. 00 to. faſten and lx 


upon us? 8 


he 


us. - 


G\ A MAXI 1 
e figure in this paſſage may be read like a pa- 
theſis: the voice ſhould break ſhort at lam, at 
it ſhould: aſſume a lower, ſwifter, and more in- 
ant tone, at commonwealth it ſhould flide up- 
ds into what is called a ſuſpenſion, and at this 
ume the tone with which the ſentence com- 
nced. The ſame directions may be applied to 
interjected member, in the following paſſage of 
cero, in his defence of Planctus : 


For what greater blow could thoſe pudges—if they are | 
be called judges, and not rather parricides of their 
untry— have glven to the ſtate, than when they baniſhed 


at very man, Who, when prætor, delivered the repub- 
from a neighbouring, and who, when conſul, ſaved 
| ** 5 ; 4+. * } 13 


gure | 
ken, for 


or mo; 


ted il. 
(courſe 
1 Itſelf, 
1th te 
of this 


ET" from a civil war. - 1 8 
ſnou Sometimes this figure comes after the ſenſe is 
Hub Wmpleted, and then the preceding member cloſes 
t only {Without the break; but in this caſe we may make 
ce, V pauſe after the firſt words of the correction, as if 
ut a WS demur and to collect ourſelves, in order to rec- 


lately 
| dil. 
aking, 
e ap- 
yould 


nfider 


fy an ovetſight. This may be exemplified in the 
lowing paſſage of Cjcero's Third Philippic: 


Octavius Cæſar, though but a youth, nay, rather a 
, inſpired with an incredible and divine ſpirit and 
urage, at that very time when the fury of Anthony 
as at its height, and when his cruel and pernicious retutn - 
a3 ſo much dreaded, when we neither ſolicited nor ima- 
ined nor deſired it, becauſe it ſeemed utterly imprac- 
cable, raifed a moſt powerful army of invincible vete- 
ans, for which fervice he threw away his own eſtate ; 


A ut—f have uſed an improper word — he did not throw it 
. = he beſtowed it for the ſalvation of the com- 


A pauſe at but-and word, in the latter part of this 
entence, will mark the correction more ſtrongly. 
” = ET It 
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Ie may be remarked alſo, that though this figu 
muſt be pronounced in a lower tone of voice th 


the former part of the ſentence, it ___ to ha 
much more —_ — me 8 


t ma 
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Aniftrophe. 


 ANASTROPHE, or Ives ſian, is a figure oa whit 


we place laſt, and perhaps at a great diſtance fron 
the beginning of the ſentence, what, according t 
the common order,  fhould have been placed firſt, 

Milton begins his Paradiſe Loſt by a beautiful 
ere - this figure. : 


oY Of man's | Srib diſobedience, a ho Kut | 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe. mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one eater man 
Reſfore us and regain the bliſsful ſeat: 
- . Sing,” heavenly Muſe, that on the ſacred top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didſt inſpire 
That ſhepherd who firſt abs the choſen ſeed 
In the beginning how. the. W adh 

i Roſe out of Chaos. 

„The natural order of, che a in this paſſage 
would have been, “ Heaw nly Muſe, fing of man's 
firſt diſobedience,” &c. and in this arrangement 0 
the words no. pauſe is neceſſary between the verb 
ng and its objeQ, of man firſt. di obedience, &c. but Wer it 
when the object of the verb, with all its concomi- 
tants, are placed before the verb, as in the example, 
we then find the pauſe preceding the verb /g in- 
creaſe in proportion to ts diſtance from the begin- 


ving of its object, mams firft diſobtdience, &c. , 


- 


R-. A M M A R. 465 
it may be laid down as a good general rule, that 
henever the natural order of the words is changed, 
ere muſt be a pauſe between thoſe portions that | 
e diſarranged, though no pauſe would be neceſſary, | 

the words were in their natural order. 'Thus in | 

x following paſſage from the ſame author: | 
Ces | Th' angelic baſt 

Fill'd all the regions: from their bliſsful bow?ry 
| Of Amaranthine ſhade, fountain, or Fring, | 
: By the waters of life, where'er they ſat 

wid In fellowſhip of joy, the ſons of light _ 

e fron Haſted, reſor ing to the ſummons high; _ | 


ling u And took their ſears. | | 
| Paradiſe Loft, b. xi. V. 76. 


The natural order of the words would be, The = 
"ns of light haſted from their bliſsful bow'rs,” &c. a 
here we may obſerve that a very ſmall pauſe, if | = 
ny, would de admitted at hafted in this order of che 8 


ce tha 


* 


* ords, but that as they ſtand in Milton, a conſi- 
erable pauſe is required at this word, and a ſtill 
eater at ſoy, as it is here the inverſion ends and 

| be natural order begins. | TREE 

"of We have. in Lowth's Grammar another inſtance 
the neceſſity. of pauſing when the order of the i 
ords is inverted, which is as worthy of being 

| noted for the good ſenſe it contains, as for the 

afſage portunity it affords of exemplifying the preſent 

man' So . „ 

ent o 


The connective parts of ſentences are the moſt impor- : 
Int of all, and require the greateſt eare and attention; 
Ir it is by theſe chiefly that che train of thought, the 


e verb 
c. but 


Lend ai nr 
= 
fn 
—_ R 1 8 
l 1 
i l =_ 1 


com- ourſe of reaſoning, and the whole progreſs of the mind 
umplc, continued diſcourſe of all kinds is laid open, and on 
ing in- right ufe of theſe the n that is, the firſt. 


begin- 
A 


lt 


nd greateſt beaut of ſtyle rincipa y depen I 
; N 1 2e r 


— 
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236 RHETORICAL 
The adverbial phraſes, by #he/e chiefly, and u 
right uſe of theſe, are claſſes of words which wa 
require a pauſe, even if they came in their nat 
order after the verbs laid open and depends ; but 
they come before theſe verbs, and are ſeparate 
from them by many other words, a long pauſe af 
each is indiſpenſably neceſſary; though in no « 


tion of this hea) that I Have ſoen 1 is there an 
pauſe . 


it fit 
akir 


0 ye 
y thi 
dds, ft 
ties tl 
be m 
1. 7 
d gre 
er ac 
r rel} 
| cut 
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APOSTROPHE, or Qccafional Addreſs i is a fig wre 
in which we interrupt the current of our diſcourk 
and turn to another perſon, or to ſome other obe bot 
different from that to which our addreſs was at fr reſtab 
directed. This: figure is ſeldom uſed, but when, i 
a violent commotion, the ſpeaker turns himſelf « 

all fides, and appeals to the living and the dead, ue 
angels and tq men, to rocks, groves, and rivers, f. 
the juſtice of his cauſe, or calls upon them to ſyn 
puthize with his joy, grief, or reſentment. 

The tone of voice to be employed in pronou nn torce 
this figure is as various as the paſſhons it afſume 
but as theſe paſſions are generally very vehement, 
Higher and louder tone of voice is generally necela 
in the apoſtrophe. than in that part of the 0 th tb 
that precedes it. When we addrefs inanimate thin uch 2 
| efpecially if they are ſuppoſed to be diſtant, lemn 
voice muſt riſe : height and loudneſs, as if 9th in 
ſpeaker. were reſolved to make them hear him. | 
this manner we may preſume Cicero pronou, 


a* 
44. 4 . 


£ a 
167. 
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it fine apoſtrophe in his Oration for Milo, when, 
king of the death of Clodius, he Gays, 


id on 
h vor 


T nat | es 
-- bu WM ye judges; it was not by human counſel, nor by 
ſeparat 1 leſs than ths inlined care of the immortal 
uſe , that this event has taken place. The very djvi- 


ies themſelves, who beheld that monſter fall, ſeemed 
be moved, and to have inflicted their vengeance upon 
1, I appeal to, I call to witneſs, you, O ye hills 
d groves of Alba, you the demoliſhed Alban altars, 
er accounted holy by the Romans, and coeval with 
religion; but which Clodius in his mad fury, havin 

| cut down, and levelled the moſt ſacred groves, had 
nk under heaps of common buildings; I appeal to 
zu, | calf you to witneſs, whether your altars, your 
rinities, your powers, which he had polluted with all 
nds of wickedneſs, did not avenge themſelves when 


no ei 
here an 


2 i | 
iſcou om the height of thy ſacred mount, whoſe lakes, groves, 


d boundaries, he, had ſo oſten contaminated with his 
reſtable impurities ; and you, the other deities, whom 


is enormous offender. By you, by you, and in your 
phe, was the flow, but the righteons and merited ven- 
ance executed upon him. - 


aker muſt raiſe his voice at Tappeai, &c. and with 
force and rapidity bordering on enthuſiaſm, con- 
fume nue the voice in this pitch till the invocation of Ju- 
ter, who, as the ſupreme being, is ſuppoſed to 


ant, tl lemn monotone, and continue zei ;1 er tone 
| if ich increaſing force to the end, | 
Im. f bs | L471 - Bt hor 

10unce BY 
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is wretch was extirpated? And thou, O holy Jupiter? 


had inſuſted, at length opened your eyes to puniſh. 


In pronouncing this. paſſage it is evident chat the 


ecel ll preſent, and to be too ſacred to be addrefled 
ora ich the fame violence as inanimate objects; for 
e thin hhich reaſon the ſpeaker muſt lower his voice into a 
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ay ndeton and Poly adliui. | 


AS YNDETON. and Palyfyndeton, or Omiſſn | 
u of Copulati ves, are figures, by which 
thought and language are ſtrengthened and invigt 
rated either by leaving out or repeating the conjun 
tive particles. The learned Dr. Ward fays, th; 
the Ahndeton leaves out the connecting particle 
«© to repreſent either the celerity of an action, 
© the haſte and eagerneſs of the ſpeaker ; and th 
« the Polyſyndeton adds 2 weight and gravity to u 
. expreſſion, and makes what is ſaid to appear vi 
an air of ſolemnity, and, by retarding the coul 
tt of the ſentence, gives the mind an opportunity 
| « conſider and reflect upon every part diſtinctiy. 
4 em of Oratory, vol. ii. p. 50, cl. 
| het theſe "ce are very 3 employed tt 
fignify ſwiftneſs or ſlowneſs of thought or action, i 
cannot be denied ; but that they are not always f 
employed 1s evident from a thouſand examp! 
But though we frequently omit the particles, f 
the ſake of a greater variety and compactneſs 
ſtyle, and to avoid a too tedious repetition, yet v 
| ought: never to introduce them but where the thoug! 
requires it, and where they ſeem to accumula 
force and emphaſis to ſubjeQ. 
There is an example of both theſe. figures in ere n 
— of Demoſthenes, which t m__ to expla 
theſe obſervationss . | f 


For as to naval power, 48d the ber of forces, u. A 
revenues, and a plenty of martial preparations, and, ! 
2 word, as to other things that may be _—_— 
| a, > «7 4 | a regt 


engt 
n forr 
neffic⸗ 


Pilipf 
In t 
le CO 
he p: 
leman 
n the 
nce. 
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wiſte! 
In 

gainſt 
leton * 


At 1 
r diſps 
atalin; 
mpiouſ 
reater 
re and 
e is fal 
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ie fig 
vitneſ 
To {w; 
the 


_y of a ſtate, theſe are all both more and mi 
n former times; but all theſe things are rendered uſeleſs, 
nefficacious, abortive, through the 0 of N arone 
| Poilippic nk 3; 


In the firſt part of this Gn, 8 of 
ie conjunction and ſeems to add to the ſtrength of 
he particulars it enumerates, and each particular 
lemands a deliberate and emphatic; pronunciation 
the riſing inflexion; but the laſt part of the ſen- 
nce without · the particles being expreſſive of the 
npatience and regret of the ſpeaker, requires 4 
wifter pronunciation of the particulars. ; 

In the exordium to Ciceros Second Oration 
gainſt Cataline, we have inſtance of tlie Aſyn- 
ton which 18 much celebrated. 5 


ar f 
At length, at jevigeh, 0 Romans! ave we Fritin, 
mityt diſpatched, - - or forced into 4 voluntary retreat, Lucius 


ataline, intoxicated with inſolence, breathing out guilt, 
ppiouſly meditating the deſtruction of his country, and 
reatening you and this city with all the calamities of 
re and ſword. He is gone, * is a he i is = ee 
ei fallied out. 2-11 


ways 144219 

amplei The latter er of this wes which feng 
les, ſoc figure Afyndeton, muſt be pronounced with a 
tneſs itneſs expreſſive. of the flight of Cataline; 3 but 
yet wis ſwiftneſs ſhould rather be in the pronunciation 
though the words themſelves than 1 in omitting the pauſes 


um 
neral rule, that wherever there i is a particle omitted 
res in ere muſt always be a pauſe; and: though in the 


> exphielent example, the pauſes ſhould not be ſo long as 


ſolemn and dehberate protiunetation, yet it ought 
be quite as perceptibie, and bear the ſame pro- 


= to the time — 1 in er he 
Nds. 
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tween them: for it may be laid down as a good 


{1s —_—_— _ . 5 925 | Thee 


176. R HTE TORIC AL 
Theſe figures vartaks of the nature of the An 
rithmeſis, or Enumeration, and require the fat 
inflexion of voice on each particular, as in the Serieg 
or Climax; but, as was before obſerved, though 
the Polyſyndeton, or repetition of particles, gene 
rally requires 2 ſolemn, deliberate, and emphatic 
pronunciation on each pantivalac, the Aſyndeton 

or omiſſion of particles, does not always require 4 
5 r ſwiftneſs and precipitancy. 
I ſhall illuftrate both theſe HH by example 
from the ſcripture: 


But the. fruit of the ſpirit is love, joy, peace, long 
Tuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meekneſs, ten 
perance; * ſuch there 1 is no law. 


. 


In pronouncing. 418 gange we find: it neceſlay 
to pauſe conſideræoly after each word, that each 

may be diſtinctiy apprehended ; nothing like ſwiſ 
neſs or precipitancy is required here, but a calmn: 
and deliberation ſuited to the ſenſe of the text: bu 
in the following paſſage. from Romans, viii. 3 
every particular requires a degree of emphaſis. 


Who ſhall ſeparate us from the'love of Chriſt? Sli 
tribulation, or diſtreſs, or perſecution, or famine, « 
makednefs, or peril, or ſword? Nay, in all theſe thin 
we are more than \ conquerors, through him that loved u. 


Here the 0 of the ſentence, being inter 
Togations beginning with a verb, require the ru 
inflexion approaching to a monotone, with a co 
ſiderable ſtreſs upon each, but particularly on tl 
laſt, Where the voice = Aide much higher t 
on the reſt 3. but each portion in the ſucceeding bea 
tiful chi max muſt have the falling inflexion, exceh 
N _ at creature: 

* 


| J N A mn 
ad For I am perſuaded that neither death nor life; nor 
* gels, nor principalities, nor powers; nor things preſent, 
lame er things to come; nor beighs nor depth; nor any other 
eren rezture, ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the bre of 
out WGod, which is in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord. | 
ene | 7 . 8 > 83 0 
be This paſſage contains five portions of words, each 


zortion, except the laſt, forming a claſs of words 
ire &Þfociated either by their fimilitude or oppoſition 3 

ech of theſe claſſes, except the laſt, require the 
falling inflexion, with ſome degree of emphaſis on 
the laſt word. The voice muſt be low, firm, and 
leliberate, upon the firſt portion at 4%, and in- 


No reaſe its force, loudneſs, and elevation, by the 
) * 


ſmalleſt degrees, and in the ſame inflexion on 


W-dopt the riſing inflexion, and then lower its tone 


ina LESSON Lm. 
i. 2 Enantilfis, 
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= Courant 
ine, oy" Þich things, very different or contrary, are con- 
e thingMtraſted or placed together, that they may mutually 


ved u et off and illuſtrate each other. 


tom a proper pronunciation than this. The under» 
e nin aanding is not more enlightened by a contraſt in 
ada be thought, than the ear is gratified by expreſſing 

as contraſt with a ſuitable antitheſis of the voice. 
Nothing can better illuſtrate the force and beauty.of 
this figure than 2 paſſage in Sterne's ſermon on the 
, cxPWouſe of mourning and the houſe of feaſting, where, 


o 


nibing the houſe of feaſting, be ſays, _ 


bewert, come, and depth: on creature the voice ſhould 


ENANTIOSIS, or Antithefs, is 2 figure, by 


Few of the figures of rhetoric derive more beauty 


* R HE TORACGC AL 
When the gay and ſmiling aſpect of things has beyiy 
to leave the paſſages to a man's heart bus Thougbili, 
| unguarded—when kind and careſſing looks of every o- 

? Zect without that can flatter his ſenſes, have conſpired wit 
the enemy within to betray him and. put him off his de 
fence—when muſic likewiſe hath lent her aid, and trie. 

her power upon the paiſions—when the voice of ſingig ne 

men and the voice of ſinging women, with the ſound of te a 

viol and the lute, have broke in upon his foul, and in ſom Mf . 
tender notes have touched the ſecret ſprings of raptur 15 

that moment let us diſſect and look into his beari— f letz 

how vain! how weak! how empty a thing it is! Lol be de 
through its ſeveral receſſes—thoſe. pure manſions forme. 75 

For the reception of innocence and virtue —ſad ſpectac Nin tl 
behold thoſe fair inhabitants now diſpoſſeſſed turned oof; amb 

of their ſacred dwellings, te make room for what lich 
[the beſt for levity and indiſcretion— perhaps for folh- red te 
it may: be for more impure gueſts, which poſſibly, in ed. w. 
general a riot of the mind and ſenſes, may take occaloghi . eg 


eir 
heir 


d 


to enter unſuſpected at the ſame time. 
In P 
Its ton 


In pronouncing this paſſage the. voice ought ti 
aſſume a plaintive tone approaching to a monotong 
and proceed in this manner till it comes to ti 
ſprings of rapture, when the former of theſe words => 
to have the falling and the latter the riſing inflexio, ich i 

of voice, ſliding up to a conſiderable height; t“ & 
„the voice muſt fall ſuddenly into à low tone, vi ch wi 

a ſeverity approaching to indignation, at the real leck a 
© wretched ſtate of the heart, under the diſguiſe of Heck th 
much ſeeming happineſs. This ſudden alteration ff bere 
the voice from high and plaintive to Tow and ind ugh tl 
nant, will wonderfully ſet off the contraſt in er, th 

- deſcription, and gave double energy and beauty Wi h oth 

the thought, ee. 11G 3 We tance 

We have another inſtance of this beautiful fęi t diffe 

in Shippen's ſpeech, in Chandler's Parliamenteing c 
Debates, where he ſhows the inefficacy of ke he age 
In Ek counl Provi 


_ 


W 
Pry 


** ounſel, when once vice and luxury have gained the 7 
| with f there are in this new parliament any men "devoted to 
Us e eir private intereſt, and who prefer the gratification of 
treit deir paſſions to the ſafety and happineſs, of their country, 
nging Who can riot without remorſe in the plunder of their con- 
ot te ituents, who can forget the anyuiſh of guilt in the noiſe 


f a ſeaſt, the pomp of a'drawing-room, or the glare of 
n equipage, and think expenſive wickedneſs and the 
ieties of folly equivalent to the fair fame of fidelity and 
he peace of vutue—to them I ſhall ſpeak to no purpoſe ; 
or | am far from imagining any power in my words to 
ain thoſe to truth who have reſigned their hearts to avarice 


ed ov: ambition, or to prevail” upon men to change opinions, 
at bich they have indeed never believed, though they are 
folly ired to aſſert them. For there is a degree of wicked- 

„in ec, which no-reproof or argument can reclaim, as there. 


$2 degree of ſtupidity which no inſtruction can enlighten. - 
Chandler's Parliamentary Debates, 1741. 


In pronouncing this paſſage we muſt begin the 
ſt. part in a plaintive tone of voice, and continue 
his tone till the word virtue; here the voice muſt 


ord: i ſuſpended ſome time in the riſing inffexion, after 
1 mich it muſt drop into a low ſolemn tone on 1 
_— &c. this tone muſt continue nearly till the 

' a, when at For there is, &c. to this tone muſt be 


dec a degree of aſperity and indignation with 
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vo ne ch the paſſage muſt eloſe. 1 
i * There are certain examples of this figure, where, —- ] | 
1 i ougk the words and thoughts are oppoſed to each = 
a in ther, they are in ſo ſmall portions, and ſucceed . 
eat ich other fo rapidly, that it would have the ap- dl 
"ance of affectation to endeavour to make any q 
ful fein difference in pronouncing them. Thus Cicero, | 


king of Pompey, ſays, 
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amen fs e 3 84 iv - il 
111 He waged more wars than others had read ; conquered i | 
couu e Provinces than others had governed; and had been 8 
„ I 3 mine - 
4 

: * 

* 

1 


mh AUTO RATE EL 
trained up from his youth to the art of war; not by th 
precepts of others, but by his own commands ; not by 
miſearriages in the field, but by victories not by cas 
paigns, but by triumphs. Pro Leg. Man. c. x. 


hic 
1d, 
iſde 


U 
if 


In pronouncing this paſſage the oppoſing pit 
ought to have no more diverſity . than what is 1. 
quired by the harmony of the ſentence * but, in 
order to ſhow the contraſted parts diftin&ly, it wi 
not be improper to make a longer pauſe between 
them than if there were no oppofition in the ſenſef 
a paufe of ſome length at wars, provinces, utheri 
and feld; will be quite ſufficient to ſhow the ant 
theſis in the thought. TO | 
The ſame obſervations are applicable to anothet 
paſſage of Cicero, where, oppoſing the conduct 
Verres, when governor of Sicily, to that of Mar 
cellys, who took Syracuſe; the capital of that iſlani 
he ſays,. LIED: | 


Compare this peace, with that war; the arrival of th 
goyernor, with the victory of that general; his profligat 
troops, with the invincible army of the other ; the lux 
of the former, with the temperance of the latter: y' 
will ſay that Syracuſe was founded by him who took!t 
| and taken by him, who held it when founded. 

In pronouncing this paſſage, it will be neceſſ 
to make a conſiderable-pauſe between each oppolin 
part, and this with the emphaſis that naturally fil 
on theſe parts will ſufficiently diverfify them | 
the ear. | , og © 14 

There are other inſtances where, though the ch 
traſted parts conſiſt but of few words, they requi 
In pronouncing thenr, a diverfity of voice. Thus 
Blair's Sermon on Gentleneſs : 


As there is a worldly happineſs which God perceires e 
na ether than diſguiſed miſery,; at there are worldly 1 
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ich in his eſtimation are reproach ; ſo there is a worldly 
dom which in his fight is fooliſhneſs. Of this worldly 
not WilWifdom the characters are given in the ſcriptures, and 
y e laced in contraſt with thoſe of the wiſdom which is from 
| bove, The one is the wiſdom of the crafty ; the other, 

bat of the upright: the one terminates in ſelfiſhneſs ; 
>. Pate other in charity: the one is full of ſtrife and bitter 
15 e aryings; the other, of mercy and of good fruits. 


The firſt principal conſtructive part of the firſt 
entence of this paſſage muſt be pronounced in a 
ſenſe Nome what elevated tone of voice, and end with the 
then iang inflexion at reproach; then, after a pauſe, the 
ae aui oice muſt drop into a ſomewhat lower tone, with 
bich the laſt member muſt be pronounced. The 
ppoling parts in the reſt of the paſſage muſt be pro- 
ounced ſo as to pauſe after The one, & c. and give 
f MaryWhe firſt members a higher tone, ending with the 
illanahhiüng inflexion on crafty, /elfiſbreſs, and envyings ; 
hen, after a pauſe, the laſt. member muſt be pro- 
ounced' in a ſomewhat lower tone, and end with 
offene falling inflexion. . 55 


took i LESSO N LIZ. 


eceſſ Paraligſis 5 + 
11 f - PARALEPSIS, or Omiſſion, is a figure by which 
* he orator pretends to conceal or paſs by what he 


tally means to declare and ſtrongly to enforce, . 


mall conſequence, we generally pronounce in a 
ugher and ſofter tone of voice than the reſt; this is 
ccompanied with an air of indifference that feems 
d make light of what we mention, and this indif- 
nence generally leads us to end the particulars with 

I 4 5 the 


Whatever we ſeem. to give up, as a matter of 


. 
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— on. 
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in a ſoft high tone of voice, with an air of indil. 
Rullus, who had propofed a law to ſell the public 
lands: | IP 


juſt 3 that we could not preſerve the principal 


people, the fund of our proviſions, the granary of gut 


176 © RHET ORT CC AL 
the ſuſpenſion of voice properly called the riſig 
inflexion. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Sextius 
introduces his character in the following manner 
with a deſign of recommending him to the favour at 
the judges: 255 „„ 


I might ſay many things of his liberality, kindneſs ij 
his domeſtics, his command in the army, and moderation 
during bis office in the province; but the honour of the 
ſtate preſents itſelf to my view, and, calling me to i, 
adyiſes me to omit theſe leſſer matters. 


The firſt part of this fentence thould be ſpoken 


ference, as if waving the advantages ariſing fron 
his client's character; but the latter part aſſumes: 
lower and firmer tone, which greatly enforces and 
ZZ TITS 
The ſame obſervations hold good in the, pronun- 
ciation of the following paſſage of his Oration againſt 


I do not.complain of the diminution of our revenues, 
and the woful effects of this loſs and damage. I omit 
what may give every one occaſion for a very grievous and 


eſtates of the public, the fineſt poſſeſſion of the Roman 


wants, a revenue entruſted with the ſtate ; but that ve 
muſt give up thoſe lands to Rullus, which, after the 


power of Sylla, and the largeſſes of the Gracchi, are ye P 
left us; I do not ſay, this is now the only revenue of the | 
ſtate, which continues when others ceaſe ;- is an ornamenf d Th 
in peace, fails us not in war, ſupports the army, and | 
does not fear an enemy. - I paſs. over all theſe things, and AY 
reſerve them for my diſcourſe to. the people, and on) publi 
ſpeak at preſent of the danger of our peace and liberties. Wl Ce 


Eren 


.. 
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Frery member of this ſentence, where there is a 


> riſing 8 here | 
extius Miſhzuſe, muſt be pronounced with the rifing inflexion, 
nanner, ommonly called a ſuſpenſion of voice; the whole 
vour off uſt have an air of indifference, except the two or 


bree laſt members, where the voice muſt fall into a 
wer and firmer tone at and reſerve them, atid con- 


inc Wwe in this tone to the end. 


deration 


r of the 

e to it AESSON: 1I6-- 2 

ſpokes Auna. a 

f indil. ANAC OFENOSIS, or Communication; is a figure 


g from 
[umes 1 


ces and 


which the ſpeaker applies to his hearers or op» 
nents for their opinion upon the point in debate. 
hus Cicero, in his Oration for Cæcina, appeals to 
iſo: | . i 
Suppoſe, Piſo, that any perſon had driven. you from 
zur houſe by violence, how would yorr have behaved? 


DI ONUNe 
againſt 
: public 
| A fimitar appeal he makes uſe of in his Oration 


But what could you have done im ſueh a caſe, and at 


— v2 


evenues, 
] omit 
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—_ - ch a juncture? hen to have ſat ſtill, or to have with- | 
nean, would have been cowardice ; when the wickedneſs | 
| _ dd fury of Saturninus had ſent for you into the Capitol, + 
0! ue the conſuls had called you to protect the ſafety and 
m_ erty of your country? Whoſe authority, whoſe voice, 
ter teich party would you have followed, 


and whoſe orders 
are ye Fs edi Rh 

e of the 
rnaivent 
my, and 
ngs, ang 
ind only 
berties. 


Every 


old you have choſen to obey ? 
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This figure,” "ſays an ingenious author, has 
ſomething of the air of converfation; and though 
public diſcourſes ought not to be turned into mere 
converſation, yet a proper and decent mixture of 
luch a ſort of freedom entertains our hearers, 


I 155 2 H_ 
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Fifth, to excuſe himſelf for committing him 
yen for a blow he had given him in the executio 


— 


179. RHE FT ORTe x. 
* 'b6th on account of its variety, and its appatem 
condeſcenſion and good-nature. Gibbons Rh, 
: toric, P · 166. e | | f : | | 

From the account we have given of. this figure, i 
Is ſufficiently plain that it ought to be pronounced i 


am eaſy familiar middle tone of voice; without p- 
fion, and with. ſuch a frankneſs. and openneſs « 


manner, as if we were fully ſatisfied of the juſtig 


of our cauſe, and venture it to be decided on th 


common principles of reaſon and equity. 


We have a ſhining example of this figure in th 
ſpeech of the Lord Chief Juſtice to King Henry th 


s office, when he was Prince of Wales. 
I then did uſe the perſon of your father, 
The image of his power lay then in me; 
And in th' adminiſtration of his law, 
While I was buſy for the commonwealth, 
Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place,. 
'The majeſty and 3 of law and juſtice, 
The image of the king whom I preſented, 
And ſtruck me in the ver ſeat of judgment; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
'F'gave bold way to mx authority, EE 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a fon ſet ee ge at nought, 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful. bench, 
To trip the-courſe of law, and blunt the ſword 
That guards the peace and ſafety of your perſon; 
Nay more, to ſpurn at your moſt royal image, 
And mock your working in a fecond- body. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe you 
Be now the father, and propoſe a ſon ; 
ear your own dignity ſo much profan'd, 
See your moſt dreadful laws ſo looſely lighted; 
Bebo!d yourſelf ſo by a ſon diſdain'd, | 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
— 


HI 
reſent 
colours 


the | 
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- And in your pow?r ſo filencing your ſon, 
After this cold confid*rance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate 
Waat I have done that miſbecame my place, 
My perſon, or wy liege's ſovereignty. | 2 


The pronunciation of this ſpeech will derive its 
greateſt beauty from an attention to the Anacoe- 
noſis, beginning at the eleventh line. The pre- 
ding lines muſt paint the dignity of the office, 


an) e atrocity of the blow, and the courage and reſo- 
in ü i. of the commitment 3 but the ſucceeding lines 
nry nut aſſume a different ſtyle : they muſt begin by a 
hin rankneſs of manner approaching to indifference, 


but gradually aſſume a dignity, as they begin to 
deſcribe objects of power, authority, and grandeur. 
An eaſy and almoſt indiffererit manner takes place 
gain at * Queſtion your royal thoughts; but this 
manner; as in the preceding part, naturally ſlides 
into one more dignified at © Hear your own dig» 
nity ſo much profan'd, &c, but at the lines © And 
hen imagine me, & c. the voice again aſſumes the 
plain, open, . frank, indifferent tone, till the con- 
luding lines © After this cold conſid'rance, &c. 
when the voice aſſumes a firmer tone, to indicate a 
onſciouſneſs of the juſtice of the cauſe, and a con- 
kdence in the uprightneſs of the determination. 


VA 


, 
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5 4 . Hypotypifes. e 

0 HPO TI POSIS, or Lively Deſcription, is 2 re- 


reſentation of things in ſuch ſtrong and glowing 
colours, as makes them ſeem painted or tranſacted 
the hearer's imagination. 


14 "bf pe This 


4 
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This! is the definition of the Hypotypoſis, which 
we find in, moſt af our books of rhetoric ; but if the 
definition of a figure, which has been given at the 
beginning of this part of the preſent work, be a juf 
one, Deſcription is no more entitled to the appellz 
tion of a figure than Narration, Contemplation, 
Reflexion, or any other ſpecies. of .compolition, 


deten 
er) e 
pplic 
as a 

ke n 
pug! 
as m 
hate 


But, though⸗ rigorouſſy fpeaking, it may not be nd » 
fgure of rhetoric, it is a ſpecies of uritig oled! 
which deferves a very particular conſideratioi "a 
as it is the ſubje& of delivery; for there is Min 
part of compoſition which requires greater taleWWith tl 
and judgment than that where the defcription of ob-iliſhe da 
jects is ſtrong - and vivid, and where the found 
ſeems an echo to. the ſenſe. Where the objects a Thi 
common, and the ſubject without paſſion,, the pro- Prong 
nunciation ought to be plain, fimple, and narrative; obj 
but where the objects are grand, ſublime, and ter r eme 
rific, the delivery ought to aſſume thoſe emctions Y enur 
which the objects naturally excite.. Where we de- auſes 
feribe paſſion, our pronunciation. muſt be impaſ. gher 
fioned, and thus we ſhall paint or draw a picture us orde 
it were-of the objects or tranſactions we delineate lauſe, 
Thoſe who perceive the neceſſity and beauty of this,” { 
rhetorical colouring, and yet want taſte and diſcerty ech 
ment to know where to beſtow it, and: in what de: 1 e 
BBY gree, generally overcharge the picture, and give 1 
1 ſuch a caricature as diſguſts us more than a total ab- _ 
1 ſence of every ornament. Great care therefor be 2 
{ | mult be taken in the delivery, of deſcription, that ve "ia 
4 do not become actors inſtead of deſcribers, and 
$1 | mimics inſtead ef. relaters. 5 | The 
f | Cicero's character of Cataline is Aa well-knovl _ 
inſtance. of this figure. ny g 


5 > 
3 


He had the appearance of the greateſt virtues; 1 to 


made uſe of —_ ill men 10 carry on his deſigns, aod 
Preten 
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w hich tended. to be.in the intereſt of the beſt men ; he had a 
if teh ery engaging behaviour, and did not want induſtry or 


plication; he gave into the greateſt difſoluteneſs, but 


B the as a good ſoldier. Nor do I believe there ever. was the 
2 ul WWE. monſter in the world, made up of ſuch jarring and 
well WT: ougnant qualities and inclinations. Who at one time 
ation, s more acceptable to the beſt men, and who more inti- 


ate with the worſt? Who was once a better patriot, 
nd who a greater enemy to this ſtate ?. Who more de- 
died to pleaſures, who more patient in labours? Who 
ore rapacious, and yet more profuſe? He ſuited him- 
elf to the humours of all he converſed with ;, was ſerious 


tion, 
t be 4 
'Titing 
ratio! 


13 1088S ith the reſerved, and pleaſant with the jocoſe ; grave 
tale ih the aged, and facetious with the young; bold with 
of ob. be daring, and extravagant with the profligate. 73 
ſound 5 — 
sar This deſcription of Cataline, though uncommonly 
- ptb-rong and animated, contains no ſtriking imagery, 
atiez o objects. of terror or ſurprize, no traits of paſſion 
d ter emotion, and therefore requires nothing in the 
ation pronunciation but a plainneſs and diſtinctneſs; long 
de de auſes between the contraſted parts, and a ſomewhat 
meek digher tone of voice in the former than the latter, 
ure a order the better to ſhew the oppoſition : thus the 
neate kaufe, 11 ho at one time was more acceptable to the beſt 
C this" ſhould be pronounced in a more elevated tone 
(cer fi» and who more. intimate with the worſt ? and ſo _ 
at de: f the reſt, L | "23.4 4472 | of 0 
* But in his deſcription of the behaviour of Verres 
1.1 a Roman citizen in the iſland of Sicily, we muſt 
refore «company the words with. every paſſion excited by 
_ e objects, or we ſhall deprive the paſſage: of. its 
" reateſt force and beauty. 5 3 
| The unhappy man, arrefted as he was going to em- 
donn ark. for his native country, is braught before the wicked 
or. With eyes darting fury, and a countenance diſ- 


| ug with cruelty, he orders the helpleſs victim of his. 
sj Ee fo be ſtripped, and rods to be brought; accuſing 
8, Al 1 | him, 
ten 
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Him, but without the leaſt ſhadow of evidence, or ei 
of ſuſpicion, of having come to Sicily as a ſpy. It was 
vain that the unhappy man cried out, „ am a Rony 
titizen; I have ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who is nor 
at Panormus, and will atteſt my innocence.” The blood 
thirſty prætor, deaf to all he could urge in his own dt 
Fence, ordered the infamous puniſhment to be inflided 


Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen public N 
mangled with ſcourging, whilſt the only words he uttered inn 
amidſt his cruet ſufferings, were, 4 I am a Roman cif poet 
| "nen.” With theſe he hoped to defend himfelf from v us 
tence and infamy : but ef ſo little fervice was this prin emb 
lege to him, that, while he was thus afferting his citizen v 
mip, the order was given for his execution —for his eie 
eulion upon the crols ! x 18 
The beginning of this paſſage ſhould be accon : 
panied with pity, and ſomething of the diſmay 0 \ 
2 perſon under the urhappy circumſtances deſcribe 5 
The deſcription of the prætor ſhould have a tinctun U 
of that fierceneſs in it which is fo ſtrongly markedl 1 
Ar was in vain the unhappy mam cried out, I am a Rona 0 
eitixen, & c. ſhould be pronounced in a loud com , 
plaining tone; and at The Glood-thirfly pretor, th þ 
voice muſt again afſume a tincture of the fierce. Th 
'addreſs to the judges ſhould be pronounced in 
_ Jower and more tranquil tone, partaking ſtrony Th 
of the grief ſuch a ſcene muſt excite. in every gen thets 
Tous breaft ; and the concluſion, for his execution if cious 
the croſe, muſt be accompanied with a low hoarlhil expre 
tone of voice, expreflive of that horror every Rona ſcene 
muſt feel to have a citizen ſuffer a death deſtined i pron: 
the meaneſt ſlaves.—How little did the orator ſuſpei tion. 
-that this death, the ignominy of which ſeems Wil muſt 
make him ſhudder, was ſoon to become the joy a the p 


"exultation of the world ! 
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LESSON LA. 
Hypotypifee. 


INSTANCES of the Hypotyoolie- in veel are 
province of _ 


utter innumerable. Deſcription ſeems the 
an ci poetry. The ſcenery of nature naturally inſpires 
rom vous with numbers, and theſe numbers heighten and 


lis prin 
citizen 
his exe 


embelliſh the beauties of nature. 
What can be more beautiful than the . a 
country life drawn. by Virgil, and 1 by e 


Here eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 
A harmleſs life, that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 


accon 
may 0 


ſcribeſcg And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. | 

tinctun Unvex d wich. quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 

market The country king his peaceful realm enjoys : 

1 Roma Cool grots and living lakes, the flow'ry pride | 

d con Of meads, and ſtreams that through the valley __ $ 


And ſhady groves, that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And, after toilſome days, a fweet repoſe at night. 
| Georg — b. i ii. V. 467. 


for, ti 
e. 


ed in 

ſtrong This paſſage prefents us with no ſounding epi- 
Y gen chets, no animated ſtrokes of paſſion; but a judi- 
-ution i cious reader will not therefore ſuppoſe it. devoid of 


hoar 
Roma 
tined 

ſuſpec 
News 


Joy alt 


expreſſion : he will conſider the diſpoſition ſuch a 
ſcene would excite in the mind, and accompany his. 
pronunciation with ſuch tones as. expreſs this diſpo- 
tion. The tranquillity of this ſcene, therefore, 
mult be expreſſed by a ſoft eaſy tone bordering on 
the plaintive; it admits of little or no variety, ex- 
cept dwelling a little longer than common on the 
word cool, the ſound of which, it is preſumed, is 
omewhat expreſſive of the ſenſe. 
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- Milton's deſcription of rural ſolitude is a matter. Wl 7: 
piece of this kind. , __ „ An 


And when the fon begins 2 "UA een el Thi 


His flarin ng beams, me, Goddeſs, bring — 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 
And ſhadows brown: that ſylvan loves, Her 
Of pine or monumental oak, _ | | 
Where the rüde axe with heaved ſtroke: No! 
. Was never heard the n. mphs to daunt, | | _ 
Or fright them from their hallow'd baunt;: pe 
_ There in cloſe covert, by ſome brook, A0. 
Where no prophaner eye may look; . 
Hide me from day's-gariſh eye, 1 5 
While the bee with honey'd thigh, - The 
That at her flow'ry work doth ling, The 
And the waters murmuring, I „ 
With ſuch concert as they keep, And 
| Entice the dewy-feather'd: es 7 2 2 905 


e 


The frſt line, and as far bf the 7 as to 
beams, muſt be pronounced in a tone expreſſire of 
ſplendor ; ; the ſucceeding part of the line, and what 
follows it, muſt aſſume a cool tranquil tone as far as 
baunt ; then the voice muſt fall into à lower tone 
approaching to a monotone, and . ny and et 

3 


i lowly to the end. Y Ix line: 
The defcription. 0p a lady 8 — in x Pope” s Rafe K the 
of the n is ſuperlatively . ſiſts 3 


And now unveil'd the toilet ſtands diſplay'd, | nuſt ha 
Each filver vaſe in myſtic order laid. Frits © 

9 — irſt rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 5 ts fple 
"With: head uncover'd, the coſmetic 2 . th 

X heay/nly image in the glaſs appears, 25 P 4 

* o that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears. . COW 
2111 'Th' inferior prieſteſs, at her altar's ſide, | Sc 
[rembling begins the ſacred rites of pride. 8 1 a 
Unaumber-d treaſures ope at once, and here imply; 


The various * of the world appear. vuplet 
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Alter- WM from each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, - + - 
And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil :+. _ | 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, OE 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box ; 

The tortoiſe and the elephant unite, _ 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckl'd and the white, 
Here files of pins extend their ſhining rows, | 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms, 

The fair each moment riſes in her charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 

And keener lightning quicken in her eyes. 
The buſy ſylphs ſurround their darling care: 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the har; 
Some fold the ſleeve, while others plait the gown ; 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her Wm. 


5 Br 


* a> © 


fere- 13 
This paſſage requires no great variety of voice, 
ut admits of conſiderable variety of expreſſion; 
nd, as the ſtyle is mack-heroic, this expreſſion 
hay be much ſtronger than if the compoſition were... 
imple and unaffected. A dignity, folemnity, and 
wportance of voice and manner muft defcribe the 
filet, and the nymph's approach to it, in the firſt 
x lines; but the fourth couplet muſt be expreſſive 
i the dread and caution with which a timid ſervant 
liſts a haughty beauty. The ſucceeding couplet 
nuſt have all the ſplendor of pronunciation intimated | 
its objects, and the next two lines muſt abate of 
s ſplendor, to expreſs the curious toil with which 
ch is culled. The next four lines are to be as ſplen- 

d and glowing as poſſible.” The files of pins muft 
Fine with great dignity and importance, while the 
freral articles of the next line muſt be pronounced 
mply and without ornament z but the ſucceeding. 
ouplet has an awfulneſs and dignity approaching th 

| | devotion q 
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. devotion.{' the next four lines abate of this dioniy 


to expreſs rapture and ſurpriſe at ſuch ſudden x 


increaſing flaſhes of beauty; while the four | 


lines deſcend to an expreſſion of alertneſs and 
tivity; - concluding with a complacency and 4 
8 at having ſo well — the importa 
da « . 


— 


LESSON IXI 


Hypotypife 


UNDER the figure called 1 may 
claſſed ſuch words as are naturally deſcriptive of t 
things they ſignify ; that is, ſuch words as eitbe 


from the ſofencfs or harſhneſs, length or ſhortneſ 
of the letters of which they are compoſed, are ei 
wary of the nature of the objects for whica th 


d; or, as Pope has happily exprefled it, word 
whoſe ſound is an echo to the ſenſe. The occafio 
coincidence of the ſound and ſenſe of words h 
been an object of attention with all writers bo 


ancient and modern, and thoſe muſt be ſevere ei 


tics indeed, who deny the propriety and beauty 


this coincidence: It muſt be confeſſed that the i 
fectation of this, like every other affectation, 


truly diſguſting ; but proves, at the ſame time, tl 
when this coincidence of ſound and ſenſe is natu 
and unaffected, it is really an excellence: for thou 
defects are ſometimes the objects of imitation, tl 
are not imitated as defects, but becauſe they hi 
pen to be aſſociated with ſome beauties which th 
Imitator is unable to repreſent. That there is mue 
of imagination ia this imitation of the ſenſe by t 
found of words, muſt be allowed. A judicious c 


tic has very juſtly obſerved, that it. moſt frequent 


ilts « 
at tl 
ave I 
ſocial 
piniol 
e ſen 
enera 
hich 
otio 
je wo 


irſt lin 
apreſſi⸗ 
me any 


dig its only in the fancy of the writer or reader, and- 
den it the words we often ſuppoſe to echo the ſenſe; 
pi ave no enen, reſemblance than what ariſes from 


ciation . But whence can ariſe the very general 


may e emotion, which naturally it has no relation to. 
e of ti his however ſufficiently ſhows how natural it is for 


s eitheWan to accompany his words with emotions, and to 


ortnelWrrect emotions when he ſees the words that gene- 
are culWly accompany them. Hence we may infer this 
ca general rule, that wherever there are words expreſ- 
Woche of emotions, we ought to pronounce theſe words 
cabonW:th the emotions they fignify : that is, when the 
rds Mnguage is impaſſioned, and the words are not 


rs dolerely narrative or didactic: for in this caſe the 


ere lords expreſſive of paſſion are to be pronounced as 
aut Moly as if they ſtood for the moſt unintereſting ob- 
a . Thus fi in Pope” 8 Tifivy on Man : 
ion, |! | 

e, th Love, bope, and joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train, 


natu 
thoug 
1, th 


ey hap 
ch lt would border greatly on affectation to give the 


. mult line of this paſſage any diſtinct and marking 
by tl preſſion of love, hope, and joy, or the ſecond 
us e any ſtrong expreſſion of hate, fear, and grief; ; 
Juen | 
(xk 


Hate, fear, aud grief, the family of Pain; 
Theſe mix*d wh art, and to due bounds conſin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. 


4a Rambler, No. 93. 
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pinion that ſo many words are really expreſſive of 
e ſenſe they ſtand for? It muſt be from their being 
enerally accompanied by a certain emotion of mind, 
hich the meaning of the words excite; and thia 
motion of mind being conſtantly er! with 
e words, the very ſound of the words, according. | 
> the laws of affeciation, feems tinQured with 


becauſe | 
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becauſe theſe. paſſions. are preſented to the mind j 
rhileſophic view, and only mentioned as the n 


— of argument: but in . following paſſa 
from the ſame poet: 


His fa 
The bz 
That h 
The he 
And b: 
But he 


Curs'd be the verſe; how well ſoc'er it flow, To wh 


That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give virtue ſcandal,. innocence a-fear, 


Or: from the foft-ey d n ſteal a tear. U this 
Y3 thi 


The firſt line in this: paſſage; I ſay, muſt be Ae lin 


nounced with all that keenneſs of reſentment x 
naturally feel at injuries done to a worthy charade 
the ſecond line muſt have a tincture of approbati 
on the word worthy, to expreſs that character; a 
the third and fourth lines muſt aſſume ſomewhat 
the plaintive, as they naturally excite pity for amiab 
characters in diſtreſs. 

But though the words themſelves frequently dire. 
us to the paſſion we ought to expreſs, it muſt | 
carefully. obſerved, that there is often a maſter-y: 
ſion which ſo. ſwaliows up the reſt, that. whater: 
paſſions or emotions are mentioned by this lead: 
paſſion, they have ſcarcely any expreſſion of the 
own, but ſeem to fall into the general expreſſion 
the paſſion that is principal. Thus when the Duk 
of, York,. after deſcribing the entry of Bolingbroit 


ted fre 
e ſorr 
d ref 


HAv 


ervec 


gives an account of that of King Richard, he lere = 
As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 0 A 
After a well-grac'd actor leaves the ſage, WS 
Are idly bent on him who enters next, 1 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious; nger 
Ev'n fo, or with much more contempt; men's eyes Iimate 
Did ſcowl on Richard; no man cry'd, God ſave hin pech 


No joyful tongue gave. him his welcome home, 
But duſt was thrown upon his ſacred head, 
Which with ſuch. gentle ſorrow he ſhcok off, 


. 
9 
. _ 


All: 


GAANMMAR! 


The badges of his grief and patience) | 

That had-not God, for ſome ſtron purpoſe,. leer! 
The hearts of men, they muſt perforce have Ms: 
And barbariſm itſelf ax pitied him. 

But heav'n hath a hand in theſe events; Wy 
To whoſe high \ will we, bound. our calm contents, 


In this paſſage the i, paſſions are grief and 
7; theſe muſt ſo poſſeſs the ſpeaker in reciting 
ſe lines, that no expreſfion of contempt muſt 
ompany that word in the fifth line, nor the leaſt 
1 of joy or acclammation, the lines that fol- 
v a ſlight expteſſion of meekneſs may accom- 
ny the word gentle in the ninth line; and the two 
lines may with great propriety be à little diver- 
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e ſorrowſul. and aſſuming the tone of. reverence 


es fl rehgnation. 
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e Duk WAVING plemiſca thefe reſtrikkions, it 2 be 
obrok{'crved that there are ſome words, which afford a 


ſays, Meaker a good opportunity of ſhowing his expreſ- 
e compoſed, Thus the word 4 11 is a full, bold, 
den ſound, which will. admit of being dwelt upon 
ger than common, eſpecially if the language is 
mated ; either Ihen emphatical, a8 in Satan's 
eech to Beelzebub, in! Paradiſe Loſt, 


— What though the eld be lol. 11 9>bh 
All} 18 not 1oſ.. N 0154 ee 


{His face ſtill combating with tears and ſmiles, i 


Sballſpeare s Richard II. | 
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ed from the reft, by dropping in ſome meaſure 


Pl, by the very nature of the letters of which they 
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ted as narrative, in the exordium to the F; We- 
Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit ed p 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſt t 
Brought death into the world and 41 our woe, * 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater man * 
ele us, and regain the bliſsful feat is, il 
Sing, heav'nly Mule _ BY 
In theſe inſtances, as in moſt others, we ſeldot mind; 
hear the word all pronounced ſufficiently full, ai; eve 
expreſſive of the extent of its ſignification. TY that 
Word. ſhame will generally admit of þeing dwelt ¶ Noe to 
in the ſame manner, as in the following example: 
8 Strong and weighty, O Cataline! is the decree of th 
ſenate we can now produce againſt yo; neither is vi 
dom wanting in this ſtate, nor, authority in this aſſembly 
but we, let me here take ſhame to myſelf, we the conf 
are wanting in our duty, r 
VVV Cicero againſt ¶ataline, Oral. VISIC 


1 The word deteftable is ſeldom uſed\but when thn, 
language is animated, and then an uncommon ford 
upon the accented ſyllable 24, that\ is, as Shal 
ſpeare calls it, in his picture of anger, holding" > 
hard the breath, and. pronouncing it through til 

Fixed teeth,” will give it an expreſſion of detefiatin'* rp 
very ſuitable to the idea it excites. This manner betwee 
"pronouncing may be ſuppoſed to be what Makſpe 
meant in Hamlet's advice to the players, by * ful 
- ing the action to the word, and the word to t Lite 
action.“ The actor cannot ſuit the word to ti 
action any other way than by pronouncing it. Th 
| where Caſſius in Julius Czfar deſcribes Cæſar a 
i himſelf plunging ito the Tyber : 

——pon the word | v 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, poets 

And bade him follow; ſo indeed he did. 


4 af 


+ "ION: n 


We may with the utmoſt propriety - give à down- 

| plunge with the arm, to expreſs the action im- 
ied by the word, and I think as properly accom- 
ny this word and action with a full, deep, hol- 
x, forcible ee as ſuitable to che action; 
is, if overdone, or come tardy of, as Shakſpeare 
refles it, INI is traty diſguſting: but let thoſe 
> diſſuade youth from attempting expreſſion, by 
inding them of the hazard they run, remember, 
at every excellence borders cloſely on a blemiſh 
t that unleſs we riſk theſe blemiſhes, we can never 


e Fi 


velt ¶ pe to arrive at excellence. 
nple: 95 4, N 
LESSON. LXV. 
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VISION is a repreſentation of things diftant and 

nſeen, as if they were actually preſent. This is ſo 
aly related to the foregoing figure, as to be often 
founded with it; but there ſeems to be at bot- 
m as much difference between this figure, where 
e ſpeaker /zes the object or tranſaction, and the 
Impotypoſis, where he only deſcribes them, as there 
between a painting and an original. This is cer- 
n; Vifion requires a much more animated pronun- 
ation than Deſcription : in the former, the paſſions 
excited by the ſight of the objects themſelves; 


tl 
| 0 ue latter, only by tbe remembrance of them. 
Th non therefore, is a figure; which is never employed 
ar when the compoſition is highly impaſſioned, and 


ke writer becomes a ſpecies of actor. Accordingly 
ſeldom find it employed in proſe: it is among 
e poets we muſt look for inftances, nor are they 
de very frequently found even here; for we — 
„ | no 


ee A HET ORAICA 1 


not look upon ſuch examples as are generally | 
of this figure as real inſtan@&s of it: — 1 * 
never genuine but when the writer foo 
actually ſees the objects he deſcribes; 4 that kf 
ever- ſtrong and glowing. deſcription may boy 
\ Without this circumſtance it is not a true exam 
| the figure in queſtion. Pope has given us a | 
ing inſtance of this figure in the beginning of 
 Dlegy to the memory of an unforturiate Fady. 


mal What beck'ning ghoſt, along the moonlight hall] | 
Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder glade ? 1 
Tis ſhe—but why that bleeding boſom gor'd, 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword ? 
O ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell, 1 
Is it in beav'n erime to love tos well? = 
To hear too tender, or too firm a heart, bo 
Jo act a lover's, or a-Roman's part? 
Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky 
13 Tor thoſe who | RAT am or wann die? 


1 
* 


No compoſition can require a more animal] 
nunciation than this paſſage: if the reader id a 
not repeat it nearly as if he ſaw a ghoſt beckonl 
to him, he cannot be ſaid: to deliver it properlf 
the words would contradia the action. When 
an elegy may with propriety begin with ſo muchl 
is a queſtion J leave others to decide; but if ſol nuch 
fire is aſſumed in the writing, it ought undoubtel 
to be expreſſed in the ſpeaking. The truth is, 
perſonal regard for the ſubject of this clegr/M 
his feelings for her unhappy fate, ſeem to ul 
carried him beyond his uſual accuracy in comp o 
ſition, as well as his delicacy. of moral ſentimenl 
For what can excuſe his reproach. of heaven Wil 
diſapproving of ſuicide, and his. apology for'l 


atrocious. * by treating thoſe as mean-piriſ 
1 wreteh 
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Petches who dare pot be guilty of it? What is 
emarkable too is, that the lines in which theſe ſen- 
linients are conveyed are as feeble and childiſh as 
the ſentiments are ſhocking ; but when the poet 

nds from this impious flight at heaven, and de- 
Eibes the truly pitiable view of an amiable object 
Pen to an act of deſperation, and of the forlorn 
Wand negleCted ſtate of her poor remains in a foreign 
time—then we feel all the magic of his pen—we 
Impathize: with the object of his pity, and are 
tranſported to the very ſpot where ſhe lies num- 
ed with the unhonoured dead. Theſe beauties 
e ſo bewitching as to make us forget the former 

of the elegy, which, if united with lines leſs 
chanting, would have ſtartled us with their falſe- 
god and pernicious tendency. But, to quit this 
Wgrefſion (which it is hoped will be pardoned for 
the ſake of unexperienced youth, to whom it may 
& uſeful), we ought to pronounce the two firſt lines 
chis paſſage. with a ſtrong expreſſion of ſurprize 
red with ſome degree of fear; the voice aſſuming 
high and ſoft tone. Tis ſhe” muſt be pro- 
bounced with a ſuddenneſs expreſſive of joy at hav- 
ke diſcovered a loſt, loved object; and the reſt of 
lhe paſſage muſt aſſume the plaintive, with the voice 
the riſing inflexion at the end of every ſecond 
| Shakſpeare's deſcription of Dover Cliff is a beau- 
ul inſtance of this figure; for it is not, the de- 
fription of a thing paſt or abſent, but aꝶꝙ actually 


Melent to the ſpeaker. : 


Come on, fir, here's the place—ſtand ſtill. How dreadful 
Aud dizzy *tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low! \ . 
|. The crows and chouphs, that wing the midway air, 

| Show ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, Halfway down 
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Hanf ane chat g gathers [7 mphire ; p Arvada” trade! 
Mliethinks he ee no bigger than his head! 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 


Aj pear like mice; and yon tall anch*ring bark be 

Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy | Fir 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight. - The murmuring ſurge, 

That on the unnumber'd-pebbles idly chafes, | 

Cannot be heard ſo high. m1 look no more, ſho! 

Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient bghr ſeer 

Topple down 1 12 

| Salptare s King Lor den 

This deſcription commences, after a long pauſe a 

In a low tone of voice expreflive of furprize an Hole 

fear, at How dreadful”, &c. „The crows and diſc 

| choughs” , &c. muſt have more of ſurprize and leſi reſpi 

of fear, and be in a Tomewhat higher tone of voice 1 th 

The next ſentence aſſumes a lower tone, with mom s wi 
of fear, elpecially on the exclamation, & dreadfu 

trade!” The ſucceeding ſenterices Have a little higheyif I. 

tone of voice and more of ſurprize, with a very con "©4112 

ſideröble pauſe after each, as if the ſpeaker too but ! 

"Þ By 2 time to confi der the object before he deſcribe Pronc 

3 The laſt ſentence concludes j in a lower tone er cedin 

0 vroliig, of. uneaſinefs at the confeq uences of col plaint 

Tg. any Jogger” on fo dreadful erte — 

V 

: expref 

J - deb fone. { 

LESS ON LXVI. * 

Simile. Pproa 

tone 15 

6 TH Hgure, may be juſtly 1 one of ti no; if 

moſſ uſeful lights and greateſt | ornaments of con gradua 

poſition. In proſe it greatly clears and enforces if ſenſe £, 

_ thought, and in poetry wonde derfu ty enlivens al In Par 


embelliſhes it. Little can be aid reſpectingt 
pr 
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may be remarked that it generally admuts of a longer 
be prepared for the tranſition. Thus in Cicero's 


firſt Oration againſt Cataline: 3 


If in ſo dangerous a rebellion, this parricide alone 
ſhould be exterminated, we may perhaps. tor a ſhort time 
ſeem to be relieved from anxiety and terror; but the 
danger will remain, and will be wholly ſhut up in the 
veins and bowels of the commonwealth. As men griev- 
ouſly fick, when they are in the burning heat of a raging 
fever, ne taking a draught of cold water ſeem at firit 
to be refreſhed by it, but afterwards are more heavily and 
violently attacked by their diſtemper; in like manner this 
diſcaſe under which the republic labours, will gain a 
reſpite by the extinction of Cataline, but will afterwards, 


us with redoubled fury. 


The ſimile in this paſſage has nothing in it that 
requires a pronunciation different from the reſt; 
but in poetry this figure always admits of. being 
pronounced in a lower tone of voice than the pre- 
ceding lines, and this tone generally falls into the 
plaintive, and approaches to a monotone. For as 
the mind in forming a ſimile is ſeldom agitated. with 
my very ſtrong paſſion, that tone of voice which 
exprefſes ſerene, tranquil contemplation, ſeems the 
tone ſuitable to the ſimile; and this, if I am not 
miſtaken, will be found to be the plaintive tone, 
approaching to a monotone. Not that this mono- 
tone is to be continued through the whole ſimile: 
no; if it commences with a monotone, it may flide 
gradually into ſuch a diverſify of inflexion as the 
lenſe ſeems to require. So in that beautiful ſimile 
in Parnel's. Hermit, where a pious mind agitated 

e "2 "XL 
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pronunciation of this figure when in proſe, only it 


pauſe than ordinary before it, that the reader may 


33 the reſt of his - accomplices ſtill ſurvive, return upon 
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e n RET ORTCA 1 | 
With doubts is compared t to 2 calm lake diſturhed 
dy a falling ſtone. ps 8 ot | 


A life ſo ſacred, Cotes repoſe, . - 
Seem'd. heav'n itſelf till one ſuggeſtion roſe, | 


That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey ; 5 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence s (way, | 
So when a ſmooth. expanſe receives impreſt = 

( 


Calm nature's image on its watry breaſt, 
- Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, in ab 


And ſkies beneath with anſw' ring colours glow: 1 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, | - 
Swift ruffling circles curl on ev'ry fide ; W 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, Th 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run, ” 

In reading this -imile, the voice ſhould fall into I 5** 
Plaintive monotone at So when a ſmooth expanſe 80 
and continue this tone till the words watry breaſt, i The 
the firſt of which muſt have the falling, and th 
laſt the riſing inflexion. Fhe next cou 2 muſt b Here 


pronounced differently, that is, the riſing inflexio 
on grow, and the falling on glow, to expreſs fourth, 
portion of perfect ſenſe it includes. The reſt ie ne? 
the ſimile muſt be pronounced with confiderabWWi 
variety; the voice muſt affume a briſker, ſwiſt 
tone, and the inflexions muſt be various, to expre 
- the variety of objects thrown together on a ſudden fan the 
But in the following fimile, from the ſame bea 
tiful pdem, where the youth. ſhows the hermit t 
cup he has ſtolen, the voice muſt continue in duced ti 
monotone till the laſt member, and looks vile mon 


| fear, which muſt end with the riſing inflexion: Hy 1 
£7 e beau 
Then pleas'd aug thankful from the porch they go ws 
And but the landlord, none had ale of woe: =o 

en 


His cup was vaniſh'd; for in ſecret guiſe, + 
The J ounger * purloin'd the Gt r. ring prize. Klar 


8 R A * M A „ * | 
urbed As one who ſpies. a ſerpent i in his my T 
Gliſt'ning and baking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd ſtops, to ſhun the danger near, 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear; 
So feem'd the fire, when, far upon the road, 
The 3 ſpoit his wily pre ow d. ; 


The ſame been may be applicdte to a limile © 

1 in a beautiful pcm £ called 'The OR ITY Camo 3 
* 1 

While o'er the foam the 847 Jaigeravin ay" 

Th attentive pilot ſtil the helm applies: 42 

As in purſuit, along th? aerial way, r: 

With ardent eye the falcon marks his prey, 
Each motion watches of the doubt ful . . 
- Obliquely wheeling through the liquid ſpace; 
So govern'd by the ſteerſman's plowing hands, 
The regent helm her motion ſtill Contatiatatls.” 


| Here the voice falls into a lower tone at the4 third 


Ine, and continues this tone to the end of the 
burth, which concludes with the riſing inflexion; 


* ** 1 


reſt e next couplet requires exactly the ſame tone of 
derabi vice, but muſt have the riſing inflexion in a ſome- 
ſwiftt hat higher tone on pace, when, after a long pauſe, 


tie voice begins tbe laſt couplet in a higher tone 


expre 
adden tan the two preceding ones, and admits of a variety 
e bea inſlex ion on ſeveral of its parts. 


But when in deſcriptive poetry a ſimile is intro- 
ue induced to illuſtrate ſome grand or terrible object, 
de monotone is no leſs ſuitable than in placid ſub- 
kts. This: may be illuſtrated by a paſſage n 
ti beautiful poem laſt quoted. 


Rous'd from his trance, he mounts with eyes aghaſt, 
| When o'er the ſhip in undulation vaſt 
A giant ſurge down ruſhes from on high, 
And fore and aft diſſever'd ruins lie; ; 
K 3 | As 
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1 ; zure 
As when, Britannia's empire to maintain, 5 — 
Great Hawke deſcends in thunder on the main, The 
Around' the brazen voice of battle roars, Al 
And fatal light'nings blaſt the hoſtile ſhores ; * 
Beneath the ſtorm their ſhatter'd navies groan, that 
The trembling deep recoils from zone to zone : muſt 
Thus the torn veſſel felt th' enormous ſtroke, ſuitab 
The beams beneath the thund'ring deluge broke. duces 
In reading this paſſage the voice ought to fall into . Sho 


2 lower tone at the fifth line, and continue nearly * 


in a monotone till thunder on the main,“ the bone 
firſt of which words muſt have the falling, and the . 
laſt the riſing inffexion: the next couplet aſſumes jpſtice, 
the ſame low monotone, and continues it to“ ho- main i 
tile ſhores,” which adopt the falling and riſing in- bear tb 
flexions like thunder and main ; the ſucceeding coup- ae, 
let commences and continues the monotone like 

the laſt till the two words zone and zcne, the firſt of 2 | 
which has the falling, and the laſt the riſing in- * a 
flexion, in a ſome what higher tone than in the two 14 
former lines; but the laſt couplet, which applies ſt 
the ſimile, begins in a high tone of voice, adopts nultit 
the falling inflexion on veſel, and lowers the voice "IPA 
gradually on the laſt line to the end. which 
f 25 | 1 with t 
LESSON LXVII. with. 

Profopopeia. 


| | differe 
PROSOPOPEIA, or Perſonification, is the inveſt 


accord 
Llocut 


ing of qualities or things inanimate with the cha But 

racter of perſons, or the introducing of dead 0 force + 

abſent perſons as if they were alive and preſent read it. 

This is at once one of the-boldeſt and fineſt figure the for 

in rhetoric. Poets are prodigal in their uſe 5 ” SK 
| | 181 
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- . * 
dgure, but orators more ſparing, as nothing but a 
legree of enthuſiaſm can make it appear natural. 
The general rule for pronouncing this ſpecies of 
frure will be eaſily conceived, when we recollecy 
that wherever we give language to a character, we 
nuſt give that language ſuch a pronunciation as is 
ſuitable to that character. Thus when Cicero intro- 
duces Milo as ſpeaking to the citizens of home: 


. Should he, holding up his bloody ſwprd, cry put, 


« Attend, I pray, hearken, O citizens; I have killed 
Clodius ; by this ſword, and by this right hand, I have 
kept off his rage from your throats, which no laws, no 
courts of judicature could reſtrain ; it is by my means that 
tice, equity, laws, liberty, ſhame, and modeſty, re- 


main in the city,” —ls it to be feared hoy the city would 
ere any one, who, in ſuch 4 


hear this declaration? Is th 


caſe, would not approve and commend it:? 


In pronouncing this paſſage we "muſt give the 


words of Milo all that energy and fire which we 


ſuppoſe would actuate him on ſuch an occafion. 
The right arm muſt be lifted up and extended; 
the voice loud and elevated, as if ſpeaking to a 
multitude, and almoſt every word muſt be empha- 
tical; a long pauſe muſt precede the firſt queſtion, 
which muſt begin in a low tone of voice, and end 
with the riſing inffexion; and as the laſt queſtion is 
in oppoſition to the- firſt, by contraſting approbation 


with diſapptobation, it ought- to be pronounced 


differently, and end with the falling. inflexion; 
according to the rule laid down in the Elements of 
Llocution, vol. i. p. 2077. 35 | 


; ? 


But here a queſtion will naturally ariſe about the 


K 4 uſe 


force we are to give to this figure when we only \| 
read it, Are we, it will be demanded, to give all | 
the force and energy which we ſuppoſe Milo made 
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Mn ICAL 
uſe of, when we merely read it in Cicero's orations? 
Ves, it may be anſwered, if we read theſe orations 
. oratorically, But if we read them only to in- 
form our hearers of the ſubject, without afſun- 


reſpects 
of Hot! 


— 


Jo ſ 


_ only in degrees of force, the tones, inflexions, and 


ing the character of the orator, it is certain that And 
there is no neceſſity for the ſame force as in the org. 
roſtrum. The character we aſſume when we take An 
up the book makes all the difference. The pronun- Was 
ciation expected from a gentleman by a ſmall circle . 


of his friends, is as different from that of the orator, ho: 
as the language of the orator is from the chit-chat WM wh; 
of converfation ; but if the gentleman ſhould, for MI So ce 
the entertainment of his friends, aſſume the cha- He v 
racter of the orator, it is then expected that he This 
ſhould give the compoſition all the force and energy Lans 
of which it is ſuſceptible, that is, all the force and And 
energy that would become the characters, whoſe 
words are aſſumed. Thus Milton may be read by a 
perſon who forms no pretenſions to public notice in 
a manner very differently from one who pronounces 
from the roſtrum; but if Milton be read to the 
greateſt advantage, it muſt certainly be in the latter, 
and not the former manner; though it mult ſtill be 
carefully obſerved, that theſe two manners differ 


If thi 
0 diveſ 
ntemy 
ume t 
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lat her 


geſticulations, are eſſentially the ſame in both. 
It was obſerved, in ſpeaking of the Hypotypoſis, 

that there is often a leading paſſion, which ſo ab- 
' ſorbs the mind of the ſpeaker, as to give every other 

paſſion which paſſes through it a ſtrong tincture of 
itſelf. This leading paſſion may, for the ſake of 
diſtinction, be called primary, and the other, ſe- 
condary. If we ſo.far forget the primary paſſion as to 
aſſume the ſecondary entirely, we fall into mimicry, 
and render our expreſſion, however juſt in other I A. 
8 1 1 reſpects, Mar! 


GR AMAR * 
reſpects, ridiculous. Thus i in ay SO ſpeech | 
of Hotſpur : 3 


For i it made me mad 


0 in- 
um- To ſee him thine fo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 

that 2 talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman 
| the uns, and drums, and wounds, (heav'n ſave the mark) - 
take bal port a; me the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 
nun- Wa parmacity for an inward bruiſe ; 

ls And that it was great pity, ſo it was, 

—_ That villainous ſaltpetre ſhould be digg*d 

Out of the bowels of the harmleſs earth, 
chat Which many a good tall fellow had deſtroy d 
for So cowardly ; and but for theſe vile guns, 
cha- He would himſelf have been a ſoldier. 
t he This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 
er . Tanſwer'd indirectly, as I ſaid; 
87 

and And I beſeech you let not his report 
105 Come current for an accuſaiion 

by a U Betwixt my love and your high majeRy. 
e m BY If the hero who pronounces this deſcription were 


nes reſt himſelf of the primary paſſions, anger and 
inc ontempt, and go ſo far into the fecondary as to 
I N ume the character he deſcribes, we might laugh 


it him as a mimic, but fhould deſpiſe him as a man: 
0; while the leading paſſions, anger and contempt, 
ave proper poſſeſſion of him, they will keep him 
rom a too ſervile imitation 'of the object of his re- 
ntment ; but that a conſiderable degree of imi- 


2 ation ſhould be allowed in the pronunciation of 
» 3 lis paſſage is not to be diſputed. The ſame obſer- 
- of tions hold good in pronouncing the words of 


zfar, in a ſpeech of Caſſius, whete he is an, 
lat hero under the paroxyſms of 2 os 


— did hear bim groan; : 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the 8 


Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
K 5 | I Alas! * 
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Alas! it ery'd, give me ſome drink; Titinius; 
As a lick girl 


— Julius Cæſar 


If theſe words of Cæſar, © give me ſome drink Ru 
* Titinius,” were to be pronounced untinctured wit | 
that ſcorn and Contempt with which Caſſius is over _ 
flowing, and the ſmall feeble voice of a ſick perſoi 
were to be perfectly imitated, it would be unworthy 
the character of Caſſius, and fit only for the buffoo 
in a farce. 
"Theſe obſervations will lead us to decide in man 
other caſes. There is a beautiful Proſopopeia of The 
hoary-headed ſwain i in WO" 8 mar in a Count and an 
Church-Y ard: why 
For thee who, mindful of th? W surd dead, very te 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate, of out 
If chance, by lonely contemplation ted, peranc 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhould enquire thy fate, The 
Haply ſome hoary-headed Twain may ſay, Man, 


Oft have we ſeen him, at the peep of dawn, may be 
5 Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 


5. To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn,” &c, _ 
Nothing can be conceived more truly ridiculout N . 
in reading this paſſage, than quitring the melancho| « / 
tone of the relator, and aſſuming .the indiffere 14 „ 
and ruſtic accent of the old ſwain; and yet « P 
error ſo likely to be miſtaken for a beauty by a read © 
of no taſte; while a good reader, without entire TY 
dropping the plaintive tone, will abate it a litt. * 
and give it a ſlight tincture only of the indifferen, Thi 
and ruſticity of the perſon introduced. ee 
But where the perſonification is aſſumed inſtu RO 
taneouſly, and dees not ariſe out of any other palloiy. I, 


provided we are reading to the publie, it 
| N 


vn, 


&c, 


culou! 
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matic COM 0%. 
fray's Bard: | 
Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs 3 1 
Confuſion on thy banners wait; 
Though fann'd by conqueſt's crimſon wing, 
They mock the air in idle fate; 
Helm nor hadberk's twiſted mail, 
Nor e'en wg virtues, tyrant, can avail 
To fave th 4 ſoul from- nightly fears, 
From Cambria's curſe, from Cambria's tears. 


203 
orce and energy as in dra- 
us the ſublime rage of 


Theſe lines, I ſay, Jemand an elevation of voice, 
and an expreſſion of the utmoſt rage and reſentment; 
but in this expreſſion we muſt attend more particu- 
larly to the caution of Shakſpeare, © that in the 
rery torrent, tempeſt, and, I may ſay, whirlwind 
of our paſſion, we muſt acquire and beget a tem- 
perance that may give it ſmoothneſs,” _ | 

The perſonification of pride, in Pope's Eſſay on 
Man, is not preceded by any other paſſion, and: 
may be allowed a forcible expreſſion. 


Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, 

Earth for whoſe uſe : Pride anſwers, 4 Tis for mine. 
© For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow 15 

« Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry flow'r; 
Annual for me the grape, the roſe renew 

* The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

For me the mine a thouſand treaſures brings, 

For me health guſhes from a thouſand. ſprings ;- 

* Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe, 

* My footſtool earth, my 1 the ſkies,” ? 


This paſſage admits of a certain ſplendor in the 
pronunciation expreſſive of the oſtentation of the 
ſpeaker, and the riches:and grandeur of the objects 
introduced. 
K 6 Many 
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Many other- Figures of Rhetoric might be id. 
duced; but as few of them deſerve the appellation, 
and none ſeem to have any thing to entitle them to 
a peculiarity of pronunciation, I-ſhall at preſent 
content myſelf with thoſe” I have given, and hope 
the reader will not find the directions I have addel 
„ oa: 
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MANAGEMENT or ruf VOICE. 


Ou of the Sag difficult things in wail and 
ſpeaking, where the ſubject is varied and im- 
palhoned, is the modulation and management of the 

rice : and this perhaps of all the parts of elocution 

- Wis the leaſt capable of being conveyed by writing; 
but general rules and uſeſul hints may certainly be | 
given, which will put the pupil in a capacity of ; 
fecling his own powers, and of improving himſelf. 1 
Such rules and hints we ſhall endeavour to lay down 
in as clear and ſummary a manner as poſſible. 
The firſt object of every ſpeaker's attention is to 
have a ſmooth, even, full tone of voice: if nature 
has not given him ſuch a voice, he muſt endeavour 
as much as poſſible to acquire it: nor ought he to i 
deſpair; for ſuch is the force of exerciſe upon the ii 
organs of ſpeech, as well as every other in the human | 

body, that conflant practice will ſtrengthen the voicde 
in ayy key we, ule. it to; that key, therefore, which 1 

i the moſt natural, and which we haye the greateſt | 
ODU cccaſion to uſe, ſhould be the key which we ought 
the moſt diligently to improve. . | 
Every one has a certain pitch of voice, in which 18 
be is $ moſt eaſy to himſcl, and m__ agrecable to 1 
others; 


206 RHETORIC 4:L 

_. Others; this may be called the natural pitch: th 

is the pitch in which we converſe ; and this muſt he 

the baſis of every improvement we acquire from an 
and exerciſe. In order, therefore, to -ſtrengther 
this middle tone, we ought to read and ſpeak in thi 
tone as loud as poſſible, without ſuffering the voice 
to riſe into a higher key 1 this, however, is no eaſ 
operation: it is not very diſficult to be loud in a hig 
tone, hut to be loud and forcible, without rajſ 
the voice into a higher key, requires great practice 
and management. The beſt method of acquirin 
this power of voice, is to practiſe reading and ſpeak 
ing ſome ſtrong, animated paſſages in a ſmall room 
and to perſons placed at as ſmall a diſtance as po 
ſible: for as we naturally raiſe our'voice to a highe 
key, when we ſpeak fo people at a'great diſtance 

ſo we naturally lower our key as thoſe we ſpeak t 

come nearer: when therefore we have no idea 0 

being heard at a diſtance, the voice will not be ſt 

apt to riſe into a higher key when we want to be 
forcible; and conſequently exerting as much force 
as we are able in a ſmall room, and to people nea 
us, will tend to {well and ſtrengthen the voice in 
the middle tone. A good practice on this tone of 
voice will he ſuch paſſages as Macbeth's challenge to 

Banquo's ghoſt, or any. other that are addreſſed in 

mediately to a perſon near us 

Lions 5115 4, vin man dare 1 gare: 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruſhan bear, 

The arm'd rhinoceroz, 011 catian' tyger; 
Take any ſhape but chat: 304 my fim nerves 
Sball neyer tremble. Be alive agail, 
And dare me to the deſart with thy ſword 
If trembling T inhibit, then proteſt me 

TFlbe baby of a.girl. Hence, horrible ſhadow, 
- Unreal moek' ys hence f. - 
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LESSON IXVm. 
Iyfruftions for acquiring low Tones of Poice.- 


ic roc As few voices are perfect, thoſe which han 2 
no ca dod bottom often wanting a top, and inverſely; 
1 2 high ſhould be taken to Improve by practice that 
rao. of the voice which is moſt deficient : for in- 
PraCtic..nce; if we want to gain a bottom, we- ought to 
quiring (raftiſe ſpeeches which require exertion, a little 
| ſpeak below the common pitch; when we can do this 


ith eaſe, we may practiſe them on a little lower 
note, and ſo on till we are as low as we deſire; for 
is purpoſe, it will be necefſary to repeat ſuch 
paſſages as require a full, audible tone of voice in a 
bw key: of this kind are thoſe which contain ha- 
ted, ſcorn, or reproach; ſuch as the following 
hog Shakſpeare, where Lady Macbeth reproaches 
her huſband OO of : manlineſs : 


—ĩͤ— O proper ſtuff! - 
This is the very Ne of your fears : 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which you ſaid 
Led you to Duncan, Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts, 
(Impoſtors-t0 true fear) would well become 
A woman's ſtory, at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz d by her grandam. Shame itſelf ! * 
Why do you make ſuch faces? When all's ny. 
You look bution a ſtool. 
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Or when Lady Gere in W Jebn; re- 
proaches the Duke of * with want ns courage 
and ſpirit ; 


2 ——Thou ſlave, thou wretch,. thou coward, 
Thou little valiant, great in villaioy! 


wo | uon 


— 
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Thou ever ſtrong upon the ſtronger fide ! 
Thou fortune's champion, thou doſt never ſight 
But when her humorous ladyſhip is by 
To teach thee ſafety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And ſooth'ſt up greatneſs. - What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; to brag, and ſtamp, and ſwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave, | 
* - Haſt thou not ſpoke like thunder on my fide, 
Been ſworn my ſoldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy ſtars, thy fortune, and thy ſtrength ? 
And doſt thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for ſhame, 
And hang a calf's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 


Or where the Duke of Suffolk, in. Henry the 
| Sixth, curſes the object of his hatred: 


— —— Poiſon be their drink, 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte; 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſs trees, 

Their ſweeteſt proſpect murd*ring bafiliſks, 

Their ſofteſt touch as ſmart as l1zard's ſtings, 

I heir muſie frightful as the ſerpent's hiſs, 

And boading ſcreech-owls make the concert full; 

All the foul terrors of dark-ſeated hell. 


— 


* 


LESSON IZIK _ 
Inflruftions fer acquiring high Tones of Voice. | 


WHEN we would ſtrengthen the voice in 4 
 higher- note, it will-be neceſſary to practiſe ſuci 
paſſages as require a high tone of voice z, and if v 
And the voice grow thin, or approach to a ſqueal 
upon the high note, it will be proper to- ſwell ti 
voice a little below this high note, and to give ! 
force and audibility, by throwing it into a ſamenc 
uf tone approaching the monotone. A paige 
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0 Oration of Demoſthenes on the Crown will be 
excellent praxis on this tone. | 


What was the part of a faithful citizen ? of a prudent, 
1 active, and honeſt- miniſter? Was he not to ſecure 
abca, as our defence againſt all attacks by ſea? Was 
e not to make Bœotia our: barrier on the midland fide ? 
he cities bordering ; on Peloponneſus, our bulwark on 


p the importation of corn, that this trade might be pro- 
ted through all its progreſs up to our own harbour ? 
Vas he not to cover thoſe diſtricts which we commanded 
y ſeaſonable detachments, as the Proconeſus, the Chef- 
neſus, and Tenedos? To exert himſelf in the aſſembly 
rthis purpoſe ? While with equal zeal he laboured to 
zin others to our intereſt and alliance, as Byzantium, 
bydus, and Eubcea? Was he not to cut off the beſt 
nd moſt important reſources of our enemies, and to ſup- 
ly thoſe in which our country was. defective? —And all 
bis you gained by my counſels and my adminiſtration, 


N ; 


It will naturally occur to every judicious reader, 
dat this ſeries of queſtions ought to riſe gradually 
1 force as they proceed, and therefore it will be 
ieceflary to keep the voice under at the beginning; 
o which this obſervation” may be added, that as the 
ing inflexion ought to be adopted on each queſtion, 
he voice will be very apt to get too high near the 


l; 


ts 
he voice a little below its higheſt pitch 3 and if we 
annot riſe with eaſe and clearneſs on every particular 
o the laſt, we ought to augment the force on each 
bat the whole may form a ſpecies of climax. 
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bat quarter ? Was he not to attend with due precaution 


Leland's Demoſthenes on the Crown, 


nd; for which purpoſe it will be neceſſary to ſwell 
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A „ LESS'ON IX. 
1 Inft ructions for the M artagement of the V. vice. 


As the voice naturally flides into a higher tore 
when we want to ſpeak louder; but not fo eafjj 
into a lower tone, when we would fpeak more 
ſoftly; the firſt care of every reader and ſpeaket 
ought to be to acquire a power of lowering the voice 
when it is got too high. Experience ſhows us, thi 
we can raiſe our voice at pleaſure to any pitch it. i 
capable of; but the ſame experience tells us, that 
it requires infinite art and practice to bring the 
voice to a lower key when it is once raiſed too high 

It ought therefore to be a firſt principle with al 
_ public readers and ſpeakers, rather to. begin und 
the comma level of their yoice than above it. 

| \ Every one, therefore, who would acquire a 1 
F -. riety of tone in public reading or fpeaking, muſt 
avoid, as the greateſt evil, a loud and vocifero 
beginning; and for that purpoſe it would be pr 
dent in a reader. or ſpeaker, to adapt his vgice as il 
only to be heard by the perſon who is neareſt . 
him: if his voice has natural ſtrength, and the ſut 
ject any thing impaſſioned in it, a higher and loude 
tone will inſenſibly ſteal on him; and his greatelt 
addreſs muſt be directed to keeping it within bound: 
For tkis purpoſe, it will be frequently neceſſary for 
him to recall his voice, as it were, from the extre 
mities of his auditory, and direct it to thoſe who t 
neareſt to him. This it will be proper to do almoſ 
at the beginning of every paragraph in reading, an 
at the introduction of every part of the ſubject i 


diſcourſe. Nothing will ſo powerfully work on 1 
| voi 


—— — 


| 


G N A M M ' mM. 
ice, as ſuppoſing ourſelves converſing at different 
tervals with different parts of the auditory. - - 

f, in the courſe of reading, the voice ſhould flide 
ito a higher tone, and this tone ſhould too often 
zcur, care muſt be taken to throw in a variety, by 
inning ſubſequent ſentences in a lower tone, and, 
the ſubject will admit of it, in a monotone; for 
ke monotone, it is preſumed, is the moſt effica- 
ious means of bringing the voice from high to 
w, and of altering it when it has been too long in 
he ſame key. This may appear paradoxical to thoſe 
yho haye not ſtudied the ſubject; but if every ſen- 
ence begins high and ends low, or inverſely, though 
he ſentences ſingly confidered will have a variety, 
bier if conſidered collectively, they will have a ſame- 
1th Mes; fo by commencing ſometimes with a mono- 
"ne, though this monotone may have a ſameneſa, 
| ret as aſſociated with other tones, it will, certainly 
' 2 1 ugment the variety. Grand, ſolemn, awful ſubs 
efts admit beſt of the monotone: a beautiful ex- 


ce. 
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ifewunple of this offers itſelf in Akenſide's Pleaſures of 
© Pi Wmagination, on the power of Novelt | | 
e as if 8 ra . | <3 | 


„ What need words 
To paint its pow'r ? For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother's anxious arms, 
In foreign climes to rove : the penſive ſage, 


bund Heedleſs of ſleep or midnight's harmful damp, 

ry fo Hangs o'er the fiekly taper; and untir d 

extre The virgin follows, with inchanted ſtep, 

ho ar The mazes of ſome wild and wond'rous tale, N 
mol From morn to eve; unmindful of her form, 5 


Unmindful of the happy dreſs that ſtole 
The wiſhes of the youth, when every maid 
With envy pin'd. Hence finally, by night, 
The village matron, round the blazing hearth, 
Suſpends the infant-audience with her tales, 
| Breathing 


an: kx EETORICAL 
- Breathing aſtoniſhment ! of witching rhymes, 

And evil ſpirits; ot the death-bed call 
To him who robb'd the widow, and devour'd 

De © he orphan's portion ; of unquiet ſouls 
. Ris'n from the grave to eaſe the heavy guilt 
Of deeds in life conceal'd; of ſhapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and ware 
Ihe torch of hell around the murd'rer's bed. 
At ev'ry ſolemn pauſe the crowd recoil, 
- > Gazing. each other ſpeechleſs, and congeal'd 
With fliv'ring ſigbs; till eager for th' event, 
. .. Around the beldame all erect they hang, 
Each: tiembling heart with grateful terrors quelPd, 
In reading this paſſage the voice ought to aſſum 
a lower tone, approaching to a monotone, att 
word Hence, and to continue this tone for abor 
two lines, When khe voice will gradually go into 
Üttle variety, and ſlide into a ſomewhat higher tone 
| it.muſt again fall into a lower tone; and be in a mon 
tone at of ſhapes that walk at dead of night, & 
and continue in this tone, with very little alteratio - 
to the end of the ſentence. The reſt of the paſſig 
muſt preſerve the lower tone, and ſbe pronounce 
ſo as to be in ſome meaſure deſqriptive of tho 
pleaſing, anxious terrors ſo EY 8 by thi 


_ 


1 that ae aſſumes a loweh tone, ſuch os 
ſcorn, indignation, & c. Let us /try to illuſtrate thi beſt 
by an example: e * 
| Come, Antony, and young g Ofvius, ſome, — 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſſus; | avoid 
For Caſſius is a-weary of the world; Owe 
Hated by the one he loves, brav'd by hi} brother, boy! 


. Check'd by a CO all his faults ohſerv'd, 
& 


_ 


Set in a 33 learn'd, and coun'd by rote, S 


8, To caſt into my teeth. Oh, I could weep : 
| My ſpirit from my eyes! There is my dagger, 
d And here my naked breaſt—within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus? mine, richer than gold: 

If that thou needit a Roman's, take it forth; * 
alk . that deny d thee gold, will give my heart + ks od, 
nd ware Strike as thou didſt at Ceſar ; for I know 
. When thou didft hate him worſt, thou lov dt him better 
Than ever thou loy'dft Caſſius. 

Shatſpeare s Jun us RO 

9 

The begiie of this ſpeech naturally. carries 

cll'd. e voice into a high tone, and the ſame paſſion 

) aſſunntinuing, there is no opportunity of lowering 

—_— voice till the eighth line, when indignation at 

al ** Oh, I could weep my ſpirit from my eyes” natu- 

o into ly throws the voice into a harſh, low tone, and 

aalen, wes it freſh force to rn e the reſt of the 

a mone * | 

bt,” & JJ ne 

te ratio 5 L E 3 ON LXXI. 

e paſſagi SD | | 

_ * . Rules for Geſtures. | 

of tho 1 | e c 

by m {SHALL conclude theſe Leſſons by a few obſer- 
ations on Geſture. This part of delivery, though 

o lowelenfeſſedly of ſuch importance among the ancients, 

ce ſom that which: is leaſt cultivated among the moderns. 

ſuch be reaſon of this difference is foreign to the preſent 

ate thi" poſe : let it ſuffice that aukward or improper 

geſture is a greater blemiſh in reading and ſpeaking 
than uſing none at all; and that in this part of ora- 
ory particularly we ought tg be more. careful to 
void faults than to attain beauties. - To deſcend, 

a lowever, to a few'of thoſe particulars, to which it 

n would ſoem we ought * to attend. — 5 

det Ie 
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2 direct them to thoſe that hear us. The tha 
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It may firſt be obſerved, that in reading mug 
leſs action is required than i in ſpeaking. When 
read alone, or to a few.perſons only in private, 
ſhould accuſtom ourſelves to read ſtanding; f 


book ſhould be held in the left hand; we ſhould t: 
our eyes as often as poſſible from the book, ar 


four laſt words at leaſt of every paragraph, or bran 
of a ſubject, ſhould be pronounced with the « 
pointed to one of the auditors. - When any thi 
ſublime, lofty, or heavenly, is expreſſed, the e 
and the right hand may be very properly, elevate 
and when any thing low, inferior, or grovellin 
is referred to, the eye and hand may be dired 
downwards: when any thing diſtant. or extenſie 
mentioned, the hand may naturally deſcribe tl 
diſtance or extent; and when conſcious virtue, 
any heart-felt emotion, or tender ſentiment occu 
we may as naturally clap the hand on the breaſt. 
In ſpeaking extempore we ſhould be ſparing 
the uſe of the left hand, which may not ungra 
fully be concealed under the waiſtcoat, reſting | 
low the hip. The right hand, when in action, oug 
to riſe extending from the ſide, that is in a directic 
from left to right; and then be propelled forward 
with the fingers open, and eafily, and differen 
curved: the arm ſhould move chiefly from the « 
bow, the band ſeldom be raiſed higher than 
: houlder, and when it has deſcribed its object, 
enforced its emphaſis, ought to drop lifeleſs dos 
to the ſide, ready to commence action afreſh. TI 
utmoſt care muſt be taken to keep the elbow fic 
inclining to the bedy, and to let the arms, wht 
not hanging at reſt by the ſide, approach to! 
Action we call a-kimbowʒ we mult be cautious tt 
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all action but ſuch as deſcribes extent or circum- 


18 Mud 


Vhen ! rence, to keep: the hand or lower part of the arm 
vate, om cutting the perpendicular line that divides the 
5 4 dy into right und left; but, above all, we muſt 


careful to let the'ſtröke of the hand, whith marks 


_=_ Sc or emphaſis, Keep * exact time with the force 
t * pronunciation; 'that 1 is, the hand muſt go down 
pho don the emphatical Word, and no other. Thus in 


ar @ execration of Brutus, in Julius Cæſar: 
y thi 


the e When Marcus A grows ſo covetous, 


elevated To lock ſuch raſcal- counters from his friends, = 
ovelling} Be ready, gods, with all your „ | 
dired 24/4 him in pieces. 


tenſire 
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Here the action of the arm which enforces the 
mphaſis ought to be ſo directed, that the ſtroke of 
he hand may be given exactly on the word daſb ; 
his will give a concomitant aCtion to the organs of 
ronunciation, and by this means the whole expreſ- 
jon will be greatly augmented. This action may 
e called beating time to the emphaſis, and is as 
eceſſary in forcible and harmonious ſpeaking, as 
e agreement between the motion of the feet and 
e muſic in dancing. 


orward 

yes Theſe are ſome of the ſimpleſt * moſt es | 

| the Mirections, and ſuch as may be followed with the 
reateſt ſafety. Obſerving the action of the beſt 


jed, readers and ſpeakers may, with ſome cautions, be 
fs dofWecommended to youth; but cannot with the ſame 
h. TWifety be propoſed to thoſe who, by long practice, 

ow fire confirmed in habits of their own; it may, inſtead 


f a modeſt ang negative kind of aukwardneſs, which 
$ ſcarcely” offenſive, ſubſtitute a real and diſguſting 
ind of mimickry; and this, by every perſon of the 


2 taſte, will be looked upon as a bad exchange. 
2 2 ay: 


r CAL 
Thus has been attempted a regular courſe of i 
ſtruction, which, from the conciſeneſs of meth 
and the new points of view, in which ſeveral of th 
parts have-been placed, it is hoped will be fou 
generally uſeful. Thoſe who wiſh to enter mo 
fully into this ſubject, and have leiſure and ine 
nation for philoſophical reflexions upon it, m 
conſult a work lately publiſhed, called Elements 
Elocution; where the nature of accent and emphaſi 
the variation and modulation of the voice, and th 
expreſſion of the paſſions, emotions, and ſentiment 
are copiouly and e conſidered. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


1 Sentences in the following collections ar 
diſtributed into their ſeveral claſſes, according 
to their different ſtructure, and in each claſs are ſo 
arranged, as to lead the learner, by inſenſible de- 
. grees, from the eaſieſt to the moſt difficult; but x 
this arrangement is calculated for children, as wel 
as for perſons more advanced, it may not be in. 
proper to adviſe the teacher, when he finds the ſen- 
tences of one claſs grow too long and complex for 
the child's comprehenſion, te begin the ſhort ſen- 
tences of another claſs. By this method the child 
will be gradually led to feel the corinexion between 
the parts of a ſentence, without being forced too 
ſoon into ſuch intricacies of compoſition as are not 
eafily pronounced even by thoſe whoſe underſtand- 
ings are at maturity. | 

To ſupply the defects of den, J have 
marked ſome of the moſt material pauſes with the 

inflexion of voice the ſenſe requires. 

The riſing inflexion, commonly called a ſuſpen- 
ſion of voice, and generally marked by the comma, 
is indicated by the acute accent, thus (/) 

The falling inflexton, or (as it may not impro- 
perly be called) a reſt-of the voice without drop- 
ping it, often marked by the ſemicolon and colon, 
is indicated by the grave accent, thus () 


For an explanation of theſe inflexions, { 
Page 62. 
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E * 
Compact SENTENCES. 


The following Sentences may be called compact, becauſe 


in the whole Sautence, however extended, ( except in 


the laſt, and laſt but two} each ſucceeding Member 


is neceſſarily connected with the preceding ; and no com- 
plete Senſe is formed till the End. Many of theſe 
Members are by the common Rules of Punctuation 
marked with 1 
Points are uſed moſt f1 


Senſe, and require the falling Inflexion of Voice, —in the 


compa&t Sentence they become a Source of Error and 
Perplexity. For in compact Sentences, the greateſt 
Care muſt be taken, not to adopt the falling Inflexion, 
or ( as it is commonly, though improperly, called) drop 
the Voice upon thoſe Pauſes where complete Senſe ſeems 
to be formed, as at theſe Pauſes another Member 
always follows, which is connected in Senſe with the 


| preceding, and requires the Voice to be ſuſpended with 


the riſing Inflexion. Theſe Members therefore I have 
frequently marked with the acute Accent. In the ſhort 


Sentences at the Beginning, chiefly intended for Children, 


J have divided the Nominative from the Verb by a 


Comma. Hor the Propriety of pauſing in this Part 
. of a Sentence, ſee Elements of Elocution, vol. i. 


p. 30, 31, Sc. and Lord Kaims's Elements of Cri- 
ticiſm, vol. ii. in the Chapter on Verſiſication. 


W ELL begun, is half done. 


Rome, was not built in a day. 


Diligence, is never wholly loſt. John ſon. 


Truth, is the baſis of excellence. 
A ſoft anſwer, turns away wrath. 
God's mercies, are over all his works. 
A faithful friend, is a great treaſure. 
Wonder, is a pauſe of reaſon. Fohnfor. 
Wonder, is involuntary praiſe. Young. 
L 2 Exceſs 


Colon and Semicolon ; but as theſe 
requently at the End of complete 
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Exceſs of ceremony, ſhows want of breeding, 


The firſt ſtep to virtue, is to love it in others, Fra 
Evil communication, corrupts good manners. 4 
Men's manners, commonly ſhape their fortunes, ho 
Many men, are made the poorer by opulence. . 
Small things, make mean men proud. John. petit 
Few, are made wiſe but by ſad experience. Ty 
No man, was ever great by imitation. Fohnſen. kn 
By others faults, learn to correct your own. 80 
Danger and adverſity, diſcover true friendſhip. 3 
Quiet, carries its own reward along with it. 5 
Fey things, are impoſſible to induſtry and ill 1 
Diſguiſe, can gratify no longer than it deceives. UL 
Nothing valuable, can be gained without labour, "Tool 
The civilities of great men, are never thrown away, Tf 
True wiſdom, is the greateſt pleaſure of the mind. ümit⸗ 
Dutiful children, are the beſt gifts of providence. Tin 
Much wealth, does not always bring ſatisfaction. Tur: 
Too much familiarity, commonly breeds contempt. WI It re 
Hypocriſy, is the tribute which vice pays to virtue, Wl. = 
Man, is born to trouble, as the ſparks fly upward. WF nj, 
An impudent man, is an outlaw in good-breeding. blene 
Approve not of him, who-commends all you lay. WW Cur 
True wiſdom, is the greateſt pleaſure of the mind. ell a 
.. Friendſhip, is not always the ſequel of obligation. Tim 
— Ho wer 
—_ infallible charaQteriſtic of meanneſs, is cruelty: Unt 
Bad. . > 3 | rithou 
A liar, is not believed, even when he ſpeaks, thei It is 
truth. 3 ; lefam: 
All wonder, is the effect of novelty upon igno- . It ;. 
nce. ohnſon. 3 I, : | catch 
7 An —. unites. all to whom he threatens 17 15 
danger. Did. VVV | übject 
Reſolution and ſucceſs, reciprocally pgoduce each Pleat 
other. Jbid. | : 7 point 
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Miſapplied genius, moſt commonly proves ridi- 


culous. Johnſon. 

Ambition, is generally proportioned to men's 
capacities. 
Every art, is improved by the. emulation of com- 
petitors. Jobnſon. 

That praiſe, is worth ibi of which the price 
is known. id. 


Some, are laviſh of praiſe, becauſe they hope to 
be repaid. Bid. 


It is an unhappy ſtate, in whlch danger, Is hid. 


under pleaſure. id. 


Uſe pleaſures moderately, and they will laſt the 


longer. 

If once deluſion be admitted, it ks: no cert un 
limitations. Fohnſon. 

Time, like money, may be loſt by unſeaſonable 
varice. Bid. 


It requires no ſmall * of ability, to know when 


to conceal it. 

Divide and conquer, is a principle equally juſt 3 in 
ſcience as in policy. Johnſon. 

Curioſity, like all other deſires, produces pain as 
well as pleaſure. Bid. 

Time, - amongſt other injuries, diminiſhes the 
power of pleaſing. Did. 

Uniformity . of practice, ſeldom continues long 
rithout good reaſon. Bid. | 


lefamation. SpefF, No. 427. 

It is a great failing of a ſtrong 1 imagination, to 
atch greedily at wonders. Jonſon. | | 

He that runs againſt time, has an antagoniſt not 
bject to caſualties. Did. 

Pleaſure, when it is a man's chief purpoſe, diſ- 
points itſelf. SpeFator. 
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lt is a certain ſign of an ill heart, to be inclined to 
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Prudence, is of more frequent uſe than any other 
intellectual quality.  Fohnſon. 
Critics, like all the reſt of coking, are very 
frequently miſled by intereſt. Johnſon. | 
Life, may be lengthened by care, though death 
cannot be ultimately defeated. Bid. 
Piety, is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. id. 
Nothing is difficult, when gain and honour unit 
their influence. Tb:id) . FM 
Art, when it is matured to habit, yam 
obſervation. Bid. | 
A man who reſolves upon ideal diſcoveries, ſel. 
dom ſearches long in vain. Did. 
There are rio vices ſo-incurable, as thoſe which 
men are apt to glory in. Spect. No. 569. a 
In all pointed ſentences, ſome degree of accuracy, Th 
muſt be ſacrificed to conciſeneſs. Johſon. | 
It ſeldom happens, that all circumftances concur to Ph. 
happineſs or fame. bid. _ Ter 
Let honeſt credulity, beware of receiving charzc- 1 . 
ters from contemporary writers. Bid. 5 


es from 


Nothing will ever be attempted, if all poſſible ob- Th 
jections muſt firſt be overcome. Bid. | I 10 


Such is the conſtitytion of man, that labour may 


be ſtyled its own reward. Bid. ' We 
Cenſure, is willingly indulged, becauſe i it always how, 
implies ſome ſuperiority. Did. To 
| It was well obſerved. by Pythagoras, that abilit the me 
and neceſſity dwell near each other. Bid. | Wh 
It is perhaps the character of the Engliſh nation * 

to deſpiſe trifles. Bid. | ha 
Curioſity, is one of tke permanent and certain To 
charaQteriſtics of a vigorous intellect. Bid. why 


No evil, is inſupportable, but that which is ac 


companied with conſciouſneſs of wrong. ar * 
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5 When the pale of ceremony, is once brokea, 
other ¶udeneſs and infult ſoan enter the breach.  Fohnſon<- 
E wiſe and good man, is never ſo amiable, as in 
"0 his unbended and familiar intervals. Bid. | 
4 All change, is of itſelf an evil, which ought not 
0 be haz arded, but for evident advantage. Bid. 
He that chinks he can afford to be negligent of his 
expences, is not far from being poor. Bid. 
TY Men, are ſeldom ſatisfied with-praiſe, introduced 
unite fer followed by any mention of defect. Bid. 
Nothing, can pleaſe many, and pleaſe long, but 


lief of 


from ful repreſentations of general nature. Mid. 
cl Suck ſeems to be the diſpoſition of man, that 
” whatever makes a diſtinction, produces rivalry. 
8 „ 
which Differences, are never effectually laid aſleep, but 
ay by ſome common calamity. 4b:d. 
2 There are truths, which, as they are always ne- 
at c&ffary, do not grow ſtale by repetition. Bid. 
Phyſic, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the 
ſubſtitute of exerciſe. or temperance Spect. No. 195. 


. Train up a child in the way that he ſhould go, 


db and when he is old, he will not depart from it. 
The predominance of a favourite ſtudy, affects all 
the ſubordinate operations of the intellect. Fohnſon. = 
We are inclined to believe thoſe whom we do not 
know, becauſe they have never deceived us. Ibid. 
To chooſe the beſt among many good, is one of 
the moſt hazardous attempts of criticiſm. Eid. 
When the defign of pleaſing, is viſible, an ab- 
1 in the way towards it, is eaſily forgiven: 
El. 
To hear complaints with patience, even when 
Tag are vain, is one of the duties of friends 


ip. Jobnſon. 


ur may 


always 


abilit) 
nation 
certain 


| 18 ac 


id. 
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Among the uncertainties of the human ſtate, We 
are doomed to number the inſtabilities of friend 
"ſhip. Jobnſon. 
Time, with all its celerity, moves flowly to kin 
_ whole employment is to watch its flight 
0 
The two powers, which, in 4 opinion of Epic- 
tetus, conſtitute a wiſe man, are thoſe of bearing 
and forbearing. Bid. 
It muſt be owned, that a is a very powerful 
paſſion, fince it is eſtcemed one of the greateſt vi- 
tues to ſubdue it. Spe. No. 615. 
Of all the diverſions of life, there are none { 
proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the reading of 
uſeful and entertaining authors. Did. 
Not to mention riches and honour, even food and 
raiment are not to be come at, without the toil of the 
hands and the ſweat of the brows. © Spe. No. 115. et ir 
A man, conſpicuous in a high ſtation, who mul- 
tiplies hopes that he may multiply dependants, may 
be conſidered as a beaſt of prey. Jobnſon. 
Commerce, however we may pleaſe ourſelves 
with the contrary opinion, is one. of the daughters 
of fortune, inconſtant and deceitful as her mother, 
Bid. 
Such is the delight of mental ſuperiority, that 
none, on whom nature or ſtudy have conferred it, 
would purchaſe the gifts of fortune by its loſs. Dic. 
There are ſome men of ſuch rapid imagination: 
that, like the Peruvian torrent, when it brings down 
gold, mingles it with ſand. Bid. | 
The love, tenderneſs, and compaſſion, which 
are apt to riſe in us towards thoſe who depend upon 
us, is that, by which the whole world of life 1s 
held. Spect. No. 181. 0 R 
; 0 
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ite, v Jo the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of 
3 We 


friend opiouſly diſplayed, may be often added the loſs of 


fame. Johnſon. 

When any one complains of the want, of what he 
known to poſſeſs in an uncommon' degree, he 
ertainly waits with impatience to be contradicted. 

I» J. : 

The men who can be charged with feweſt failings, 
ther with reſpect to abilities or virtue, are gene- 
ally moſt ready to make allowances for them. Bid. 

Enquiries after happineſs, and rules for attaining 
t, are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful to mankind, as 


to him 
flight, 


f Epic- 
bearing 


»werful 
eſt vir 


one ſo 
ling 1 afliction. Spect. No. 163. 

It is diſcovered by a very few experiments, that no 
nan is much pleaſed with a companion, who does 
ot increaſe, in ſome reſpect, his fondneſs for him- 
elf. Johnſon. +> 

Among too many other inſtances of the great 
rruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we 
ne, the great and general want of ſincerity in con- 
erſation, is none of the leaſt. Tillotſon. 


od and 
| of the 
„ 1 15. 
o mul 
„ may 


rſelves 
ighters 


10ther, 
liſhed in ridicule, are thoſe who are very ſhrewd at 


7, that itting a blot, without exerting any thing maſterly | 
red it, Wn themſelves. pet. No. 249. 

id. When an opinion, to which there is no temptation 
ration MP! intereſt, ſpreads wide and continues long, it may 


0 reaſonably preſumed .to have been infuſed by 
ature or dictated by reaſon. TFohnſon. | 

The hypocrite, would not be at ſo much pains to 
ut on the appearance of virtye, if he did not know 
twas the moſt proper and effectual means, to gain the 
de and eſteem of mankind. Spe#?, No. 243. 
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d age, which moral and ſatirical writers have ſo. 


he arts of conſolation and ſupporting one's ſelf under 


We very often find that perſons the moſt accom 
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or any prudence ſo timorous, as to decline them, 


| cauſes of all our diſquiet and unhappineſs. Std. 


recommend him but a falſe generoſity, is often mort 


| vinced, that in proportion as the power of doin 


os 
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Power and ſuperiority, are ſo flattering and delight. 
ful, that, fraught with temptation and expoſed to 
danger as they are, fcarcely any virtue is ſo cautions 


A 
hing 
U ſer 


Fohnſon. | | | | D 2 of is 
After all the refinements of ſubtilty, and the dog- 
matiſm of learning, all claim to poetical honours, 
muſt be finally decided by the common ſenſe of 
readers, uncorrupted with literary prejudices. Did. 
Ixreſolution on the ſchemes of life which offer 
themſelves to our choice, and inconſtancy in pur- 
ſuing them,, are the greateſt and moſt univerſal 


—_— =: | 

There can be no-greater injury to human ſociety; 
than that good talents among men, ſhould be held 
honourable to thoſe who are endowed with them, 
without any regard how they are applied. id, 
No. 172. ED | 
When the excellence of a new compoſition can no 
longer be conteſted, and malice is compelled to give 
way to the unanimity of applauſe, there is yet this will f 
one expedient to be tried—the charge of plagiariſm "= 
Jobnſen. „„ 


An extravagant man, who has nothing elſe t 


beloved and eſteemed than a perſon of a much mori rel 
finiſhed character, who is defeCtive in this particular 
SpeF. No. 243. 

He that becomes acquainted, and is inveſted wit 
authority and influence, will in a ſhort time be co 


well is enlarged, the temptations to do ill are mu 
tiplied and enforced. Fohn/or. 1 
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A ſettled conviction of the tendency of every 


ed to ung to our good, and of the poſſibility of turning 
tions, niſeries into happineſs, by receiving them rightly, 
them, ill incline us to bleſs the name of the Lord, whe- 
eier he gives or takes away. Jobnſom. NRF) 
e dop- You hear men every day in converſation orafeſs 
nours, at all the honour, power, and riches, which they 
nſe of propoſe to themſelves, _ cannot give fatisfaction 
Bid. Mnough to reward them, for half the anxiety they 
| offer Wrdergo in the purfuit or poſſeſſion of them. 
1 Pure. No. 27. 
iverlal BN It was a very common enquiry among the an- 
Hel. Ntients, why the number of excellent orators, under 
„ i the encouragements the moſt flouriſhing ſtates 
ocietſig ud give them, fell ſo far ſhort of the number of 
e held: who excelled in all other ſciences. | Did. 
them, No. 633. i 
n A man 3 in years, that thinks fit to boek 
eck upon his former life, and calls that only life 
can n nich was paſſed with fatisfaction and enjoyment, 
0 * excluding all parts which were not pleaſant to him, 
et mühen find himfelf very young, if: not in his infancy. 
arm: No. 10. 25 
Man, who, when conſidered on his probatiom for 
elſe t i happy exiſtence hereafter, is the moſt remarkable 
n 0 inſtance of divine wifdom; if we cut him off from 
h mom relation to eternity, is the moſt wonderful and 
ticuaſſnsccountable compoſition in the whole erestion. 
„bid. No. 635. 
ed wil The valetudinarian race have made PR care of 
7. alth ridiculous, by fuffering it to prevail over all 
f * other conſiderftions 3 ; as the riſer has brought fru- 


plity into contempt, by permitting the love of 
3 not to ſhare, but to engrols his mind. 


N ſettle obnſon, 
4 6 | | Cri iti 
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Criticiſm, though dignified from the earlieſt ages 
hu the fabours of men eminent for knowledge and 
ſagäcity; and ſince the revival of polite literature, 
the favourite ſtudy of European ſcholars, has not 
yet attained the certainty and er of ſcience. 
Johnſon. 

There is ſcarce a thinking n man in the world, who 
is involved in the buſineſs of it, but lives under a 
ſecret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he ſuffers; 
and has formed a reſolution to fix himſelf, one 
time or other, in fuch a ſtate as is ſuitable to the 


of 
of 1 
wh) 
lea 
A 
own 
relat 
rour 
bim 
tion 
of re 


end of his being. Spe. Na. 27. A 
A man will have his ſervant juſt, diligent, ſober, him! 
—_ chaſte, for no other reaſons but the terror of dow 
loſing his maſter' s fivour, when all the laws, divine fron 
and human, cannot keep him whom he ſerves bave 
within bounds, with relation to any one af theſe e mn 
virtues. Spe. No, 202ñ½k./ bene 
The cauſes of good and evil are 10 various and un- It 
certain, ſo often entangled with each other, ſo di- men 
verſified by various relations, and fo much ſubjedt cour 
to accidents which cannot be foreſeen, that he vo ve f 
would fix his condition upon inconteſtible reaſons ol light 
| reference, muſt live and dic  enquiring and deli Yaric 
berating. Johnſon. - the | 
In thoſe evils which are allotted | us by providence Joy nm 
ſuch as deformity, privation of any of the ſenſes, ol  C: 
old age, it is always to be remembered that imp- en al 
tience can have no preſent effect, but to deprive u arc f 
of the conſolations which our condition admits, bl to oy 
driving away from us, thoſe, by whoſe converſatio! that 
or advice. we might be amuſed or helped. Bid. tion 
He that pleaſes himſelf too much with minute fure : 
exactneſs, and ſubmits to endure nothing in accom i 2ppe: 


nodations, attendance, or addreſs, below che Peu 
4 0 


2 
— we 


take to be of a uniform temper, ſubje to ſuch un- 
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There is nothing ſo common as to find a man, 
whom in the general obſervation of his carriage, you 


accountable ſtarts of humour and paſſion, that he is 
as much unlike himſelf, and differs as much from the 


man you at firſt thought him to be, as any two 


diſt int perſons ean differ from each other. Spec. 


No. 76. 


He that has need without knowing to what height 


light the mind of the behölder, I ſhall in this paper 
throw together fome refleftions on that particular 


arhs which has a more immediate tendency than * 
other 


deſire may be raiſed by vanity, with what rapture 

baubles are ſnatched out of the hands of rival col- ting 
lectors; how the eagerneſs of one raifes eagerneſs in Wmay 
another, and one worthleſs purchaſe makes a ſecond ſcur1 
necefſary—may, by paſſing a few hours at an auc- W 
tion, learn more than can be ſhewn by many vo- leep 
hunter of maxims or effays. Johrfon. manc 
When a man looks about him, and with regard to rar 
BY de and poverty, behotds fome drawn in pomp Mil 'vpet 
and equipage, and they, and their very ſervants, WI *©iÞ 
with an air of ſcorn and triumph, overlooking the chat 
multitude that pafs by” them; and in the ſame ſtreet, ſtole 
à xz creature of the ſame make, crying out in the name we f 
of all that is good and ſacred, to behold his miſery, hic 
and give him ſome ſupply againſt hanger and niked- ec 
nefs ; -who would believe theſe two beings were of TI 
the ſame ſpecies? Spect. No. 204 two- 
Having already ſhown how the fancy is affected ditio 
by the works of nature, and afterwards conſidered in ſue : 
general both the works of nature and of art, how they 
they mutually affiſt and complete each other, in form- ploy 
ing fuck ſcenes and proſpects, as are moſt apt to de- o_ 
ver 
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ther to produee thoſe primary pleaſures of the ima- 
ination, which have hitherto been the ſubject of 
his diſcourſe. Spe. No. 415 ' or 

Mr. Locke's Eſſay on the Human Underſtanding. 
rould be thought a very odd book for a man 
to make himſelf maſter of, who would get a re- 
putation by critical writings 3 though at the ſame 
time it is very certain, that an author who hase 
not learned the art of diſtinguiſhing between words 
nd things, and of ranging his thoughts, and ſet- 


man, 
2, you 
h un- 
he is 
m the 
wtwo 
Spell. 


eight 
pture 


| col- Ning them in proper lights, whatever notions he 
eſs in may have, will loſe himſelf in confuſion and ob- 
cond ſcurity. Spec. No. 291. 1 


When we have deducted all that is abſorbed in 
leep, all that is inevitably appropriated to the de- 
mands of nature, or irreſiſtibly engroſſed by the 


AUC» 
J Vo- 


rd to tyranny of cuſtom; all that paſſes in regulating the 
pomp  fuperficial decorations of life, or is given up in the 


ants, reciprocations of civility to the diſpoſal of others; all 
the that is torn from us by the violence of diſeaſe, or 
rect, Ml ſtolen imperceptibly away by laſſitude and languor; 
name ve ſhall find that part of our duration very ſmall, = = 
fery, which we can truly call ourſelves maſters, or which 
fed. ve can ſpend wholly at our-own choice. Bid. 
de of The mercantile wiſdom of © a penny faved, is 
| two-pence got” may be accommodated to all con- 
ted WM ditions, by obferving, that not only they who pur- 
ed in ſue any lucrative employment, will fave time when 
how they forbear expence, and that time may be em- 
orm- ployed to the increaſe of profit ; but that they who 
de- ue above ſuch minute conſiderations, will find, by 
aper every victory over appetite or paſſion, new ſtrength 
cular added to the mind; will gain the power of refufing 
any thoſe ſolicitations by which the young and vivacious 
)thes, | | _ 
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are hourly aſfaulted, and in time ſet themſelye 
above the reach of extravagance and folly. Johnſen. 
It would be a curious diſquiſition, from whence 


it proceeds, that men of the brighteſt parts, the 8 
moſt comprehenſive genius, completely furniſhed 
with talents for any province in human affairs, ſuch The 
as, by their wiſe leſſons of ceconomy to others, have 42 
made it evident that they have the juſteſt notions of for 
life, and of true ſenſe in the conduct of it ; .from fir 
what unhappy contradictious cauſes it proceeds, that Se? 
perſons thus finiſhed by nature and by art, ſhould 1 
ſo often fail in the management of that, which they 52 
ſo well underſtood, and want the addreſs to make a 75 
right application of their own rules. Spectator. 74 
The man who goes into the world only with the 4 
narrow views of ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the N. B. 
applauſe of an idle multitude—as he can find no lng 
ſolid contentment at the end of his journey, ſo ll ,,; 
he deſerves to meet with diſappointments in his 
way; but he who is actuated by a nobler principle; pn 
whoſe mind is ſo far enlarged as to take in the pro- * 
ſpect of his country's good; who is enamoured Nhe oe 
with that praiſe which is one of the fair attendants 


of virtue, and values not thoſe acclamations which 
are not ſeconded by the impartial teſtimony of his 
own mind; who repines not at the low ſtation 
which owidance has. at preſent allotted him, but 
yet would willingly advance himſelf. by juſtifiable 
means to a more riſing and advantageous ground; 
ſuch a man is warmed with a generous emulation, 
it is a virtuous movement in him to wiſh and to en- 
| deavour that his power of doing good may be equi 
to his will. Did. No. 2 
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SENTENCES formed on ConJunerrons. 


Die following e formed on — e 
divide themſelves into Parts when the Senſe begins 2 
form ; that is, where the Member conſtructed on the 
firft Conjunction ends, and the Member commencing 
with the corveſhondent Conjunction, either expreſſed or 
underſtood, begins : betaveen theſe tavo principal con- 
firuftive Parts muſt be the long Pauſe, with the 

\ ſuſpended, or riſing ar of Voice ; and the latter 
„ theſe Members oug 

ttle lower Tone than the former. 

N. B. In theſe Sentences, the accented Word before the 


d 0 [ng Pauſe,” where the Senſe begins to form, is marked 
5 N with the riff ing Inflexion. See Page 62. e 
hi : 
iple; J. men of eminence are expoſed to cenſure on the 
Pro- one hand, they are as much liable to lattery on 
ured Wilt: dther, Spect. No. 101. 
dants As the beauty of the body Wan beg 
vbich the health of it, ſo is decency. of behaviour a * 
f bis Neomitant to virtue. Lo 
ation As men are often eſteemed who cannot be Ieved, 
„ but o the poetry of ſome writers, may ſometimes extort 
fable WWrraiſe when it gives litle pleaſure. Jobnſon. 
und; WI If we hope for things which are at too great a 
10's ittance from us, it is poſſible that we may be inter- 
0 em epted by death in our Progreſs towards them. 
equal pect. No. 535. . 
As the excellence of As power appears * in 

ts operãtions, not to have 2 * to — it 

ra, celeſs and unemployed, is nearly the ſame. Jaſgſon. 


generally to be pronounced i in a 


them. Ibid. No: 535. 
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Though the rich very rarely deſire to be thou ght 
p6or, the poor are ſtrongly tempted to aſſume th 
appearance of wealth. Fohnſon. - 
As no man can enjoy appinefs without he thinks 
he enjoys it, the experience of calimity is neceſſary 
to a juſt. ſenſe of better fortune. id. 
If it be difficult to perfuade the idle to be bij, 
it is not eaſy to eonvince the buſy that it is ſome- 
times better to be idle. Hill. 
If eminent men receive reproaches which are nat 
doe to them, they likewiſe receive praiſes which 
they do not deſerve. Spect. No. 101. 
Though laughter is looked upon by the philoſ 
phers as the property of reaſon, the exceſs of it has 
been always conſidered as the mark of folly. Ibid, 
No. 598. 8 
If we hope for things of which we have not the 
roughly conſidered the value, our diſappointment 
w1ll be greater than our pleaſure 3 in the fruition of 
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As laws operate in civil agency, not to the 
excitement of virtue but. the repreſſion of wicked- 
nefs, fo judgment in the operations of intellect can 
hinder faults, but not produce excellence. Jahn. 

As there are to be found in the ſervice of env, 
men of every diverfity of temper, and degree of un- 
 derftinding, calumny is diffuſed By. all arts and 

methods. of prapagation. id, © 
Would a vain man confult his'own hear, he would 
3 that if others knew his weakneſſes as well as 
he himſelf does, he could not have the impudence 
to expect the public eſteem. Spect. No. 621. 

As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms, 
as a ſtrong incentive to worthy actions, it is a vel 
difficult taſk to get above the defire- of it for thing 
that ſhould be wholly indifferent. bid. No. * 
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1 a man conſiders his being as e by 
he uncertain term of a few yëars, his defigns will 
de contracted into the fame narrow ſpan he 1 imagines 
js to bound his exiſtence. Spect. No. 210. 

As much greater as the evils in a future ſtate are 
ban theſe at preſent, ſo much are the motives to 
erfuaſion under chriſtianity greater than thoſe which 
nere moral conſideration could ſupply us with: 
Id. No. 633. 

Whether it be that life has more vexations than 
comforts, or, what is in event juſt the ſame, that 
nil makes deeper impreſſions than g60d, it is certain 
that few can review the time paſt, without heavineſs 
of heart, Johnſon. 

As there are many eminent critics who never 
wrote a good line, there are many admirable buf- 
foons, that animadvert upon every ſingle defect in 
another, without ever diſcovering the 1 beauty 
of their own. Speck. No. 249. 

Though in every age there are ſome who by bold 
adrentures, or by favourable accidents riſe ſuddenly - 
into riches, the bulk of mankind muſt owe their 
afluence to ſmall and gradual profits, below which 
their ex pence muſt be reſolutely reduced. Johnſen. 
As life and all its enjoyments would be fcarce . 
worth the keeping, if we were under a perpetual 
dread of löſing them, it is the buſineſs of religion 
and philoſophy to free us from all unneceſſary an» 
neties, and direct our fear to its proper object. 
2, No. 615. 

If to have all that rickes'< can vnretalels to be reh, 

if to do all that ea be done in a long life is to live | 
long, he is equally a benefactor to mankind, who 
teaches them to protract the duration, or ſhorten the 


bulineſs of life. N MY 4 
Were 


hought 
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Were the memoirs of an obſcure man who live, 
up to the dignity of his nature, and according to tl 
rules of virtue, to be laid before us, we ſhould fin 
nothing in ſuch a character which might not ſet bin 
on a level with men of the higheſt ſtations. Sen 
No. 622.- 
If the open profeſſors of impiety deſerve the ut 
moſt application and endeayours of moral writers, t. 
recover them from vice and fölly, how much mor 
may thoſe lay a claim to care-and compaſſion, wht 
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are walking in the paths of death, while they fancier, o 
themſelves engaged in a courſe of virtue oble a 
As on the one hand we are ſoon aſhamed of lo nius 
ing a perſon whom we cannot eſteem ; ſo on tꝭ dogg 
other, though we are truly ſenſible of a mans of 
abilities, we can never raiſe ourſelves to the warmth If all 
of friendſhip without an affectionate good will to ole 
wards his perſon. Spect. No. 388. | gethe 
If we will give ourſelves the trouble of lookin In, it 
backward and forward, on the ſeveral changes which the 
we have already undergone, and hereafter muſt try Mere f 
we ſhall find, that the greater degrees of our know mi 
ledge and wildom, ſerve only to ſhew us our o-.iK As n 
imperfections. Bid. No. 621. ay ni 
Though the pure conſciouſneſs of worthy actions tſon 
abſtracted from the views of popular applauſe, be tdi ſuff 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the deſire o ictio 
diſtinction, was undoubtedly implanted in our na ſome 
ture, as an additional incentive to exert ourſelves i eller 
virtuous excellence. Bid. No. 224. 0. 292 
Since it is certain, that our hearts deceive us Wil Asth 
the love of the world, and that we cannot commande degr 
_ ourſelves enough to reſign it, though we every dane groj 


« mo 


wiſh ourſelves diſengaged from its allürements, | f 
the 


us not t ſtand upon a * taking of leave, but wet 
| - ourlelves 


* 


d live 
to ti 
1d fin 
ſet hi 1 

Spell 


gem. Speck. No. 27. | 

As among the works of nature, no man can pro- 
fly call a river deep, or a mountain high, without 
e knowledge of many mountains and many rivers 
in the productions of genius, nothing can be ſtyled 


the ut{Þccllent, till it has been compared with other works 
ters, the ſame kind. Fohnſon. 

1 mori It is very remarkable, that, not sithſtanding we 
„ Wü ſhort at preſent of the ancients in poetry, paint- 
fancy, oratory, hiſtory, architecture, and all the 


oble arts and ſciences, which depend more upon 


of lo{ſenius than experience, we exceed them as much 
on tha doggrel, humour, burleſque, and all the trivial 
man' of ridicule.. Spe. No. 249. 

arm" If all the happineſs, that is diſperſed through the 


vill to iole race of mankind in this world, were drawn 


gether, and put into the poſſeſſion of one ſingle 


ooking hn, it would not make a very happy being; though, 
which the contrary, if the miſeries of the whole ſpecies 
ſt try cre fixed in a ſingle perſon, they would make a 
knowlitry miſerable one. Bid. No. 163. 


ur owa As no one can be ſaid to enjoy health, who is 


ty not ſick, without he feel within himſelf a 
ntſome and invigorating principle, which. will 
t ſuffer him to remain idle, bat ſtill ſpurs him on 
ation; fo in the practice of every virtue, there 
ſome additional grace required, to give a claim of 
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m mand degraded and obſcured by a garb, appropriated to 


e moſt heroic fentiments will loſe their efficacy, 
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rclves. from them, while we are in the 4 op 


icellency in this or that particular action. Bid. 
As the nobleſt mien vine graceful action, would 


e groſs employments of ruſtics or mechinics, ſo. 


t wein the moſt. ſplendid ideas drop their magnificence, ' 
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if they are conveyed by words uſed commonly uy 
low and trivial occaſions. Fohnfon. 

Making any material alterations in the works 

| a writer after his death, is a liberty, which, as 
has a manifeſt tendency to leſſen the confidence NM omi. 

ſociety, and to confound the characters of authors, w 

by making one man write by the judgment of . 

other, cannot be juſtified by any ſuppoſed proprie Tho! 

of the alterations or kindneſs of the friend. Bid. Minpla 
It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if 

| the misfortunes-of mankind were caſt into a pub. 
| ſtock, in order to be equally diſtributed among tificral 
whole ſpecies, thoſe who now think themſelves ii er, 
moſt unhappy, would prefer the ſhare they are 
ready poſſeſſed of, before that which would fall 
them by ſuch a diviſion. Spec. No. 558. 
As beauty of body, with an agreeable carriay 
pleaſes the eye, and that pleaſure conſiſts in obſef ¶ Not 
ing, that all the parts have a certain elegance, : 
are proportioned to each 6ther, ſo does decency 
behaviour which appears in our lives, obtain pt! 
approbation of all with whom we converſe, from t 
order, conſiſtency, and moderation of our wo 
anti actions. id. No. 104. - dels 
If Pericles, as hiſtorians report, could ſhake t nes f 

firmeſt reſolutions of his hearers, and ſet the paſſio hurder 
of all Greece in a ferment, when the public welfa if we 
of his country, or the fear of hoſtile invaſions, 1 
the ſũübject; what may be expected from that oi. 
tor, who warns his audience againſt thoſe evils whii fall 

| have no remedy, when once . either f ach 
prudence or time. Bid. No. 633. 
+ Should a foreigner who knows nothing of © 
Private factions, or one who is to act his part int 
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t; ſhould, I ſay, ſuch a one form to himſelf. a 


{ une Joes x 
: tion of the greateſt men of all ſides in the Britiſh 


orks ien who are now: living, from the charaQters 
h, as ich are given of them, in ſome or other of thoſe 


bominable writings which are daily pübliſhed among 
„ what a nation of monſters muſt we appear? 
Though there is a great deal of pleaſure in con- 


lence 


Bid. I nplating the material - world, by which I mean 
at if Wt ſyſtem of bodies, into which nature has fo 
a pub ouſly wrought the. maſs of dead matter, with the 
ong ti rral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one an- 


ter, there is ſtill methinks ſomething more -won- 
ful and ſurprizing in contemplations on the world 
[life ; by which JI mean, all thaſe animals, wich 


ich every part of the univerſe is furniſhed. Bd. 


lves tl 


7 are 
d fall 


b 33: > thei 8s 4 
Notwithſtanding the warnings of philoſaphers 
leb life forces upon our obſervãtion, ſuch is the 
ſorption of our thoughts in the buſineſs of the 
Plc it day, ſuch the reſignation of our reaſon to the 
Ipty hopes of future felicity, or ſuch our unwill- 
facts to fee what we dread, that every calamity 
nes ſuddenly upon us, and not only prefles:us as 
unden, but cruſhes as a blow, b ms. 
we are firmly reſolved to live up to the dictates 
| reaſon, without any regard to wealth, reputa- 


carria 
| obſe 
ce, ? 
ency 
tain t 


lake t 


3 n, or the like conſiderations, any more than as 
_ fall in with our principal deſign; we may go 


© by ſcveral broken views, and will not only be 


- of offÞ0us, but wealthy and pop Har, and every thing 
rt int 


d 
. - as 9 — 5 ; | 
has a value ſet upon it by the werld,. we ſhall 


ſrties 1 bve 
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live --and” die in miſery an repentance. Set, 
N 
have here only oonſidered the neceſſity of a mant 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do 
but if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue 
is not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but 
that its influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiſt 
ence which lie beyond the grave, and that our whole 
eternity is to take its colour from thoſe hours whict 
we here employ'in virtue or in vice, the argumer 
redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this me 
thod of paſling away our time. SpeBator. 
'The beſt way of a man's bringing his good-nature 
to the teſt, is, to conſider whether it operates accorc 
ing to the rules of reaſon and duty; for if, notwith 
ſtanding its general benevolence to mankind, it make 
no diſtinction between its objects; if it exerts itſe 
promiſcuouſly towards the deferving and undeſen 
| ing; if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent; 1 
it gives itſelf up to the firſt petitioner, and light 
upon any one, rather by accident than choice, ! 
may paſs for an amiable inſtinct, but muſt not aſſun 
the name of a moral virtue. pep. No: 177. 
| If all the bleſſings of our condition are enjoye 
- with a conſtant ſenſe of the uncertainty of life—1 


in oth 


dy me 
cribes 
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lion, 
Wer 


we remember that whatever we poſſeſs, is to be if; 1 
our hands but a very little time. and that the litt extirpa 
which our moſt lively hopes can promiſe us, mal. ha 
be made leſs by ten thoufand accidents—we ſhall: tre 


not much repine at a loſs, of which we cannot eſti 
mate the value, but of which, though we are no 
ble to tell the I᷑aſt amount, we know with ſufficien 
certainty” the greateſt 3 and are convinced that th 


8 is not much to be regretted,” Jobnſen. 
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If the ſeveral writers of naturat hiſtory, would 
ae each his particular ſpecies of animal, and give 
i 2 diſtin account of its original, birth, and edu- 
cition; its politics, hoſtilities, and alliances, with 


by te frame and texture of its inward and outward 
5 * zarts, and particularly thoſe that diſtinguiſh it from 
3 al other animals, with their peculiar aptitudes for 


te ſtate. of being in which Providence has placed 
hem, it would be one' of the beft ſervices their 
ſtudies could do mankind, and not a little redound 
to the glory of the ail-wiſe contriver. Spec. 
lo. 14k: T4 85 55 I 

Becauſe the mind of man requires ſomething more 


mw perfect in matter than what it finds there, and can 
oi never meet with apy ſight in nature which ſuffi- 


cently anſwers its higheſt ideas of pleaſantneſs ; or, 
in other words, becauſe the imagination can fancy 
oitſelf more great, ſtrange, or beautiful, than the 


— eye ever ſaw, and is ſtill ſenſible of ſome defect in 
** bt what it has ſeen 3 on this account, it is the part of 
5 b poet to humour the imagination in its own notions, 
DICT 


by mending and perfecting nature, where he de- 
ſcribes a reality, and by adding greater beauties 
i than are put together in nature where he deſcribes a 
00) ittion, Did. No. 418. 


_ Were there a combination of honeſt men who, 
o re ithout any regard to places, would endeavour to 
e ertirpate all ſuch furious zealots as would ſacrifice 
Sy * me half of their country to the paſſion and intereſt 
ve le the other; as alſo ſuch inf hypocri 

* other; as alſo ſuch infamous hypocrites that 
10 


ue for promoting their own advantage under colour 
| the public good; with all the profligate, im- 
afhcicoral retainers to each ſide, that have nothing to 
commend them but an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
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- their leaders: we ſhould ſoon ſee that furious 
party ſpirit extinguiſhed, which may in time ex- 


} pole us to the derifion and contempt of all the 
4 nations about us. Spe? No. 126. 7 
As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foundations 
a of infidelity, the. great pillars and ſupports of it are a 
1 either the vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of , 
: mankind, or an oſtentation of courage in deſpiſing ; 
f the terrors of another world, which have ſo great 4 
Y an influence on what they call weaker minds; or an ? 
g averſion to a belief which muſt cut them off from ; 
many of thoſe pleaſures they propoſe to themſelves, ; 
© and fill them with remorſe for many of them they 7 
have already taſted. 15 No. 186, } 
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rious 1 
e ex- An rTTRETIC SENTENCES. 
| the | | 
The following Sentences have Parts correſponding to Parts, 
ations which demand a particular Attention in their Pro- 
it are nunciation. This Correſpondence of Parts to Parts is 
eſt of what is generally and juſtiy called Emphaſis ; but 
piſing this Emphaſis, where both Parts of the Antitheſis are 
great expreſſed, is of a different Kind from that when but one 
or an Part tis expreſſed, and the other ſupplied by the Import 
from of the Sentence. For a full Explication = dh theſe 
elves, Kinds of Emphafis, fee Page 101. It is ſufficient here 
they 10 obſerve, that in the following Sentences, a longer 
Pauſe than ordinary ought to take Place after fuch 
Parts as have Pats oppoſed to them, and that this 
Pauſe will in general ſufficiently mark the Emphaſcs. 
L need ſcarcely be remarked, that the longefl Pauſe _ 
to be where the Sentence i is divided into its t⁊uo principal 
con/lruftive Parts, and that here, aue muſt always adept 
the Su ger 9 4 oice, or riſing Inflexion. See page 44. 
N. B. The riſing bnflexion on the emphatic Word at the 
End d the e Part of the Sentence, is marked with * 
the acute Accent ; and the falling, on the wa 2277 
Mord, with the graue. 


W ITHOUT "FEY * can be no caution. 
Waſte brings wint, and want brings woe. 
Thoſe that are paſt ſhame, are paſt hope. 
No one loves him, that loves only himſelf. 
He that i is never idle, will not often be vicious. 
One vice, is more expenſive, than ten virtues. 
Catch not at a ſhidow, and loſe the ſübſtance. 
Quarrels, are eaſily begün, but not eaſily ended. 
Command your temper, or it will command you. 
M 2 deans rote 
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Whatever enlarges hope, likewiſe exalts codrage. 
"Thoſe who raiſe e envy, will eaſily incur cenſure, 
Little with quiet, is better than ſtrife with plenty. 

| Deſperate diſeaſes, require deſperate remedies. 
They are often caught by deceit, who practiſe it. 

There is no defence againſt reproach, but obſcurity. 
Whatever is much read, will be much criticiſed. 
| Diſguiſe, can gritify, no longer than it deceives, 
Johnſon. 
Charity, begins at home, but ought not to end 
there. 
Do. unto 6thers, as you would they ſhould do 
_ you. | 

Defer not till to-mbrrow, what ought to be done 

to-day. 

Whatever 1s PRA! Ty; — to be done 

with eaſe. 

Reſpect, is often paid, in proportion as it is 

| claimed. Fohnſon. \ 
An indiſcreet man, is aſton more hurtful i an 
ill-natured one. 

Where there is yet ſhime, there may in time be 

virtue. Fohnſon. 

A man knows not the worth, 4 a thing, til he 

wants it. 
The great art of life, i is to play for miich, and 
ſtake little. Johnſon. | 

He that too much refines his delicacy, will always 

endanger his quiet, Bid. 

The deſire of appearing to be wiſe, often prevents 

our becoming fo. 
The man who feels himſelf ignorant, ſhould at 
leaſt be modeſt, Jobnſon. 

He that is pleaſed with himſelf, eaſily imagines 

he ſhall pleaſe others. 
Many 
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Many things, difficult · to deſign, prove eaſy to 


OM performance. Jobnſon. 

> it, Modeſty, is not only an 6rnament, but a guard 
rity. {Wo virtue. Spef?. No. 231. | 
ed. Faction, feldom leaves a man honeſt, however 


ives. {Wit may find him. Fohnſon. 
Without frugality, none can be rich, and with 
end Wit, very few would be poor. Bid. : 
Conveniences, are never miſſed, where they were 
1 do erer enjöyed. Bid. | 
It is generally the fate of a double dealer, to loſe 
lone lis power, and keep his enemies. bid. ; 
Vanity, -is often no leſs miſchievous, than * 
lone {rence or diſhoneſty. Bid. 7 
Sublimity, is produced by agyregitoons! and lit- 
it is leneſs, by diſperſion. Bid. 
Moſt men, are animated with greater ardour by 
n an itereſt, than by fidelity. Bid. | 
Firſt we flatter ourſelves, and then the flattery of 
e be Withers is ſure of ſucceſs. Spect. No. 238. * 
A man cannot be agreeable to 6thers, who is not 
1 he ey within himſelf. Bid. No. 243. 
Extended empire, like expanded gold, anc 
bid ſtrength, for feeble ſplendor. Jahre. | 
He that merely makes a book from books, may be 
lleful, but can ſcarcely be great. Bid. | 
Philoſophy, may infuſe St but religion. 
ny can give patience. Did. 
The greateſt human virtue, bears no proportion to 
wman vanity. Bid. 
Lilo man, has ſo much cire, as he who endeavours . * 
ter the moſt happineſs. Bion. | 
| Pleaſure, is only recẽived, when we believe we 
Fe it in return. Johnſon. | 


M 3 | Mode- 
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Moderation, is commonly firm, and firmneſs, is kk 
commonly ſucceſsful. Johnſon. * 
Knowledge of the ſubject, is to a p6et what ma- . N 
terials are to the àrchitect. Bid. ip TW 
We are never made ſo ridiculous by the qualities } pri- 
we hive, as by thoſe we affect to have. | 1 

Malevolence to the clergy, is ſeldom at a great 


diſtance from irreverence to religion. Johnſon. 74 
Thoſe, who have moſt helps from art, are leſs SD 

_ diligent, to cultivate the qualities of nature. the be 
_ - Buch is the conſequence of peeviſhneſs, it can be Tho 
borne, only when it is deſpiſed. Fohnſor. ; ng Ge 
. "Thoſe; who make no advances towards excel. A. 
lence, may ſtand as warnings againſt faults. Bid. ho 
Little things, are not valued, but when they ar. 
done by thoſe who can do greater. Bid. | ves 
\ Virtue, is undoubtedly moſt laudable in that ſtate —_ 
which makes it moſt difficult. 1b:d. = "pig 
Ds Virtue, may owe her panegyrics to morality, but he. | 
muſt derive her authority from religion. Ibid. Dili 
: Pleaſure, is ſeldom ſuch as it appears to _ . 
nor often, ſuch as we repreſent it to ourſelves. Lid. nien 
There are few, who do not learn by degrees, te Ther 
practiſe thoſe crimes, which they ceaſe to cenlure mind « 
A | TAE | | - \WMcrction, 

8 life, is every where a ſtate, in _ The 
much is to be endiired, and little to be enjoye from pl 
Did. )) ERS db 22 
Thoſe, that have done nöthing in life, 1 84 
qualified to judge of thoſe that have done 1 ay 
> SOOT JFC . . Wille it, 
— NModeky, is the certain indicition of a great {pn g Pot 


| 1 0 . 11 
and impudence, the affectation of it. oe ear to- 
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8 Groſs ignorance, every man has found equally- 


> 1 WMingerous, with perverted knowledge. Fohnſon. 
Next to the crime of writing contrary to what a 


ma- nan thinks, is that of writing without . 
lities ſs" 
Pride, is a vice, which pride itſelf, inclines every 

great nan to find in others, and to overlook 1 in himſelf. 
bid. 

less It is remarkable, that death increaſes our venc- 
ntion for the good, and extenuates our hatred of 

an be the bad. bid. 


Thoſe, whom their virtue reſtrains from deceiv- 
ing 6thers, are often diſpoſed by their own nn to 
deceive themſelves. 

Oeconomy in our affairs, has the ſame effect upon 
nisförtunes, which good breeding has upon our 
converſations. Spe. No. 114. 

It is a folly, for an eminent man to think of eſcip- 
Ing cenſure, and a weakneſs to be aff ècted with it. 
7, No. 101. 

Diligence, in employments of leſs conſequence, 
s the moſt ſucceſgful introduction to greater enter- 
ies. Fohnſon. 

There are many more ſhining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none ſo uſeful, as dif 
getion. Spect. No. 225. 

\ The natural flights of the human mind, are not 
from pleaſure to pleaſure, but from hope to hope. 
fobnſon, - 

The vanity of being known to be trüſted with a 
ctet, is generally one of the chief motives to dif- 
cloſe it. Bid. : 

A poem, frigidly didaQtic, without rhyme, i is ſo 
ear to proſe, that the reader only ſcorns it for pre- 

0 to be verſe. 1bid. | 
| _ 4 : When 
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tunities of knowing the truth, they are in the beſt 


„ 
When writers of hiſtory, have the leaſt oppor 


diſpofition to tell it. Spe. No. 1 

When we complain of want of memory we are 
apt to remember what we forget, and to forget what 
we remember. 

The utmoſt exertion of right, is y indiclio 
and where claims are not eaſily determinable, is al 
oye dangerous. John n. | 

In the ſtate of future perfection, to which we 
all aſpire, there will be pleaſure without dinger, 
and ſecurity without reſtraint. bid. 

Health, is ſo neceſſary to all the duties of life, as 
well as the pleaſures of life, that the crime of ſquan- 
dering it, is equal to the folly. 6:7. 

It is not by comparing line with line, that the 
merit of great works is to be eſtimated, but by their 
general effects and ultimate reſult. Ibid, 

Uſury, cheating, extortion, and oppreſſion, have 
their ſeed in the dread of want, and vanity, riot, 
and prodigality, from the ſhame of it. Spe. No. 114. 
| For the ſame reaſon that paſtoral poetry, was the 
firſt employment of the human imaginition, it is 
generally the firſt literary amuſement of our © 
Fohnſon. 

There cannot be a greater ſatisfaction to an honeſt 
ming, than to ſee thoſe approbations which 1t gives 
itſelf, ſeconded by the applauſes of the 3 
Sßpect. No. 122. 

Succeſs and miſcarriage, have the ſame effects in 
all conditions; the proſperous, are feared, hated, 
and flittered ; and the unfortunate, avoided, pitied, 
and deſpiſed. Jehnſon. | 

All travel, has its advantages; if the paſſenger 
_ viſits better countries, he may learn to improve hi 
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wn; and if fortune carries him to w6rſe, he may 
earn to enjoy it. Tohnſon. _ 

'That may generally be ſuſpected to be right, 

ich requires many words to prove it wrong; and 
lat, wrong, which cannot, without ſo much labour, 

hear to be right. bid. N 

accidents, are ſo unfortunate, but that the | 
dent may draw ſome advintage from them, nor 
re there any · ſo fortunate, that the imprudent may 
<ot turn to their prejudice. i E 

Good habits, are what will certainly improve a 
man's fortune and reputation; but, on the other 
kde, affluence and fortune, will not as probably 
roduce good affections of the mind. Spectator, 
No. 192. 

Idle and nent applications of ſentences taken 
from ſcripture, is a mode of merriment, which a 
wood man dreads for its prophaneneſs, and a witty. 
man diſdains for its eaſineſs and vulgarity. Johbnſon. 


He that would paſs the latter part of his life with 
onour and decency, muſt, when he is young, con- 
ider that he ſhall one day be 61d, and remembe: 
ren he is old, that he has once been young. Jbid. 

No man ſhould think ſo highly of himſelf, as.t 
magine he could receive ns lights from books, nc 
0 meanly as to believe he can diſcover nothing but 


what is to be learned from them. id. 

lt is a degree towards the life of angels, when we 
enjoy converſation, wherein there is nothing pre- 
ſented but its Excellence; and a degree towards that 
o demons, wherein nothing is ſhown but in its 
legeneracy. Speck. No. 100. 

Though it muſt be allowed, that he ſuffers moſt 
Ike a hero, who hides his grief in ſilence, yet it 
ſaanot be denied, that he who complains, acts like 

M 5 a man 
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a maän-like a ſocial being, who looks for help from 
his fellow creatures. Johnen. 

The hours of a wiſe man are Jenjpthened by his 
ideas, as thoſe of a fool are by his paſſions : the 
time of the one, is long, becauſe he does not know 
what to d6 with it, ſo is that of the other, becauſe 

he diſtinguiſhes every moment of it with uſeful or 
_ amuſing thoughts: or, in other words, becauſe the 
one, is always wiſhing it away, and the ny al 
ways enjoying it. Spect. No. 04. _ | 

There ſeem to be ſome minds ſuited to great, and 
others, to little employments ; ſome formed to fo: 
al6ft, and others to grovel on the ground, and con 
| fine their regard to a nàrrow ſphere. Of theſe, the 
one, is in danger of becoming uſeleſs by a daring 
negligence, the other,. by a ſcrupulous folicitude 
the one, collects many ideas, but confuſed and i 
diſtinct; the other, is buried in minute accuracy 
but without compaſs, and without dignity. Johnjen. 

How different is the view of paſt life, in the man 
who i is grown old in knowledge and wiſdom, fron 
that_ of him who is grown old in ignorance anc 
folly! The latter, is like the owner of a barret 
country, that fills his eye with the proſpect of naked 
hills and plains, which produce nothing either pro 
fitable or ornamental, the other, beholds a bea 
tiful and ſpecious landſcape, divided into delightf 
gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields; and cat 
ſcarce caſt his eye on a ſingle ſpot of his poſſeſſions 
that is not covered with ſome beautiful plant 0 
lower. Spect. No. 94. 
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7 beſe FARE heave there preceding N. ASM mhich. 


ful or form perfect Senſe, generally, and not improperly, 
ſe the marked with the Semicolon or Colon; but theſe Points, 
though they may require Pauſes of different Lengths, 


r, al 
155 they muſt, in theſe Sentences, be accompanied with 


„andi exaly the ſame Inflexion of Voice ; that is, the falling 


o ſo⸗ Inflexion. For as theſe preceding Members contain 
1 con perfect Senſe, and are not modified by thoſe that follow, 
e, thai they do not, lite the firſt M. ae A of the antithetic. 
laring Sentence, require the riſing r but ſuch an In- 
tude I Hexion as ſhes that complete Senſe is formed, but that 


the Sentence is not concluded ; and this Inflexion is the 
falling  Inflexion, - without dropping the Voice. To 
facilitate the Conception of this Tone and Inflexion, let 
| us ſuppoſe the fi rt Member detached from ⁊ubat follows, 
| by being the laft i in the Line : = 


Some men are made poor by their dwn faults : 
ſme, by the faults of others. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : 


id 1 
uracy 
nen. 
man 

from 
e and 
Jarrel 
naked 


f 2 im enemy inflames his crimes. N 
gbtfuf I this Arrangement of the Members, we find the 2 
d cal it naturally led ta give the falling Inflexion to the jir ft 


Member as avell as to the taft, but in a ſomewhat 
higher To one of Voice. 


ſhons 
nt 0 


58 men are made poor by their dwn faults ; 4 
ſome, by the faults of dthers. . 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy 
. his crimes. 1 1 No. 399. 
M 6 


We 


5 EN 


be honeſt. 46rd. 
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We ſhould eſteem virtue, though in a foe; and 


abhor vice, though in a friend. Spec. No. 399. 
In things difficult, there is danger from igno- 


rance; in things eaſy, from confidence. Johnſn. 


Intereſt and pride harden the heart; and it is in 
vain to diſpute againſt avarice and power. id. 

Where there is emulation, there will be vanity; 
and where there is vanity, there will be folly. 16. 

Hypocriſy is the neceſſary burden of villainy; 
affeCtation, part of the choſen trappings of folly, 
Lid. | 

Tf miſery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be 
3 if of ill fortune, it ought to be pltied. 

Z 

Integrity without knowledge 1s weak, and gene- 
rally uſeleſs; and knowledge without integrity, is 
dangerous and dreadful. 1b:d. 

'To prevent evil, is the great end of government; 
the end for which vigilance and — are pro- 
perly employed. id. 

'The parts of the greateſt things are little; what 
is little can be but pretty, and by claiming dignity, 
becomes ridiculous. Did. 

As knowledge advances, pleaſure paſſes from the 
eye to the ear; but returns as it declines, from the 
ear to the eye. Mid. 

Many men miſtake the love for the den of 
virtue; and are not ſo much good men, as the 
friends of goodnefs. 46:9. 

An epithet or-metaphor drawn from nature, en- 
nobles art; an epithet or metaphor drawn from art, 
degrades nature, bid, 

Virtue is the ſureſt foundation beth of reputation 
and fortune; and the firſt ſtep to greatneſs, is to 
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. Whilſt an author is yet living, we eſtimate his 
powers by the worſt performance; when hei is dead, 
we rate them by his beſt. Jobnſon. | ” 

Death, which is conſidered as the greateſt evil, 
happens to all; the greateſt good, be it what it 
will, is the lot but of a part. Bid. 

Men of honour ſhould endeavour to pleaſe only 
the worthy ; and the man of merit ſhould deſire to. 
be tried only by his peers. Spe. No. 188. RY 

Nature makes us poor, only when we want ne- 
ceſſaries; but cuſtom gives the name of poverty to, 
the want of ſuperfluities. Johnſon. 

A man's firſt care ſhould be to ayoid the repraadkbs 
of his own heart ; his next, to eſcape the cenſures of 
the world, Spec7. No. 122. ; 

Memory is the purveyor of reaſon ; the power 
which places thoſe images before the mind, upon 
which the judgment is to be exerciſed. Johnſon. 

The luſtre of diamonds is invigorated by the in- 
terpoſition of darker bodies; the lights of a picture 
ae created by ſhades. 4b:d. | 

He that is loudly praiſed, will be clamourouſly 
cenſured ; he that riſes haſtily into fame, will be in 
danger of ſinking ſuddenly into oblivion. 4b:d. | 

The power of a political treatiſe deperids much 
on the diſpoſition of the people: when a nation is 
combuſtible, a ſpark will ſet it on fire. bid. 

Wiſdom comprehends at once the end and the 
means; eſtimates eaſineſs or difficulty, and is cau- 
tous or confident in due proportion. Bid. 1 

Good- nature is more agreeable in converfation 
than wit; and gives a certain air to the countenance, 


which is more amiable than beaùty.  SpeBator, 


$5 | In. 
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In cpery work, one part muſt be for the lake of 


have its tranſitions. Sabo; bes: 4 
To count is a modern practice: 1 me. 


chod was to guèſs; and when numbers are gueſſed, 


they are always magnified... Bid. 
Nations have changed their . flavery| is 


now no where. more patiently endured: than in coun. 


tries once inhabited by the zealots of liberty.. 46:9. 
To enlarge dominions, has been the boaſt of 


many princes; to diffuſe happineſs and ſecurity 
through wide regions, has been granted to few, 


Did. 


Of the 1 of the mind it 1s difficult to form 
an èſtimate: many have excelled Milton in their 


| firſt eſſays, who never roſe to works like Paradiſe 


Loſt. Bid. 

Reproof ſhould not exhauſt its power upon petty 
failings z let it watch diligently againſt the incurſicn 
of vice, and leave foppery and futility to die of them- 


| flves.. Did. 


Forms of -overnment are ſeldom the reſult of 
much deliberation ;_ they are framed by chance in 
popular aſſemblies, or in conquered countries, by 
deſpotic authority. Bid. 

Human characters are by no means conſtant: 


men change by change of place, of fortune, of ac- 
quaintance : he who is at one time a lover of plea- 


ſure, 1s at another, a lover of money. bid. 
Reſentment is an union of ſorrow with malignity; 
a combination of a paſſion, which all endeayour to 


avoid, with a paſſion which all concur to deteſt. 


Ibid. 
Money confounds eben by overpower- 


i | authority, 


-oþ ing the diſtinctions of rank and birth; and weakens 
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mthority, by ſupplying power o reſiſtance or ex- 
pedients for eſcape. Johnſen. 
The obedience of children to their parents is ob 


providence has placed over us. Spec. No. 189. 

To tell our own ſecrets is generally folly, but that 
folly is without guilt z to communicate thoſe with 
which we are entruſted is always treachery, for the 
moſt part combined with folly... Johnſon. = 


chievous in men of eminence to give way to merri- 


Ibid. 


his will, than the imbecillity of his nature. Bid. 
A modeſt man preſerves his character as a frugal 


height of either, one will find loſſes, the other er- 
rors, which he has not ſtock by him to make d up. 
Hect. No. 206. 


It was a principle among the ancients, that acute 


ſelves: the dart of death indeed falls from heaven, 
but we poiſon it by our own miſcònduct. Johnſon. 
Every novelty appears more wonderful as it is 
remote ſrom any thing with which experience or 
teſtimony have hitherto acquainted us; and if it 
paſſes farther beyond the notions that we have been 


tid, 
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bafis of all government; and ſet forth as the mea- 
ſure of that obedience which we owe to thoſe hom ö 


The perverſeneſs of mankind makes it often miſ- 


ment; the idle or the literate, will often ſhelter 
themſelves under what they lay in thoſe moments. 


Man is ſeldom willing to let fall the opinion of his 
own dignity 3 z he is better content to want diligence 
than power; and ſooner confeſſes the depravity of | 


man does his fortune; if either of them live to the 


diſeaſes are from heaven, and chronical from our- 
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accuſtomed to form, it becomes at laſt incredible. i 
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more important advantages: it conciliates the — 
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Diffidence may check reſolution, and obſtruct pl 
formance; but compenſates its embarraſſments by; 


and ſoftens the ſevere, averts envy from excellence, 
and cenſure from miſcarriage. Fohnſor. 9 

The ſounds of our Engliſn words are commonly} 
like thoſe of ſtring muſic; ſhort and tranſient ; which 
rife and periſh upon a ſingle touch ; thoſe of other! 
languages are like the notes of wind inſtruments}! 
ſweet and ſwelling; and lengthened out into rau 


of modulation. Spe. No. 135. ; 

There is a call upon mankind to value and cite 
thoſe who ſet a moderate price upon their own! 
merit; and ſelf-denial is frequently attended with 
unexpected bleſſings, which in the end abundantly | 


recompence ſuch loſſes as the modeſt. ſeem to ſuf. 


fer in the' ordinary occurrences of life. | Spelling 


No. 206. 


To be rich, 1 is to bee 5 more than is deſired, wy 


more than is wanted; to have ſomething which may 


be ſpent without relu@uuiice; and ſcattered without: 


care; with which the ſudden demands of deſire may 


be gratified, the caſual freaks of fancy indulged, or 


the unexpected opportunities improved. Jobnſen. 


When honour is a ſupport to virtuous principles, 


and runs parallel with the laws of God and our 


country, it cannot be too much cheriſhed and en- 
couraged : but when the dictates of honour are con- 
trary to thoſe of religion and equity, they are the 
greateſt depravations of human nature. Spectaur, 


No. 99. 


Life is conſtantly ravaged by invaders; one ſteals 


away an hour, and another a day; one conceals the 


robbery by hurrying us into buſineſs, another by. 


lulling us with amuſement: ; the depredation is _ 
tinue 
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med dough a thouſand viciſſitudes of tumult and 
Guile, ri ARE _ all, we can loſe no more. 
55 09H COURLL CC 24 'N i 
E was the labour of Sena to turn philoſophy 
om the ſtudy of nature to ſpeculations upon life; 
Kat there have been, and are, other preceptors, who 
r for turning off attention from life to nature. 
hey ſeem to think that we are placed here to watch 
the ech of plants, or the motion of the ſtars. 
. 

. 1 is 10 late of thoſe who toll at hs lower em- 
ents of life, to be rather driven by the fear of 
E. than attracted by the proſpect of gdod; to be 
Mifgraced | by miſcarriage or puniſhed for neglect, 
here ſucceſs would have been without applauſe, 
and diligence without reward. Bid. | 
Pile is not a ſufficient vindication of a charadtter. i in 
ory, that it is drawn as it appears, for many cha- 
bufers ought never to be drawn: nor of a nar- 
tive, that the truth of events is agreeable to ob- 
Pon and experience; for that obſervation, 
ich is called knowledge of the world, will be 
Hound much more frequently to make men cunning 
Ian good: id. | 
E When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
notion of envy dies within me: when I read the 
f Epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate deſire 
does out: when I meet with the grief of parents 
upon a tombſtone, my heart melts with compaſſion ; 
hen I ſee the tomb of the parents themſelves, I 
Feonfider the vanity of grieving for thoſe we muſt - 
Equickly follow. Spe. No. 26. 

Power and wealth ſupply the place of each other : 
| power confers the ability of gratifying our deſires 
About the conſent of others; wealth enables us 
3 to 
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to obtain the conſent of others to our gfatificition 


power, ſimply. ,conſidered, ' whatever it confers or 
one, muſt tak | 


owner to give to others, by taking only from him 


elf: power pleaſes the violent and proud : wealt 


delights the placid and the timorous: youth there 
fore flies at power, and age grovels after riches 


Johnſon. 


preſſions of reſpect and kindneſs will paſs between 
men, almoſt upon no occaſion: how great honour 


and eſteem they will declare for one whom perhaps 


they never ſaw before ; and how entirely they are, 
all on the ſudden, devoted to his ſervice and intereſt 


for no reaſon : how infinitely and eternally obliged 


to him for no benefitz and how extremely they will 


bs concerned for him, yea, and affected too, for no 


cauſe o Tillotſon, 


S E Ne 


from another: wealth enables it: 


It is hard to ſay, whether it ſhould moſt provoke 
our contempt or our pity, to hear what ſolemn ex- 
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Cation _ 
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exTENCES formed on ſimilar Members in a 


wealth SERIES. 
there 7 
riches Uli. Species of Sentence has been explained at large in the 


foregoing Part of this Work, p. 78. 10 avhich the 
"ovok 
n pay left untried to give Youth a juft Idea of pronouncing this 
ween MW 9ecies of Sentence, it has been thought expedient to 
onourl print the ſeveral Members requiring the falling In- 
rhaps Ml fexion in diſtinet Lines, and to point them with the 
7 are, ¶ Semicolon ; as this, it is preſumed, from the Aſſociation 
tereſt between the Eye and the Ear, will naturally | 1 the 
liged Voice to adopt the Inflexion required. 
will 
IT no TRE miſer, 1s more induſtrious than the faint; E 
the pains of getting 3 | ; 
the fear of loſing z ' 
and the inability of enj6ying his wealth, have len 
the mark of ſatire in all ages. Spect. No. ON»: it: © 
The miſer, is more induſtrious than the faint; 
the pains of getting, the fear of loſing, and the 
inability of enj6ying his wealth, have been the mark 
of ſatire in all ages. 
When ambition pulls 0: one way; 
intereſt another ; 
inclination a third; 
and perhaps reaſon contrary to äll, a man is likely 
to paſs his time but ill, who has 7 many different 
parties to pleaſe. Spect, No. 162. 
When ambition pulls one way, intereſt andihes, 
Ne inclination a third, and perhaps reaſon contrary to 
ill, a man is likely to paſs his time but ill, who has 
a "Oy different parties to pleaſe. : 
- =, 


Reader muſt be referred. But that no Method may be 
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: 775 good ba 


To play with important triths 


to diſturb the repoſe of eſtabliſhed tènets; y 3 
- to ſubtilize objections; 3 nd his 1 
and elude proof, is too often the ſport of youthſu rected 


vanity, of which maturer experience common 
repents. Fohnſon. | | 
To play with important truths, to diſturb. thi 
repoſe of eſtabliſhed tenets, to ſubtilize objeCtions 
and elude proof, is too often the ſport of youthſu 
vanity, of which maturer experience commonly 
repents. pt 
The chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs anguiſh of 
Impatience, muſt ariſe, from frequent reflection 
on the wiſdom and goodneſs of the God of nature; 


many 
0, 624. 
Were t 
rood bz 
15 hope 
nto war 
ould m 
Lite c. 


r elegar 


ales in 
in whole hands are riches and poverty ; i the p 
honour and diſgrace ; n the re 
pleaſure and pain, and life and deàth. bid. emen 
| The chief ſecurity againſt the fruitleſs anguiſh of Ml Life 
impatience, muſt ariſe, from frequent reflection, lic elega! 
on the wiſdom and goodneſs of the God of nature ;|ſfaſes i: 
in whoſe hands are riches and poverty, honour and|ſÞirmanc 
diſgrace, pleaſure and pain, and life and death. Iconve! 


It is the moſt agreeable talent of an hiſtorian, tors. 
be able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in WM Were 


proper expreſſions z . | d the | 
to ſet before our eyes the diviſions, cabals, and jea- I forty 
louſies of great men; Would « 
to lead us, ſtep by ſtep, into the ſeveral actions nvial c 
and events of his hiſtory. Spe. No. 420. eaten 
It is the moſt agreeable talent of an hiſtorian, to nd co 


be able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in te lun 


proper expreſſions ; to ſet before our eyes the divi- Were 
fions, cabals, and jealouſies of great men; to lead the! 


us, ſtep by ſtep, into the ſeveral actions and events 


| fort 
of his hiſtory. . 1 5 = h 
1 ere 
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Were the miſer's repentance 0 che neglect of 
good bargain 3 

is forrow for being over-reached ; 

s hope of improving a ſum ; 

nd his fear of falling into want; 

rected to their proper öbjects, they would make 
many chriſtian graces and virtues. Spector, 
oth; 

Were the miſer's repentance upon the neglect of 
rood bargain, his ſorrow for being over-reached, 
5 hope of improving a ſum, and his fear of falling 
ito want, directed to their proper objects, they 
ould make ſo many chriſtian graces and virtues. 
Life conſiſts, not of a ſeries of illuſtrious actions 
x elegant enjoyments 3 the greater part of our time 
alles in compliance with neceſhties 
the performance of daily duties 
(the removal of ſmall inconveniences, in the pro- 
rement of petty pleaſures. Fohn/on. | 
Life conſiſts, not of a ſeries of illuſtrious actions 
elegant enjõyments; the greater part of our time 
aſſes in compliance with neceſſities, in the per- 
mance of daily duties, in the removal of ſmall 
conveniences, in the procurement of petty plea- 
1, to ues, 

es in Were the books of our beſt authors to be retailed 
| the public, and every page ſubmitted to the taſte 
f forty or fifty thouſand readers, I am afraid we 
would complain of many flat expreſſions ; 'Y 
nvial obſervations 3 

eaten topics; | 

id common th6ughts, which go off very well i in 
es in ic lump. Spe. No. 124. | 
livi- Were the books of our beſt authors to be retailed 
lead I the public, and every page ſubmitted to the taſte 


ents — or fifty thouſand readers, I am afraid we 
ſhould 
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ſhould complain of many flat expreſſions, trix 
obſervations, beaten topics, and common though 
which go off very well in the lump. - 
Livy deſcribes every thing in ſo lively a manne 
that bis whole hiſtory is an admirable picture; ; 
and touches on ſuch proper circumſtances in eve 
ſtory, that his reader becomes a kind of ſpec 
titor ; 
and feels in himſelf, all the variety of pions, whi 
are correſpondent to the ſeveral parts of the relatior 
Spect. No. 420. 
_ Livy deſcribes every thing in ſo liv ely a mannet 
that his whole hiſtory is an admirable picture; an 
touches on ſuch proper circumſtances in every ſto 
that his reader becomes a kind of ſpeCtator; an 
feels in himſelf, all the variety of paſſions, whic 
are correſpondent to the ſeveral parts of the relation. 
A perſon, who 1s poſſeſſed of an habitual goc 
intention in his actions, enters upon no fingle ci 
cumſtance of life, without conſidering it, as we 
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pleaſing to the great author of his being 3 ilcover 
conformable to the dictates of reaſon ; ings; 
ſuitable to human nature in general, or to that panics the 
ticular ſtation in which Providence has placed him nd exx 
Spe. No. 213. is frier 


A perſon, who is poſſeſſed of an habitual gol The 1 


intention in his actions, enters upon no ſingle cifourſe, 
cumſtance of life, without conſidering it, as ve bo ar 
pleaſing to the great author of his being ; con ccaſion 


formable to the dictates of reaſon; ſuitable'to humaher, \ 


nature in general, or to that particular ſtation, ii Voſt re 
which Providence has placed him. be bear 

A man has frequent opportunities of mitigatinWWoſes h 
the fierceneſs of a party; friend. 


Since 
vanderi 


of doing juſtice to the character of a deſerving man; 
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f ſoftening the envious 3 | 
wieting the angry 3 |. 

d rectifying the a 
hich are all of them employments ſuited to a 
raſonable nature, and bring great fſatisfaQtion to 
he perſon, who can buſy himſelf in them with 
iſcretion. Spectator. | NL 

A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating 
e fierceneſs of a party; of doing juſtice to the 
harater of a deſerving man; of foftening the en- 
ous; quieting the angry ; and rectifying the prè- 
udiced ; which are all of them employments ſuited _ 
nn nature, and bring great ſatisfaction 
þ the perſon, who can buſy himſelf in them with 
lſcretion. ö 

The moſt open, inſtructive, and unreſerved dif. 
curſe, is that, which paſſes between two perſons, 
ho are familiar and intimate friends. On theſe + 
ccafions, a man gives a looſe to every paſſion and 
ery thought that 1s uppermoſt ; 

ilcovers his moſt retired opinions of perſons and 
ngs 3 

nes the beauty and ſtrength of his Rmiments: : 

id expoſes his whole ſoul, to the examination of 
is friend. Sz. No. 68. | 
The moſt open, inſtructive, and unreſerved . 
urſe, is that, which paſſes between two perſons, 
ho are familiar -and intimate friends. . On theſe 
ccalions, a man gives a looſe to every paſſion and 
ery thought that is uppermoſt; diſcovers his 
bolt retired. 6pinions of perſons: and things; tries 
be Weng and ſtrength of his ſèentiments; and ex- 
ples his whole ſ6ul, to the examination of his 
Inend, 

Since the author of our being, has planted no 
wandering paſſion in us, no deſire which has not its 
| object, 
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object, futurity is the proper object 1 ow paſſion 


ſo conſtantly exerciſed about it; 

and this reſtleſſneſs in the preſent ; = 

t is aſſigning ounitives: over to farther ſtages o 
duration; 


this ſucceſſive graſping at ee ſtill to come 


appears to me a kind of inſtinct or natural ſymptom 
which the mind of man has of its own immortality 
Spec r. No. 210. | 

Since the author of our. being, has planted n; 
wandering paſſion in us, no defire which has no 
its object, futurity 1s the proper object of the paſſion 


ſo conſtantly exerciſed about it; and this reſtleſſneſ 


in. the preſent, this aſſigning ourſelves. over to far 
ther ſtages of duration, this ſucceſſive graſping a 
ſomewhat ſtill to cõme, appears to me a kind of in 
ſtin& or natural ſymptom, which the mind of ma 
has of its own immortality. | 

What innumerable multitudes of people lie con 
fuſed together under the payment of an ancien 
cathedral! 4 OY 
how men and women 3 ; 
friends and ènemies; 
prieſts and ſòldiers; 


monks and prebendaries, are crumbled rw one 


apother, and blended er in che ſame commoi 
maſs | 
how beaũty, ſtrength, and 4 youth; 
with old age; WP 
weakneſs; 


and defõrmity, lie undiſtinguiſhed, in the ſame 


promiſcuous heap of matter. Spect. No. 26. 
What innumerable multitudes of people lie con 


fuſed together under. the pavement of an ancient 


cathedral !- how men and Geet, friends and enc 
nues 
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| one 
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mies, prieſts and ſoldiers, auth and prebendaries, 
ae crumbled amongſt one er and blended 
together in the ſame common maſs! how beaiity, 
ſtrength, and youth, with old age, weakneſs, and 
deformity, lie undiſtinguiſned, in the, ſame pro- 
miſcuous heap of matter. 

The ill-natured man, though but of equal parts, 
rives himſelf a larger field to expatiate in, than the 
rood-natured man can reconcile to his feelings: he 
expoſes thoſe failings in human nature which the 
other would caſt a veil over | 


hughs at vices, which the other either excuſes or 
conceals ; | 


gives utterance to reflections, which the other 
ſtifles; 
falls indifferently upon friends or enemies z 
expoſes the perſon who has obliged him; 
and, in ſhort, ſticks at nothing, that may eſtabliſh 
the character of a wit. Spect. No. 169. 

The ill-natured man, though but of equal parts, 


gives himſelf a larger field to expatiate in, than the 


good-natured man can reconcile to his feelings: he 
expoſes thoſe failings in human nature which the 


other would caſt a veil over; laughs at vices, which 


the other either excuſes or conceals; gives utter- 
ance to reflections, which the other ſtifles; falls 
differently upon friends or enemies 3 expoſes the 


perſon who has obliged him; and, in ſhort, ſticks 


at nothing, that may eſtabliſh the character of 
2 wit. 

As virtue 1s the moſt reaſonable and genuine 
ſource of honour, we generally find in titles, an 
ntimation of ſome particular merit, that ſhould 
recommend men to the high ſtations which they 
poſſeſs: holineſs is aſcribed to the pope 3 

N majeſty 


- 


i t 
1 
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majeſty to kings; 

ſerenity, or mildneſs of temper, to princes; 
excellence, or perfection, to ambaſſadors ; 
grace to archbiſhops z RE 

honour to peers; | 

worſhip, -or venerable We teen to magiſtrates; 


and reverence, which is of the ſame import as the 


former, to the inferior clergy. Spe. No. 219. 

As virtue, is the moſt reaſonable and genuine 
fource of honour, we generally find in titles, an in- 
timation of ſome particular merit, that ſhould re- 
commend men to the high ſtations which they 
- poſſeſs : holineſs is aſcribed to the pope; majeſty 
to kings ; ſerenity, or mildneſs of temper, to princes; 
excellence, or perfection, to ambaſſadors ; grace to 
archbiſnhops; honour to peers; worſhip, or vene- 

rable behaviour, to magiſtrates ; ; and reverence, 
which is of the ſame import as the former, to the 
inferior clergy, 

The inconveniences of attendance on great men, 
are more lamented than felt. To the greater num- 
ber, ſolicitation is its own. 0 to be ſeen 1 in 
good company 3 . 
to talk of familiarities with men of power ; z 
to be able to tell the freſheſt news 
to gratify an inferior circle with predictions of in- 
creaſe pr decline of favour; 
and be regarded as a candidate for high offices, 
are compenſations, more than equivalent to the 
delay oſ favours; which perhaps he that begs them, 
has hardly confidence to expect. Jobnſen. 

The inconveniences of attendance on great men, 
are more lamented than felt. To the greater num- 
ber, ſolicitation is its own reward; to be ſeen in 


good company 3 to- talk of familiarities with men of 
pow er; 
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power; to be able to tell the freſheſt news; 3 to gras. 

tify an inferior circle with predictions of increaſe or 
decline of favour, and to be regarded as a candidate - 
for high offices, are 7 more than gui 


* 


1 4 * 


A poet, of leſs badge 18 invention than Mil- 
ton, would have found it very difficult, to have 
flled the tender parts of his poem, with, Kernen. 
proper for a ſtate of innocence ; | 
to have deſcribed the warmth of love, and the e 
ſeſſions of it, without artifice or hypèrbole, iq 
tw have made the man ſpeak the moſt. endearing. 
things, without deſcending from his natural dig- 
nity, and the woman receiving them without de- 
parting from the modeſty of her charaQterz ; 
in a word, to adjuſt the prerogatives of wiſdom, 
and beauty, and make each appear to the other, in 
is proper force and lovelineſs. Spef?,, No. 321. 


A poet, of leſs ane and invention than Mit | 


2 


per for a ſtate of innocence 3 ; to have deſcribed the. 
rarmth of love, and the profeſſions of it, without 
8 utifice or hypèrbole; to have made the man f eak 
in⸗ me moſt endearing things, without deſcending rom 
bis natural dignity, and the woman receiving them 
ces, I without departing from the modeſty of her cha- 
the nager; in a word, to adjuſt the prerogatives of 
em, WM viſdom and. beauty, and make each appear to the 
other, in its proper force and lovelinefss. 5 
nen, Let a man's innocence be what it will; let his 
um uürtues riſe to the higheſt pitch: of perfection at- 
n in BWtinable in this life, there will be fil in him o | 
en of _ ſecret Tins 3 l ; a 
wer | | N 2 | 6g 10 
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ſo many human frailties ; 


o many offences of igndrance, paiſon, and pre- Sy 
judice ; : 
1 many unguarded woods and thoughts ; an 
and, in ſhort, ſo many defects, in bis beſt actions, 115 
that, without the advantages of ſuch an expiatio > b 
and atonement as chriſtianity has revealed to us, it N 
is impoſſible that he ſhould be eleared before his 3 
ſovereign judge, or that he ſhould be able to ſtand (iti 
in his ſight. Seck. No. 5 13. . 
Let a man's innocence be what it will; let his 5a 
virtues riſe to the - higheſt pitch of perfection a. ., wy 
+tainable in this life, there will be till in him ſo W. 
many ſecret ſins, ſo many human frailties, ſo many * 
offences of ignorance, paſſion, and prejudice, fo wie 
many unguarded words and thoughts; and, in aleo 
hort, ſo many defects in his beſt actions, that, N 
without the advantages of ſuch an expiation anc bleu 
atonement as chriſtianity has revealed to us, it i 2 
impoſſible that he ſhauld be cleared before his ſove 1 
*.reign judge, or that he ſhould be able to ſtand is Þ lay 
ht. 
* = bounding of Satan over the walls of Para- oy 
ſe; ws 
I bins in the ſhape of A cormorant, upon the _ 
tree of life, which ſtood in the centre of it, and 3 
' overtopped all. the other trees of the garden ; wg: 
his alighting among the herd of animals, which are wt 
Io beautifully repreſented as playing about Adan _ 
We; f 

ED ith his transforming himſelf into dif * 
ferent ſhapes, in order to hear their „ dae * 
are circumſtances, that give an agreeable ſurpriſe tc nut 
erke reader, and, are devided with great art, - = eee 
mect that feries of adventures, i in which the p ru 


mas engaged this artificer af fraud. S222; No. 21 + 


j 


The bounding of Satan over the. walls of Para- 
1 re- diſe; his fitting in the ſhape of -a cormorant, upon 
the tree of life, which ſtood in the centre of it, 

G and overtopped all the other trees of the garden; 
- . "WW his alighting among the herd of animals, which are 
_—_ e b beautifully repreſented as playing about Adam 
bans © and Bee; together with his transforming. himſelf 
"WT into different ſhapes; in order to hear their conver- 


ſtand i Wc . 
ſition, are circumſtances, that give an agreeable 

et his ſurpriſe to the reader, and are deviſed with great 

n at- ut, to connect that ſeries of adventures, in which 

im ſo the poet has engaged this artificer of fraud. 

many When a political deſign has ended in miſcarriage | 


or ſucceſs; 
when every eye and every ear is witneſs to zeneral 
diſcontent or general ſatisfaction, it is then a pro- 
per time to difentangle ny and illuſtrate 
obſcuͤrity; | 
to ſhow by what cauſes every erent was reduced, 
and in what effeQsit is likely to terminate 
to lay down with diſtin& peculiarity, what rene 
aways huddles in general exclamations, or per- 
plexes by undigeſted narratives z 
to ſhew whence happineſs or calamity is derived, and | 
whence it may be expected 
and honeſtly to lay before the people, has: enquiry 
can gather of the paſt, and eames can eſtimate ; 
of the future.  Fohn/on. | 
When a political defign has ende in | miſcarriage | 
or ſucceſs; when every eye and every ear is witneſs 
to general diſcontent or general ſatisfaction, it is 
then a proper time to diſeytangle confuſion, and 
illuſtrate obſcurity z to ſhew by what cauſes every 
event was produced, and in what effects it is likely 


to terminate to lay down with diſtinC peculiarity, 
N.3. | 
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5 hat rumour always huddles in general exclamations, there 
or perplexes by undigeſted narratives; to * equa 
'whence © happineſs or "calamity is derived, and great 
whence it may be expècted; and honeſtly to lay lente 
before the people, what enquiry can gather of the 
Paſt, or conjeCture can eſtimate of the future. ſeem 
The care of the theatrical critic ſhould be to in 
diſtinguiſh error from inability, faults of incxpe- of th 
rience from defects of nature. Action, irregular Ml out 
and turbulent, may be reelaimed 3 ſenſe 
vociferation, vehement and confuſed, may be re- ind 


ſtrained and modulated | ſhe i 
the ſtalk of the tyrant, may become the gait of a i num 
mn, : WS: | ſhe d 
the yell of inarticulate diſtreſs, may be reduced to of a 
human lamentation ;' | . and 


all theſe faults, ſhould be, for a time, ovenlooked bird, 
and afterwards cenſured with gentleneſs and can- In a 
dour: but if in an actor there appears an utter va- imm 


cancy of meaning; her 
2 frigid equality; Bu 
a ſtupid languorz; | „ ſeem 
a torpid apathy ; the greateſt kindneſs that can be Is in 
ſhewn him, is a ſpeedy ſentence of - expulſion, of t 
 Fehnſon. 155 „„ out 
The care of the theatrical critic: ſhould be to ſenſe 
« diftinguith error from inability, faults of inexperience and 
from defects of nature. Action, irregular and tur- üble 
bulent, may be reclaimed 3 yociferation, vehement those 
and confufed, may be reſtrained and modulated; her « 
the ſtalk of the tyrant, may become the gait of a the 
man; the yell of inarticulate diſtreſs, may be re. cher 
dy ced to human lamentition'; all theſe faults, ſhould as 
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Pe, or a time; overlooked, iand' afterwirds cenſured 


with gentleneſs and candour: but if in an 2 
N | 5 | there 
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there appears an utter vacancy of mèaning, a frigid 
equality, a ſtupid languor, a torpid apathy; the 
greateſt kindneſs that can be ſhewn him, is a ſpeedy 
ſentence of expulſion. _ .. 

But, at the ſame time, te hen, that has all xhis 
ſeeming 3 ingenuity in the conduct of her eggs (which 
s indeed abſolutely neceſfary for the continuation 
of the ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, is with- 
out the leaſt glimmering of thought or common 
ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it in the ſame manner ; 


the is inſenſible of any increaſe or diminution i in the 


number of thoſe ſhe lays; 

ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between her own, and thoſe 

of another ſpecies z 

and when the birth appears of never ſo en a 

bird, will cheriſh it for her own. 

In all theſe circumſtances, which do not carry an 

immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of herſelf or 

her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot. Speer. No. 120. 
But, at the ſame time, the hen, that has all this 

ſeeming ingenuity in the conduct of her eggs (which 

is indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the continuation 


of the ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, is with- 


out the leaſt glimmering of - thought or common 


ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, 
and fits upon it in the ſame- männer; ſhe is inſen- 


fible of any increaſe or diminution in the number of 
thoſe ſhe lays; ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between 
her own, and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when 
the birth appears of never ſo different a bird, will 
cheriſh it for her own, In all theſe circumſtances, 
which do not carry an immediate. regard to the ſub- 


ence ao Wee N. ee the is 4 very idiot. 
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It we would have the kindneſs" of others, we 


. muſt endure their follies. He who cannot perſuade 
himſelf to withdraw from ſociety, muſt be content 


to pay a tribute of his time, to a multitude of ty- 


rants: to the l6iterer, who makes appointments he 
never keeps— 


to the conſilter, who aſks advice which he never 


takes 

to the b6aſter, who bluſters only to be praiſed— 
to the complainer, who whines only to be pitied— 
to the projector, whoſe happineſs is only to enter- 
tain his friends with expectations, Which all but 
himſelf know to be vin . 

to the œcõο iſt, who tells of bargains and ſettle. 
ments— _ 

to the politician, who predicts the fate of battles 
and breach of alliances 

to the fiſurer, who compares the different funds— 
and to the talker, who talks only becauſe he loves 
ko be talking. Johnen. 

If we would have the kindneſs of: en we 
muſt endure their follies. He who cannot perſuade 
himſelf to withdraw from ſociety, muſt be content 
to pay a tribute of his time, to à multitude of ty- 
rants: to the lGiterer, who makes appointments he 
never kèeps—to the conſülter, who aſks advice 
. which he never tikes—to the b6aſter, who bluſters 

only to be priiiſed—to' the complainer, who whines 
only to be pitied—to the projector, whoſe happineſs 

s only to entertain his friends with expectations, 
hich all but himſelf know to be viin—to the &co- 
nomiſt, Who tells of bargains and ſettlements—to 
the politician, ho predicis the fate of battles and 


bre each. 'of alliances —to the ** who: 2 
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the different funds and to the Aer. who talks 


is only becauſe be laves to be talking. 1 
lien For my, part, I freely indulge my Gul in the con- 
71 fdence of its future. grandeur; it pleaſes me to 


think that I, who know ſo ſmall 2 portion of the 
vorks-of the: Creator, and with flow and painful 
ſteps, creep up and down on the ſurface of this 
globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot away with the reimt 
of imaginàtion; | 
trace out the * ſprings of nature 8 opera- 
tions; 

be able to 1 pace e with the heavenly bodies in 
the rapidity of their carèer; 

be a fpectator of the long chain of events, in the 
natural and moral worlds; 

it the ſeveral apartments of the creation 

know how they are furniſhed and how inhabited ; 
comprehend the order and meaſure, the magnitude 
and diſtances of thoſe orbs, which to us, ſeem diſ- 
poſed without any * deſign, and ſet all in the 
ſame circle; 

obſerve the ae ine of the parts of each 
ly\ſtem 

and (if our minds are big canals to graſp the 


nter- 
but 


ettle- 


attles 


ts he WM theory of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon one another, 
twice om whence reſults the 3 of the univerſe. 
ſters {MI 9:7. No. 635. 


For my part, freely 2 my ſoul in the con- 
idence of its future grandeur: it pleafes me to 
tink that I, who know ſo ſmall a portion of the 
works of the Creator, and with flow and painful 
lieps, creep up and down on the ſurface of this 
globe, ſhall ere long ſhoot away with the ſwiftneſs 


a imagination; tiace out the. hidden ſprings of 
| N 5 G nature's 
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nature 8 operations; be able to keep pace with the 
heavenly bodies in the rapidity of their carter; be 
ſpectator of the long chain of events, in the natural 
andymoral worlds; viſnn the ſeveral apartments of 
the creation ;. know how they are furniſhed and hoy 
Nünhäbited; comprehend the order and meaſure, the 
he magnitude and diſtances of ; thoſe orbs, whicb to us 
vr ſeem diſpoſed without any regular deſign, and ſe 
all in the ſame: circle; obſerve the dependance © 
the parts df each ſyſtem; and (if our minds are bi 
it enough) to graſp. the theory of the ſeveral ſyitem 
upon one another, from enee reſults the. Warpe 
of the univerſe. boy in 
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The following Sentences: ſeem: 75 require; a hotbed idife 
erent: Pronunciation from the foregving : © both” 'of "them 


adept a Repetition of the ſame Inflexion, tb corre 


with the Repetition of a femilar Member: but 


former require a Repetition of the falling Viftenion, 


the latter demand a Repetition of the. riſing Triflesion, 


at the End of each Member. See Elements of Elo- / 


rt; 


cution, vol. i. Pag. 257. - III vin 511 Tr 


O find the 299560 way 4 truth to truth, or 
from purpoſe to effect; not to uſe more in- 


ſtruments where fewer will be ſufficient; not to 


move by wheels and levers, what will give way to 
the naked händ, is the great proof of a healthful 
and vigorous mind, neither feeble with helpleſs ig- 
norance, nor overburdened with n. know- 


ledge. Johnſon. 
A guilty or a diſcontented mind, a mind, ruffled 


by ill fortune, diſconcerted by its own 8 


ſoured by neglect, or fretting at diſappointments, 
hath not leiſure to attend to the necctiity or reaſon- 
ableneſs of a kindneſs deſired, nor a taſte for thoſe 


pleaſures which wait on beneficence, which coma | 


a calm and unpolluted heart to reliſh them. 

He cannot be properly choſen for a friend, whoſe 
kindneſs is exhaled: by its own warmth, or frozen 
by the firſt blaſt of flander ; he cannot be a uſeful 
counſellor, who will hear no opinion but his 6wn; 
he will not much invite confidence, - whoſe principal 


maxim is to ſuſpER z. nor can the candour and frank- 
5 — neſs 
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neſs of that! man be much eſtermed, who ſpreads 
his arms to Human kind, and males every man 
without diſtinction A denizen of his boſom.” Johnson. 

It! is owiny to our having early imbibed falſe 
notions of virtue, that the word C ian does not 
carry with it, at firſt view, all that is great, worthy, 
friendly, generous, and heroic. The man who 
ſuſpends his hopes of the reward of worthy actions 
till after death; who can beſtow, unſcen; who 
can overloak batred, do good to his flinderer ; who 
can never be angry at his friend, never revengeful 
to his enemy, is certainly formed for the benefit of 
ſociety :. yet theſe are ſo far from heroic virtues, 
that they are but the ordinary duties of a z Chriſtian, 
Partly from Spect. No. 35 6. 

In almoſt all countries the moſt ancient poets are 
conſidered as the beſt: whether it be that every 
other kind'of knowledge is an acquiſition gradually 
attained, and poetry is a gift conferred at 6nce; or 
that the firſt poetry of every nation ſurprized them 
as a novelty, and retained the credit by conſent 
which it received by accident at firſt z or whether as 
the province of poetry is to defcribe nature and 
paſſion, which are always the ſame, the firſt wii- 
ters took poſſeſhon of the moſt ſtriking objects for 
deſcription, and the moſt probable occurrences for 
fiction, and left nothing to thoſe that followed them 
but tranſcription of the ſame events and new com 
binations of the ſame images. Whatever be the 
reaſon, it is commonly obſerved that the early wr 
ters are in poſſeſſion of nature, and their followers 
of art. Johnſon. 

When we ſee the avaricious ad crafty, taking 
companions to their tables and their beds, without 


any enquiry but after farms and möney; or the gidd 
and 


tues, 
tian. 
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becauſe they have found ſees reje: 
they were more ſolicitous to pleaſe z when ſome 
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and thoughtleſs ,urliting themlelyes f r. life to thoſe 
whom. they 15 i 1 6 Don's The lehr 05 12 of 
when parents, make articles for children without en- 
quiring after their conſent 3 when ſome matty 'for 
heirs to diſappoint their brothers, and others throw 
themſelves into the arms of thoſe they d o not love, 
aut d when 


marry becauſe their ſervants cheat them, 10me, be- 
cauſe they, ſquander: their 6wn money; ſome be- 


cauſe their houſes are peſtered with company, ſome 


becauſe; they will live like other people, and forme 
becauſe they are ſick of themſelves ; We. are not fo 
much inclined to wonder that marriage is ſometir 

unhappy, as, that it appears ſo little loaded weich 


calamity; - thoſe therefore of the above deſcription 


that ſhould rail againſt matrimony, ſhould; be in- 
formed, that they are neither to wonder or repine, 
that a contract begun on ſuch mie has, 5 
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Theſe Sentences always conf; 
which forms perfect Senſe before the End, and this 
Member is generally, and not improperiy, marked with 
the Colon or Semicolon ; which in this Caſe require the 
ſame Pauſe and Inflexion of Voice, as the fame Points 
in the Sentences confifling f Detached | Members, 
page 251. That is, the Voice muſt not be Suſpended 
as at . Comma, but muſt refl and fix itſelf with the 
falling Inflexion, in a ſomewhat higher Tone of Voic 
than in the preceding Part. of the Sentence, and as 17 
the lafl word had a Degree of Emphaſis on it. J 
mark this Tone and Inflexion in the following Sen. 
fences, the grave Accent ts placed bn 'the laft accented 
Word 2 8 the ae en ve ey". | 


HAT which 1s Songs; is, Jelightful 3 and 2 
pleaſing error is not mailliogly , detected. 

„non. | 

Nothing can atons for the want of diet 
without which, beauty. is ungraceful, and wit de- 
teſtable. Steele. 

Things may be ſeen differently, — differently 
fhèwn; but actions are e though motives are 
ſecret. Jobnſon. 

While the Romans were poor, they robbed man- 
kind; and as ſoon as ws became rich, ber robbed 
one mother. . 55 TIP 

| | EH Some 


— 


n of one Member al leaf 


thoſe of fancy. 


dream and ſhadow, than it really is. 


ſucceſsful always as criminal. 
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Some deſire is neceflary to keep life in mòtion; 
and he whoſe real wants. are ſupplied, muſt admit 
ohnſon. 
The fear of death often proves ant, and ſets 


people on methods to ſave their lives, which infal- 
libly deſtroy them. Speck. No. 25. 


The opinions of every man muſt be learned from 


bimſelf: concerning his practice, it is ſafeſt to truſt 


the evidence of others. Johnſon. 
Dependance is a perpetual call upon humanity ; 


and a greater excitement to tenderneſs and pity, 
than any other motive whatſoever. Spe. No. 18r. 


If we hope for what we are not likely to poſſeſs, 
we act and think in vain; and make life a greater 
Spettator, 
No. 535. 

Thoſe who attempt nothing. heathen; think 
every. thing eaſily. performed; and conſider the un- 

Johnſon, | 

He that thinks "himſelf capable of aſtoniſhing, ; 
nay write blank verſe; but thoſe that hope only to 
pleaſe, muſt condeſcend to rhyme. - Bid. | 

Thoſe writers who lie on the watch for novelty, 


can Bade Hithe hope of greatneſs; for great things 
cannot have eſcaped former obſervation. Bid. 


It is with knowledge as with wealth; the plea- 


ſure of which lies more in making endleſs additions, 
than in taking a view of our old ſtore. Specrator, 


No. 626. 


The uncivilized in all countries have patience pro- 


portionate to their unſkilfulneſs ; and are content to 


attain their end by very tedious methods. Jobnſon. 


Wit, like all other things ſubject by their nature 
to the choice of man, has its changes and faſhions z 
and at different times takes different forms. Bid. 
The 
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The utmoſt we can hope for in this world, is con- 
tentment ; if we aim at any pd higher, we ſhall 
meet with nothing but grief and and diſappointmen. 
Spe. No. 163. 

Wherever there ; is 8 there will be dependance 
and expectation ; and wherever there is dependance, 
there will be an emulation of ſervility. Fohnſon. 

Life, however ſhort, is made ſtill ſhorter by 
waſte of time; and its progreſs towards happineſs, 
though naturally ſlow, is yet retarded by unneceſ- 
ſary labour. Bid. 

Men ſometimes ſuffer by injudicious kindneſs; 
and become ridiculous without their own faults, by 
the abſurd admiration of their friends. Bid. 

There is a vigilance of obſervation, and accuracy 
of diſtinction, which books and precepts canng 
confer ; and from this, almoſt all original and native 
excellence proceeds. bid, 

By forbearing to do what may en be done, 
we may hourly add new vigour to reſolution ; and 
ſecure the power of reſiſtance, when pleaſure or in- 
tereſt ſhall lend their charms to guilt. Bid. 

Whatever advantages we ſnatch beyond a certain 
portion allotted us by nature, is like money ſpent 
before it is due; which, at the time of regular pay- 
ment, will be miſſed and regretted. Did. 
Truth ſeems to fly from curiòſity; and as many 
| enquiries produce many narratives, whatever en- 
gages the public attention, is immediately diſguiſed 
by the embelliſhments of fiction. Iid. 

All-perhaps are more willing to honour paſt than 
| preſent excellence; and the mind contemplates 
genius through the ſhades of age, as the 12 N 


the ſun through aden _ "dec , 
11 


* 4 


It is à hard. and fice ſubject for a min to ſpeak of 
himſelf, Tays Cowley 3 it grates his on hèart to ſay 
any thing of diſparagement, and the reader's Ears 
to hear any thing of praiſe from him. SpeFtator. 

Reaſon" [ſhows itſelf in all occurrences of life; 
whereas the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a 
nlent, but in what immediately regards his own 
preſervation, - or the continuance of bis ſpecies. 
$24, No. 120. 

Whoever is engaged in a multiplicity of buſineſs, 
muſt tranſact much. by ſubſtitution, and leave 
ſomething to hazard ;' and he that attempts to do all, 
will waſte his-life in doing little. John „mn. 

He that purſues fame with juſt claims, truſts his 
happineſs to the winds; but he that endeavours 
after it by falſe merit, has to fear, not only the vio- 
lence of the ſtorm, but the leaks of his veſſel. Bid. 

Nothing that is not a real crime, makes a man 
appear ſo contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
world, as incònſtancy; eſpecially Shen it regards 
religion. or party. Spectator, No. 162. | 

It is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions 
of a child with devetion ; which: ſeldom dies in a 
mY that has ee an early tincture of it. Bid. 

Jo. 201. 

As the end of marked:3 is ey OE ey that feries 
is ſuſiciently regular that avoids obſcurity z and 
where there is no obſcurity, it will not be difficult 
to difcover method. Johnſon. - 

Where neceſlity ends, curioſity ai ; ans no- 
ſooner are we ſupplied with every thing that nature 
can demand, than we fit down to contrive artificial 
appetites... bid. 

We may ag eaſily. make wrong. eſtimates of our 
own courage as our own humility ; by miſtaking a 

ſudden _ 


4 


barren zeal. Bid. 
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ſudden efferveſcence of imagination, for ſettled 
reſolution. Fohnſon. 


Admiration muſt be continued by that novelty honol 
which firſt produced it; and how much ſoever ;; Th. 
given, there muſt always be reaſon to imagine tha but 
more remains. Lid. quick 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much: * 


once, may breathe out his life in idle wiſhes; and 


regret in the laſt hour his uſeleſs intentions and = 
| ec 


Animals in their generation, are wiſer than the rcaſor 


fons of mèn; but their wiſdom is confined to a few To 
particulars, "and lies in a very narrow compals, ourle! 
Spect. No. 120. wants 

Thoſe who cannot ſtrike with force, can however een 
poiſon their weapon; and weak as they are, give * | 


mortal wounds, and bring a hero to the grave. % 
Jobnſon. 2 

That a proper reſpect ſhould be paid to the rules * 
of criticiſm, will be readily allowed ; but there 1s To 


always an appeal from criticiſm to nature. Vid. 


To ſet the mind above the appetites, is the end of rae; 
abſtinence ; which one of the Fathers obſerves to be, eriſie 
not a virtue, but the groundwork of a virtue. Bid. chara 

Truth is never the leſs ſo, for not being attended ** % 


to:; and it is the nãture of ations, not the number ; 
of actors, by which we ought to regulate our beha-if their 
viour. Speck. No. 576. — 
The deſires of man increaſe with his acquiſitions: Te 
every ſtep which he advances, brings ſomething : 
within his view which he did not ſee before, and 
which, as ſoon as he ſees it, he begins to want. ef . 
ohnſon. | | 
| was ever Haid with uncommon felicity, An 


but wy the co-operation of chance ; and therefore 
wit, 


7 
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wit, as well as valour, muſt be content to ſhare its 
honours with fortune. Johnſon. 

The regard of the public is not to be ka but by 
tribute; and the, remembrance of paſt ſervice will 
quickly languiſh, unleſs ſucceſſive performances 
frequently revive it. Bid. | 

We are more powerfully excited to emulation by 
thoſe who have attained the higheſt degree of ex- 
ecllence ; and whom we can therefore with leaft 
jcalon hope to equal. Bid. | | 

To judge rightly of an author, we muſt tranſport 
ourſelves to his time; and examine what were the 
wants of his contemporaries, and what were his 
means of ſupplying them. Did. 

A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, FIR 
only ſent into_the world to continue his ſpecies: he 
provides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately 
quits his poſt to make room for him. Spefaror, 
No. 111. 

Vanity is the natural meu of an ambitious 
man; which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and 
deriſion of - thoſe he converſes with, and ruins the 
character he is ſo induſtrious to advance by it. Bid. 
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nded No. 255. 
mber ! There are minds ſo impatient of inferiority, that 


their gratitude is a ſpecies of revenge; and they 
return benefits, not becauſe- recompence is a plea- 
fure, but becauſe obligation is a pain. Johnſon. 


zeha 


ons: 

hing It ſhould be an indiſpenſible rule in life to contract 

and our deſires to our preſent condition; and, whatever 
may be our expectations, to live within the compaſs 


nt. 
ws I what we aCtually poſſeſs. Spec. No. 191. 5 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in 
wich authors are more apt to miſcarry than in 


works 


city, 
fore 
wit, 
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works of himour; as there is none in which they ars 
more ambitious to excel. Spect. No. 35. All 

It is the privilege of poſterity to adjuſt the cha. Ml few c: 
racters of illuſtrious perſons ; and to ſet matters right govera 
between thoſe antagoniſts, who, BF their rivalry for vill b 
greatneſs, divided a whole age into faction. Spe, Yo! 
No. 101. | age, 

The importance of writing re with propriety, and p 
juſtly claims to be conſidered with càre; fince nes ve it 
to the power of pleaſing with his preſence, every men, 


milling 
the di 


man ſhould wiſh to be able to give delight at alli Ih 
diſtance. Fohnſon. and | 
He that embarks in the voyage of life, will ſyſter 
always wiſh to advance, rather by the impulſe o whicl 
the wind, than the ſtrokes of the oar; and many ing 0 
founder in their paſſage while they. lie Waiting for Th 
the gale. Bid. | from 
It was one of the maxims of. the Spartans, not torre n 


preſs upon a flying army; and therefore their ene- mem 
mies were always ready to quit. the ffeld, becauſe ment 
they knew the danger was only in. oppoſing. 79 BY 

Mutual good humour is a dreſs we ought to ap- with 
pear in wherever we meet; and we ſhould make only 
no mention of what concerns ourſelves, without it by th 
be matters wherein our friends ought to rejoice, their 
Sdpect. No. 1co.. Ne 

There are times in which the wiſe and the know - {houl 
ing are willing to receive praiſe without the labour with 
of deſerving it; in which the moſt elevated mind with 
is willing to deſcend, and the moſt active to be at that 
reſt. Johnſon. Pe 

Nothing can more ſhew the value of good humour, Wl Pe. 
than that it recommends thoſe who are . of Ml !icad 


all other Excellencies ; and procures regard — the 
trifling, 
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nilling, friendſhip to the worthleſs, and affection to 
the dull. Johnſon. 

All feel the benefits of private friendſhip, but 
ſew can diſcern the advantage of a well-conſtituted 
coverament : hence the greateſt part of mankind 
will be naturally prejudiced againſt Brutus. Bid. 
| Youth is of no long duration; and in maturer 
age, when the enchantments of fancy Tuall ceaſe, 
and phantoms of delight dance no more about us, 
we ſhall have no comforts but the eſteem of wiſe 
men, and the means of doing good. Bid. 

I have ſeen many an amiable piece of deformity; 
and have obſerved a certain cheerfulneſs in as bad a 
ſyſtem of features as ever was clapped together, 
which hath appeared more lovely than all the bloom- 
ing charms of an infolent beauty. Spe. No. 86. 
That benevolence is always ſtrongeſt which ariſes 
from participation of the ſame pleaſure ; ſince we 
are naturally moſt willing to revive in our minds the 
memory of perſons, with whom the idea of ener- 
ment is connected. Johnſon. 

There are few enterpriſes ſo hopeleſs as conteſts 
with the faſhion 3 in which the opponents are not 
only made confident by their numbers, and ſtrong 
by their union, but are hardened by contempt of 
their antagoniſt. Bid. 

Next to an intimacy with a particular friend, one 
ſhould endeavour after a more general converſation 
abour with ſuch as are. able to entertain and improve thoſe 
mind with whom they converſe ; which are qualifications 
be at that ſeldom. go aſunder. Spect. No. 93. 

Perſons of high rank live in a kind of ſplendid 


nour, poverty; and are. perpetually wanting, becauſe, in- 
ite of Kad of Wer in the* woe ern of life, 
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they endeavour to outvie one another in ſhadow 
and appearances. Spe. No. 574. 
Men have no other teſt of actions than general 
 opmion 3 and all are ſo influenced by a ſenſe of 
reputation, that they are often reſtrained by fear of 
_ reproach, and excited by hope of honour, when 
other principles have loſt their power. Johnſon. 
The moſt difficult province in friendſhip is letting 
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a man ſee his faults and errors 3 which ſhould, if Nined 
poſfible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our YR 
advice is given him, not ſo much to pleaſe ourſtlves Nbabi 
as for his own advantage. Spe. No. 385. "ap 
To embarraſs juſtice by multiplicity of laws, or tor... 
hazard it by confidence in judges, ſeem to be the nuito 
oppoſite rocks on which all civil inſtitutions have ſelf 
been wrecked ; and between which, legiſlative wiſ- It co 
dom has never yet found an open paflage.  Fobnſon. Mie chic 
If we thoroughly examine the idea of what we 
call good breeding, we ſhall find it to be nothing Mich v 
elſe but an imitation and mimicry of good-nature ; Nd ſul. 
or in other terms, affability, complaiſance, and Head o 
_ Eaſineſs of temper, reduced to an art. | SpefRator, =P 
No. 169. mblie 
Perfection is not the attribute of mãn, en "I 
he is not degraded by the acknowledgement of an ge p 
imperfection z but it is the work of little minds, to In for 
imitate the fortitude of great ſpirits on worthy WW... .. 


occaſions by obſtinacy in'the wrong. Speck. No. 382: 


un, an 

80 many qualifications are neceſſary to the poſ- WW 
ully 
ſibility of friendſhip, and ſo many accidents muſt hee 
concur to its riſe and its continuance, that the greateſt is of 


part of mankind content themſelves without it; and 
ſupply its place as they can, with intereſt and de- 
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There are many forcible expreſſions, which would 
erer have been found but by venturing to the ut- 


oſt verge of propriety ; and flights which would 


ver have been ręached but by thoſe who have had 
little fear of the ſhame of falling. Fohnſon. 
To refuſe credit to what is ſurpriſing, confers for a 
ment an appearance of ſuperiority ; which every 
tle mind is tempted to aſſume when it may be 
ined ſo cheaply as by withdrawing attention from 
ridence, and declining the fatigue of _ comparing 
obabilities. Bid. . 
He that reſigns his peace to little caſualties, and 
lers the courſe of his life to be interrupted by 
rtuitous inadvertencies or offences, delivers up 
mſelf to the diſcretion of the wind; and loſes all 
hat conftancy and equanimity, which conſtitute 
be chief praiſe of a wiſe man. Bid. i 
One would tkink that the larger the company is in 
hich we are engaged, the greater variety of thoughts 
id ſubjects would be ſtarted in diſcourſe ; but in- 
ad of this, we find that converſation is never ſo 
uch ſtraitened and confined as in numerous af- 
mblies. Spe. No. 68. 
There will always be a part, and always a very 
Ire part of every community that have no care 
t for themſelves; and whoſe care for themſelves 
aches little farther, than impatience of immediate 
un, and eagerneſs for the neareſt good. Fohn/on. 
Tully was -the firſt who obſerved that friendſhip 
proves happineſs and abates miſery, by the doub- 
g of our joy, and dividing of our grief: a thought, 
which he hath been followed by all the effayers 
jon friendſhip that have written lince his- time. 
n. No, 8. 
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The foundition of conteat muſt ſpring up in 
man's own mind; and he who has ſo little know 
ledge of human nature, as to ſeek happineſs by 
changing any thing but his own difpoſition, wil 


waſte his life in fruitleſs éfforts, and multiply th, 


griefs which he purpoſes to remove. Fohnſon. 
There cannot a greater judgment befall a country 
than ſuch a dreadful ſpirit of diviſion as rends a go 
vernment into two diſtant people z and makes the! 
greater ſtrangers, and more averſe to one another 
than if they were actually two different nations 
Spec. No. 125. | 
Irregularity and want of method are only ſup 
portable in men of great learning or genius; whi 
are often too ful? to be exact, and therefore ofte 
- Chooſe to throw down their pearls in heaps befor 
the reader rather than be at the pains of ſtringing 
them. Bid. No. 476. 
Adverſity has ever been conſidered as the ſtate i 
which a man moſt eaſily becomes acquainted wit. 
bimſelf; and this effect it muſt produce, by with 
drawing flatterers; whoſe buſineſs it is to hide ou 
weakneſſes from us, or by giving looſe. to malice and 
licence to reproach. 7ohnjon. 
The pain of miſcarriage is naturally proportionec 
to the deſire of excellence; and therefore, till mer 
are hardened by long familiarity with reproach, 0 
| Have obtained, by frequent ſtruggles, the art of ſup 
preſſing their emotions, diffidence is found the in 
feparable aſſociate of underſtanding. Bid. 
There are writers of great diſtinction who hart 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whol 
earth is covered with green rather than with an) 
other colour ; as being ſuch a right mixture of gh 
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and * that it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye 
inſtead. of; weakening or grieving it. Spe. No. 378. 

Thaſe who, in confidence of ſuperior — 
and attainments, diſregard the common maxims of 
life, ought to be reminded, that nothing will ſup- 
ply the want of priidence,z. and that negligence and 
irregularity long continued, will make knowledge 
gol. wit | cidioulous, and. enn contemptible. 
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The re are none who N ſuperiority over 
3 in the eſteem of mankind, who do not make 
it their endeavour to be beneficial to ſociety; and 
who, upon all occaſions which. their circumſtances 
in life can adminiſter, do not take a certain un- 
feigned pleaſure in conferring benefits of one kind 
or other. Spe?. No. 248. 

The mind of man is naturally leer of jalticez 
and when-we read a ſtory wherein a criminal is over- 
taken, in whom there is no quality which is the 
object af - pity, the ſoul, enjoys a certain revenge for 
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1 the offence done to its nature in the wicked actions 
le dull committed in the preceding part of the hiſtory. 
ce an het. No. 491. 


I conſider a human ſoul without education. like 
marble i In the quarry 3 which ſhews none of its in- | 
ternal beauties, till the: {kill of the poliſher ſetches 
out the colours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſ- 
covers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vein, that 
runs through the body of it. Spect. No. 215. 

We are rich or poor, great or little, in proportion | 
to the number that excel us, or fall beneath us ãn any 
of theſe reſpẽcts; and therefore a man, whoſe un- 
eaſineſs ariſes from reflexion gn any misfortune that 
throws him below thoſe with whom he vas onçe 
equal, is comforted by finding that he is nat yet 
the loweſt, Joon 6 E „ | 
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If we look abroad upon the multitude of man- bool 
king); and endeavour to trace out the principles of 
Alon in every individual, it will, I think, ſeem 7 
highly probable, that ambition runs through the 
Whole fpecies z ; and that every man, in proportion that 
to the vigour of his coiniplexion,. is more or leſs and 
aQtuated by it. Spe: No. 224. * * 

Thoſe who are willing to attribute every thing to Wl who 
genius, or natural ſagacity, independent of a pre- 1-6; 
vious education, are encouraged to this opinion by kt 
lazineſs or pride; being willing to forego the labour they 
of accurate reading and tedious enquiry, and te ſhail 
ſatisfy themſelves and others with illuſtrious ex- the { 


amples. „ as b 
Perhaps every man may date che eee of them 


reaſon 


thoſe deſires that diſturb his life, and contaminate Wl ſo g. 
his conſcience, from ſome unhappy hour when too holde 
much leiſure expoſed him to their incurfions ; for If 
he has lived with little obſervation, either on him- apes « 
ſelf or others, who does not know, chat to be idle WY fmpl 
us to be vicious. Bid. Th ward: 
J be exterior ſhews and appearances of dust ſelf i 
in what is called good-breeding, render a man won- ¶ out o. 
derfully popular and beloved, when they are bot, © 
founded upon a real good nature; but without it, good- 
are like hypocriſy, in religion, or a baſe form of It h 
| holineſs; which, when it is diſcovered, makes a more « 
man more moons! Soom: profeſſed ier. Speck. Will votion 
No. 1 0 liſcoy. 
We — to abſtract 10 ata 8 the 00 mering 
tion of an excellence in thoſe we converſe with, til ercun 
we have taken ſome notice, or received ſome good 8 
information of the diſpoſition of their minds; other- Ame 
'wiſe the beauty f their perſons, or the charms of tality 
their wit, may make us fond of ag whom our perpeta 
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feaſon aa judgment will tell us we ought to abhor. 
$57.” No. 172. 
It is a common Adern chat the moſt alone 


doned to all ſenſe of goodneſs, are apt to wiſh thofe 


that are related to them, of a different character; 
and it is very obſervable, that none are more ſtruck 
with the charms of virtue in the fair ſex, than thoſe, | 
who, by their very admiration of it, are carried tas 3 
defire of ruining it. Spec. No. 243. 


If we conſider the works of nature and art, 26 7 


they are qualified to entertain the Imagination, | we 
ſhall find the laſt very defeQive in compariſon of _ 
the former 3 for though they may ſometimes appear 
as beautiful or ſtrange, they can have nothing in 
them of that -vaſtneſs and immenſity which afford 
ſo great an entertainment to the mind of the be- 
holder. Bid. No. 41. a Ego 

If we look into the manners of tie mol remote : 
ages of the world, we diſcover human nature in her 
implicity; and the more we come downwards to- 
wards our own times, may obſerve her hiding. here 
ſelf in artifices and refinements, poliſhed inſenfibly | 
out of her original plainneſs, and at length entirely _ 
loſt, under form and ceremony, and what we all | 
nod-breatings: Qed. No. 20. 

It has been obſerved by ſome „ien that man is | 


more diſtinguiſhed from the animal world, by de- : 


tion than by reaſon; as ſeveral brute creatureg 
liſcover in their actions ſomething like a faint glim- 
nering of reaſon, though they betray in no ſingle | 
circumſtance of their behaviour, any thing that 


bears the leaſt affinity to devotion. Bid. No. 201. 


Among other excellent arguments for the immor- 


tality of the ſoul, there is one drawn from che 


Kerpetual progreſs of 'the ſoul to its perfection with» 
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out a poſſibility of ever arriving. at it: which is a 
hint that I do not remember to have ſeen opened 
and improved by others who have written on this 
ſubject, though it ſeems to me to n great weight 


with it. Spec. No. 111. 
We frequently fall into error and folly, not be- 


cauſe the true principles of action are not known, 
but becauſe for a time they are not remembered : 
he may therefore be juſtly numbered among the 
| benefactors of mankind, who contracts the great 
rules of life into ſhort ſentences, that they may be 
_ eaſily impreſſed on the memory, and taught by fre- 

2 recollection to recur babitually to the mind. 
Advice is offenſive,” not becauſe it lays us open to 
— regret, or convicts us of any fault which 

had eſcaped our notice, but becauſe it ſhews us that 
are known to others as well as ourſelves; and 
the officious monitor is perſecuted with hatred, not 
becauſe his accuſation is falſe, but becauſe he aſ- 
ſumes the fuperiority which we are not willing to 
grant him, and has dared to —_ what we deſired 

we e are ae preſented to any one we never 
ſaw before, but we are immediately ſtruck with the 
idea of a proud, a' reſerved, an affable, or a good- 
natured man; and upon our firſt going into a com- 
pany of ſtrangers, our benevolence or averſion, awe 
or contempt, riſes naturally towards ſeveral parti- 
_ eular:perſons, before we have heard them ſpeak a 
angle word, or ſo much as Know who they are. 


Sperl. No. 86. 


Mhe moſt Aegant and correct of all the Latin 


haſtorians obſerves, that in his time, when the moſt 
— Rates of the world were ſubdued by the 


Romans, 
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Romans, the republie ſank into thoſe two vices of 
2 quite different nature, luxury and avarice: and 
accordingly deſcribes Cataline as one who coveted 
the wealth of other men, at the ſame time that he. 
ſquandered away his own. Spe#. No. 5. 

If the extent of the human view could compre- | 
bend the whole frame of the univerſe, perhaps it 
would be found invariably trite, that Providence has 
given that in the greateſt plenty which the condition 
of life makes of greateſt aſe; and that nothing is 
penuriouſly imparted, or placed far from the reach 
of men, of which, a more liberal diftribution, or: 
more eaſy acquiſltion,” would increaſe real and ra- 
tional felicity. Johnſon. 

The deſire of diſtinction is not, T think, in any 
inſtance more obſervable, than in the variety of 
outfides and new appearances which the modiſn 
part of the world are obliged to provide, in order 
to make themſelves remarkable ; ; for any thing 
glaring and particular, either in behaviour or ap- 
parel, is known to have thfs good effect, that it 
catches the-eye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over 
the perſon ſo adorned, without due notice and ob- 
ſervation. Speck. No. 224. : 

We may learn, from obſerving "Wo mar the 
mind of man derives its pleaſures from habit and 
cuſtom, to take particular care when we are once 
ſettled in a regular courſe of life, how we too fre- 
quently indulge ourſelves in any, the moſt innocent 
diverſions and entertàinments; ſince the mind may 
inſenſibly fall off from the reliſh of virtuous actions, 
and, by degrees, exchange that pleaſure which it 
takes | in the performance of its duty, for delights of 
a much more inferior and To IT at nature. 
* No. 447. 
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Though in yeſterday s paper we conſidered how 


every thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt 


to affect the imagination with pleaſure, we muſt 
own that it is impoſſible for us to aſſign the neceſſary 
cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe we know neither the 


nature of an idea, nor the ſubſtance of a human 
ſoul, which might help us to diſcover the conformity 


or diſagreeableneſs of the one to the other; and 


therefore, for want of ſuch a light, all that we can do 


in ſpeculation of this kind, is, to reflect on thoſe 
operations of the ſoul that are moſt agreeable, and 


to range, under their proper heads, what is pleaſing 


or diſpleaſing to the mind, without being able to 
trace out the ſeveral neceſſary and efficient cauſes, 


from whence the n or eee ariſes, 
m_ No. * 7 Haves? 
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fir the Dafa and Pronunciation of this Sacks of 


Thr Sentence, ſee page 87. 
FHAT can we call the principle which directs 
every kind of bird to obſerve a particular 
lan in the ſtructure of its neſt, and directs all of 


the ſame ſpecies to work after the ſame model? 


SpefF; No. 120. 


Suppoſing a man hand 8 in his * as / 


miſerable in his waking thoughts, and that his life 
was equally divided between. them, whether would 


he be more happy or miſerable ? Did. No. 487. 


Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar 
awake, and dreamt as conſequentially, and in as 
continued unbroken: ſchemes, as he thinks when 
wake, whether he would not be in reality a king 
or beggar; or rather, whether he would not be 
both? Bid. No. 487. , 

When a man has but a little ſtock of time to im- 
prove, and has opportunities of turning it all to good 


account, what ſhall we think of him, if he ſuffers 
nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps em- 
ploys even the twentieth to his ruin or diſadvantage? 


When one is afraid to aſk the wife of a tradeſman 
in mourning, whom ſhe has loſt of her family, and, 
after ſome preparation, endeavours to know whom 
ſhe mourns for; how ridiculous is it to hear her ex- 
plain herſelf, that we have loſt one of the houſe of 
Auſtria? Jhid. No. 64. 

The Spectator writes often in an elegant, often 
in an argumentative, and often in a ſublime ſtyle, 
with equal ſucceſs; but how would it hurt the re- 
puted author of that paper to own, that of the moſt 
beautiful pieces under his title he is barely the pub- 
liner? Did. No. 382. 


O 4 ; How : 
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How many men, in the common concerns of life, 


4 


lend ſums of money which they are not able to ſpare 
are bound for perfons whom they have but little 
friendſhip for, give reeommendatory characters of 
men whom they are not acquainted with, beſtow 
places on thoſe whom they do not eſteem, live in 
ſuch a manner as they themſelves do not approve, 
and aft this merely becauſe they have not the con- 
fidence to refiſt ſolicitation, importunity, or example? 
Spetd. No. 458. V] HT = 
What can be a ſtronger motive to a ſtrong truſt 
and reliance on the mereies of our Maker, than the 
giving his Son to fuffer for us ? What can make us 
love and efteem even the moſt inconſiderable of 
mankind, more than the thought that Chriſt died 
for him? Or what difpoſe us to ſet a ſtricter guard 
upon the purity of our own hearts, than our being 
members of Chriſt, and a part of the ſociety of 
Which that 1mmaculate perſon is the head? Spell. 
AAA PET 0 25 + 
What actions can expreſs the entire purity of 
thought which reſines and ſanctifies a virtuous man? 
That ſecret reſt and contentedneſs of mind, which 
gives him a perfect enjoyment of his preſent condi- 
tion; that inward pleaſure and complacency which 
he feEls in doing good; that delight and ſatisfaction 
which he takes in the proſperity and happineſs of 
another? Theſe and the like virtues are the hidden 
beauties of a ſoul; the ſecret graces, which cannot 
be diſcovered by a mertal eye, but make the ſou! 
lovely and precious in his fight from whom no ſecrets 
are goncealed. Spect. No. 257. | 
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for the Definition and Pronunciation of this + Spc 4 
Sentence, fee page ir 2s ** 


P. it not wonderful that che lobe of eh: aki 
among brute animals, ſhould be ſo violent ba | 
it laſts, and that'it ſhould taft no longer than is ne 


ceſſary for the preſervation of the yotingf' Wen. 


e. 
Is it not remarkable that the a temper of wea- 
ther, which raiſes a genial warmth in animals, 


hould cover the trees with leaves and the fields 


with graſs for their ſecurity and concealment, and 


produce fuch infinite ſwarms of infeQs for the ſups 
port and ſuſtenance of their teſpectire broods 7 


he. No: 120. * Sang 
Is it credible, is it poſſible, that the würde ſound 
of a Newton fhould ſhare exactly the ſame fate with 


the vileſt inſect that crawls upon the ground; that; 


after having laid open the myſteries of nature, and 
puſhed its diſcoveries almoſt to the very boundaries 


of the univerſe, it ſhould on a ſudden have all its 


lights at once extinguiſhed, and fink into everlaſting 


darkneſs and inſenſibility ? Bid. 
ls this, do you think, ſufficient for ſalvation? + if 


our amuſements as effeQually choke the good: ſeed 
35 the rankeſt weeds of vice, can you with any gro- 


priety calf them innocent? Do you imagine that 
God, who is a © jealous God,” will bear to be ſup- 


planted i in your affections by every trifle ; or that he 
will be content with your not taking up arms againſt 


him, though you do him not one fingte mow of 


wy fervice? Dr. Porteus's Ser Mons... 
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Can theſe men ſeriouſly imagine that they are all 
4 time © working out their ſalvation,” that they 
4 prefſing- forwards towards the mark for the 
«. prize of their high calling,” that they are every 
drawing nearer and nearer to immortal happi- 
3914 and that they ſhall ſhare the crown of glory 
- ith them who have borne the burthen and heat 
of the day.“ Is eternal life ſo very ſmall an object, 
ſo extremely cheap a purchaſe, as to require not the 
leaſt pains to obtain it? Dr. Porteus's Sermons. = 
Let us conſider what happens to us when we ar- 
rive at thoſe imaginary points of reſt, in which we 
promiſe ourſelves happineſs. Do we ſtop our mo- 
tion, and. fit down, ſatisfied in the ſettlement we 
have gained; or are we not removing the boundary, 


and marking out new points of reſt, to which we 


preſs forward with the like eagerneſs, and which 
ceaſe to be ſuch as faſt as we attain them? For 


this Sentence, fee Leſſon XXVIII. Rule II. 


Can any thing be more ſurpriſing than to conſider 

- who made the greateſt figure at the bar and 

in the ſenate of the Roman commonwealth, and at 
the ſame time outſhined all the philoſophers of an- 
tiquity 1 in his library and in his retirements, as. buſy- 
ing himſelf in the college of Augurs, and obſerving, 

with a religious attention, after what manner the 


"chickens picked the ſeveral grains of corn which 
were thrown to them? Spec. No. g5og. 


1 it poſſible to conceive that the wife, and righte- 
ws, and-all-powerful Governor of the univerſe, will 


+ fuffer his laws to be trampled under foot, his reli 
 -gion ridiculed and deſpiſed; his faithful ſervants 


calumniated, inſulted, opprefſed, and yet never once 


fretch forth. his arm to chaſtiſe the bold, triumphant 


offender, and. to I; the injured helpleſs 


Chg a | 1 man z 


__ 


— — 


* 


5 all man; to vindicate his reputation in the eyes of all 


they mankind ;z- to make his © righteouſneſs as clear as. 
r the « the light, his juſt dealing as the noon day ;” and 
ene, to make him ample amends in another life, for the 
p- indignities and en he va undergone 1 in this? 
glory Dr. Porteus's Sermons. | 
heat Can there- poſſibly 1 5 a more e ſtriking proof that : 
jed, philoſophy, divine philoſophy (as it is ſometimeg 
45 the called), which is now frequently ſet up as the rival 
| of revelation, 'was in general utterly unable to lead 
, ar- men to the acknowledgement of one of the plaineſt, 
we 


natural religion; that, inſtead of aiding the ſug- 
geſtions of nature, and confirming the dictates of 
lary, reaſon, they perplexed the one, and reſiſted the 


we other; and that ſome of the greateſt and moſt 


hich learned men of antiquity, exactly anſwered the 


deſeription given of them in ſcripture ; ** profeſſing 
10 nen to be wiſe, they: ae fools * 


ſider Did. 

and Hag a Nn ind 3 God furniſhed us with Ade 

1 at Wer 0 have no correſpondent objects, and raiſed ex- 
an- pectations i in our breaſts, with no other view but to 
uſy- diſappGint. them? - Are we to be for ever in ſearch 
Ing, of happineſs,, without arriving at it, either in this 
the world or the next ? Are we formed with a paſſionate 
nich longing for immortality, and yet deſtined to periſr 


after this ſhort period of exiſtence ? Are we prompted 
to the nobleſt actions, and ſupported through. life, 
under che ſevereſt hardſhips and moſt delicate tempta- 
tions, by the hopes of a reward, which is viſionary 
and chimerical, by the expectation of J jo 
which it is utterly impoſlible, for us ever to have 
leaſt belt“ or e FF 
06 | Should 
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and moſt important, and moſt rational truths in 
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| Should a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranper 
to human nature, acccidentally alight upon the 
earth, and take a ſarvey of its inhabitants, what 
would his notions of us be? Would not he think 
that we are a ſpecies of - beings made for quite dif- 
ferent ends and purpoſes than what we really are? 
Muſt not he imagine that we were placed in this 
world to get riches arid h6nors? Would not he 
think that it was our 'duty to toil after wealth, and 
ſtation, and title? Nay, would not he believe that 
we were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal 
piiniſhment, and enjoined to purſue, our pleaſures 
under” pain of damnition?. He would certainly 
imagine, we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties, 
quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed 
to us. Spec. No. 5. 

Have that repentance and ee föllowed:? 
Has one ſingle article of luxury been retrenched (re- 
trenched, I. mean, from principle), one favourite 
vice renounced, one place of amuſement, one ſchool 
of debauchery orf gaming, ſhut tp ? Do we keep 
a ſtricter guard upon all our irregular appetites and 
deſires, and reſtrain them within the bounds of tem- 
perance, deceney, and düty? Are the obligations 
of the nuptial vow more faithfully obſerved, and 
fewer applications made to the legiſlature for the diſ- 
ſolũtion of that facred bond? Is there a more plain 
and marked difference in our behaviour towards the 
virtuous and the profligatez and” have we ſet our- 
felves with greater earneſtneſs to repreſs the bold ef- 

frontery of vice, by treating it, wherever it is found, 
With the indignation and contempt which it deſerves! ? 
Are we become in any degree more religious, more 
devout, more difengaged from this world, more 1n- 
tent upon the next ? Are our hearts touched with a 
| IVELIET 
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livelier apprebenſion of heavenly things, with warmer 
ſentiments of love and reverence for our Maker; and 
do we demonſtrate the ſincerity of that love, by a 
more exact obedience to his commands, and a more 
ſerious regard to that ſacred day, which is. peculiarly 
dedicated to his ſervice? Dr. Porteus's Sermons. 


For, can he ſeriouſly believe that a God of infinite - 


wiſdom has given us a rule for. the direction of our 


lives, and yet rendered it in many caſes abfolutely 


impoſſible for us to conform to that rule? Can be 
perſuade himſelf that a God of infinite mercy and 


' goodneſs, though he knows the ſtrength of his 
creatures, yet exacts what is beyond it, and, with 


all the cruelty of an Egyptian taſk-maſter, demands 
virtue; without having given us the capacity, of being 
virtuous ? Can he fuppoſe that a Being of infinite 


juſtice, firſt compels us to ſin, by the ſtrength of | 


our appetites, and then puniſhes the wretched fin- 
ner; that he is at once the author and avenger of 
iniquity ? Can he imagine, that he, who is holinefs 
itſelf, who, as the text expreſſes it, cannot be 


tempted of evil, who is of purer eyes than even to 
behold. it ' without indignation, is yet capable of 
_ tempting others to what he himſelf forbids and ab- 


hors? Can he, in fine, bring himſelf to think, 
that the precepts, the exhortations, the promiſesy 
the threatenings of the Goſpel, are all a mockery 
and inſult upon us, ſetting before us life and death, 
good and evil, and applying to us as free agents and 


- accountable beings, when at the ſame time conſti- 


tution or temptation takes from us all liberty of will, 
and neceſſarily determines us to a courſe of vice? 


Ibid, | : * 


Particular circumſtances and caſt of temper muſt 
teach a man the probability of mighty, uneaſineſs in 
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in the marriage ſtate (for unqueſtionably ſome there 
are, whoſe very diſpoſitions are ſtrangely averſe to 
conjugal friendſhip); but no one is, I believe, by his 
ewn natural complexion, prompted to teaze and 
torment another for no reaſon but being nearly allied 
to him: and can there be any thing more baſe, or 
ſerve to fink a man ſo much below his own diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic (I mean reaſon) than return- 
ing evil for good in fo open a manner, as that of 
treating a helpleſs creature with unkindneſs, who 
has had ſo good an opinion of him as to believe what 
he ſaid relating to one of the greateſt concerns of 
life, by delivering her happineſs in this world to his 
care and protẽction? Muſt not that man be aban- 
doned even to all manner of humanity, who can 
deceive a woman with appearances of affection and 
kindneſs, for no ether end but to torment her with 
more eaſe and authörity? Is any thing more un- 
like a gentleman, than when his honour is engaged 
for the performing his promiſes, becauſe nothing 
but that can oblige him to it, to become afterwards 
falſe to his- word, and be alone the occaſion of 
miſery to one, whoſe happineſs he but lately pre- 
tended was dearer to him than his 6wn ? Ought 
ſuch a one to be truſted in his common affairs? or 
treated but as one whoſe honeſty conſiſted only in 
his OY of war Gtherwiſe. 1 855 No: 236. 
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For the proper * cthod f pronouncing the Parenthf 
| fee page Wo. 


EATH (ſays Seneca) falls heavy cpa him ala 


to himſelf. 

Pride in ſome. particular diſguiſe or other e a 
ſecret to the proud man himſelf) is the moſt ordi- 
nary ſpring of action among men. Spect. No. 394. 


Nothing can more fully prove the ingratitude of _ 
mankind (a crime often charged upon them, and 


often denied) than the little regard which the diſ- 


poſers of honorary rewards have pon to agriculture. 
Fohnſon. 


The man — 5H ** . | Sat "Tow 5 methodize 75 5 


his thoughts, has always (to borrow a phraſe from 
the Diſpenſary) « 2 barren ſuperfluity of words.” 
The fruit is loſt amidſt t exuberance. of leaves. 
ect. No.. 476. | 


do not know any greater inſtance of the decay of 


| wit and learning among the French (which generally 


follows the declenſion of empire) than the ; endeavour- 
ing to reſtore the Bouts-Rimez. Bid. No. Go. 

He, puts us in mind that Socrates (who in the 
judgment of Apollo was the wiſeſt of men) was not 
only a profeſſed admirer of dancing in others, but 
N it himſelf when he was an old man. id. 
No. 67. 


I have tranſlated the PTS very kaithfully, and, 
if not word for word (which our language would 


not bear), at leaſt ſo as to gomprehend every one of 


his ſentiments, without adding, any en of my 


own. Vid. No. 1 
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is too much known to others, and co Indo 5 
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I ſhall now, to let the world ſee what may be ex- 
pected from me (firſt begging Mr. Spectator's leave 
that the world may ſee it), briefly touch upon my 
chief obſervations, and then ſubſcribe myfelf your 
-humble ſervant. Spec. No. 4. 

I was going to ſay, the true art of being agree- 
| able in company (but there can be no ſuch thing as 
art in it) is, to appear well pleaſed with thoſe you 
engage with; and rather to ſeem well entertained 
than to bring entertainment to others. Bid. No. 386. 

But it often happens, to the mortification of wri- 
ters who deal in falfe wit, that as their readers im- 
prove their ſtock of ſenſe (as they may do by reading 
better books, and by converſing with men of judg- 
ment) they ſoon forſake them. 1bid. No. 62. 

I have heretofore diſcourſed of the inſignificant 

Rar, the boaſter, and the caſtle- builder, and treated 
chem as no ill-deſigning men (though they are to be 
placed among the frivolouſty falſe ones) but perſons 
who fall into that way, purely to recommend them- 
ſelves by their vivacities. 

» What are our views of all Jena ge (and the 
ſame appearances they would always have, if the ſame 
thoughts were always predominant) when a ſnarp or 
tedious ſickneſs has ſet death before our eyes, and 
dhe laſt hour ſeems to be approaching. Jobnſon. 
The female inhabitants of our iſland have already 


reeeived ſtrong impreffions from a neighbouring lu- 


dierous nation, though by the length of the war (as 
there is no evil which has not ſamething good attend- 
ing iit) they are pretty well worn out and forgotten. 


Jes No. 45. 


For, notwithſtanding (ab has vita before hinted 
and as it has been taken notice of by one of the 


greateſt modern philoſophers) we divide the ſoul _ 
ſever 
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ſever 
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ex- ſereral powers 0 faculties, here i is no ſuch diviſion 


leave in the ſoul itſelf, fince it is the whole ſoul that re- 
My Wi nembers, underſtands, wills, or. wad tur? Spear. 
your No. 6066 _ 
My friend the Seing having been uſed with words 
zICE- of complaifance (which he thinks could be properly 
ig as ſpoken to no one living, and I think could be only 


ſpoken. of him, and that in his abſence) was ſo ex- 
tremely offended with the exceſſive way of ſpeaking 
civilities among us, that he made a diſcourſe againſt 
i at the club. Bid. 


ling Wl fame in an ambitious man (as no temper of mind is 
idg- more apt to ſhew itſelf) we become ſparing and re- 


ſerved in our commendations; we envy him the fa- Þ 


ant Wi tsfaction of an applauſe, and look on our praiſes 
ited rather as a kindneſs done to his perſon, than as a 
) be tribute paid to his merit. Bid. No. 255. 

ons But, among all the letters that are come to my 


m- hands, there is none ſo handſomely written as the 
following one; which I am the more pleaſed with 


as it is ſent me from gentlemen who belong to a body, 
which I fhall always honour, and where (I cannot 
ſpeak it without a ſecret pride) my ſpeculations have 
met with a very kind reception. Bid. No. 553. 

To be regardleſs of thoſe phænomena that are 
placed within our view, on purpoſe to entertain our 
faculties, and diſplay the wiſdom and power of their 
Creator, 1s an affront to Providence of the ſame 
kind (I hope it is not impious to make ſuch a fimile) 
as it would be to a good poet, to fit out his play, 
without minding the plot, or the beauties of it. 
Guardian, No. 169. 0 

That emotion of the ſpirits in which paſſion con- 


liſts, is uſually the effect of ſurprize, and as often 
| . as 


im- When we have diſcovered the: — deſire of 


a 
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as it continues, heightens the agreeable or diſagree 
able qualities of its object; but as this emotion 
_ ceaſes (and it ceaſes with the novelty) things appear 
in another light; and affect us even leſs than might 
be expected from their proper energy for having 


— 


— 
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moved us too much before. Spe#. No. 62. 


Particular circumſtances and caſt of temper muſt 


teach a man the probability of mighty uneaſineſles 


in the marriage ſtate (for unqueſtionably ſome there 


are whofe diſpoſitions are ſtrangely averſe to con- 


jugal ſriendſhip) but no one, I believe, is by his own 
natural complexion prompted to teaze and torment 


another for no reaſon but being nearly allied to him. 


| Vid. No. 236. "ESE: e e ; 
Not to mention the. tower of Babel (of which an 


old author ſays there were the foundations to be ſeen 
in his time, which looked like a ſpacious mountain) 
what could be more noble than the walls of Babylon, 


its hanging gardens, and its temple to Jupiter Belus, 


that roſe a mile high by eight ſeveral ſtories, each 
ſtory a furlong in height, and on the top of which 
was. the Babylonian obſervatory? id. No. 415. 

Me may learn this leſſon from the moſt melancholy 
of all fights, religious madneſs, that ſince devotion 
itſelf (which one would be apt to think could not be 
too warm) may diſorder the mind unleſs its heats arc 


| tempered with caution and prudence, we ſhould be 


particularly careful to keep our reaſon as cool as 


poſſible, and to guard ourſelves in all parts of life 


againſt the influence of paſſion, imagination, and 
conſtitution. bid. No. 201 
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muſt youth to read verſe, muſt have obſerved how 
neſſes I difficult it is to get them to carry the ſenſe beyond a 


ingle couplet. Nor is it any wonder. Fhe couplet 
is ſo frequently the limit of the thought, that when- 
ever it extends farther, it becomes an entirely new ſpe- 
cies of pronunciation : here then the utility of elaſſing 
rerſes of a ſimilar kind is obvious; if after the child 
is grounded in the common couplet, where the ſenſe 
ends with the ſecond line, he is taken to ſuch as ex- 
tend the ſenſe to the ſucceeding lines, he will ſoon 
be able to form a proper diſtinction, and avoid that 
impropriety, which otherwiſe. he is ſure to fall into. 
Children ſhould at firſt read verſe of eight ſyllables, | 
and ſuch only as: conſiſts of couplets containing com- 
plete ſenſe; then they ſhould be taken to verſe of 
ten ſyllables, conſiſting of ſimilar couplets, after 
which they ſhould be put to eight and ten ſyllable 
verſe, where the ſenſe extends to the ſecond coup- | 
let, and then they may be put to ſuch paſſages as 
protract the ſenſe to a conſiderable number of coup- 
lets in ſucceſſion. Examples for practice of every 
kind will be found in the following collection, 
which the teacher may eaſily augment from any on: 
thar he please. | 


#s) 
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© OUPLETS forming complete Senſe, in 
Verſe of Eight Syllables. 


Fer the Pronunciation of this Species of Couple ee 
page 130, Lefon XLIV. : a 


ECIN, my Lord, in early youth, | 
To ſuſßer, nay, encourage truth: 
And blame me not for 3 
If I the flatt' rer s ſtyle reject; 
With that, by menial tongues A d; 
You're daily cocker'd up in pride. 
Set your great anceſtors in view, 
Like them deſerve the title too; | 
Like them ignoble actions ſcorn: 
Let virtue prove you greatly born. 
Though with leſs plate their fide-board ſhone, 
Their conſcience always was their own 
They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd, 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd ; 
Their hands, by no corruption ſtain d, 
| The aninifterivl bribe difdain'd ; 
* They ferv'd the crown with loyal "SY 
5 Yet, jealous of the public weal, 5 
They ſtood the bulwark of our laws, | 
And wore at heart their country's cauſe; 
By neither place or penſion bought, 
They ſpoke and voted as they thought. 
Thus did your fires adorn their ſeat; 
And ſuch. alone are truly great. 
If you the paths of learning ſhght, 
- You're but a dunce in ſtronger light; 
— In foremoſt rank, the coward plac'd, 


Is more conſpicuouſly OD Gay's _— 5 


B 
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The lad, of all ſufficient merit, * 
With modeſty ne'er damps his ſpirit; 

Preſuming on his own deſerts, _ 

On all alike his tongue exerts ; 

His noiſy jokes at random throws, 

And pertly ſpatters friends and foes ; 

In wit and war the bully race 

Contribute to their own difgrace.  - 

Too late the forward youth ſhall find 

That jokes are ſometimes paid in nd; 

Or if they canker in the breaſt, ., - \ 

He makes a foe who makes ajeſt. Gays Fables, 


That man muſt daily wiſer ine 
Whoſe ſearch is bent himſelf to know; ; 
Impartially he weighs his ſcope, 
And on ſirm reaſon founds his hope; | 
He tries his ſtrength before the race, 
And never ſeeks his own diſgrace; i | 
He knows the compaſs, fail, and oar, 5 
Or never launches from the ſnore; 
Before he builds, computes the coſt, 
And in no proud purſuit is loſt: 
He learns the bounds of human ſenſe, 
And ſafely walks within the fence. _ 
Thus conſcious of kis own defect, 
Are pride and ſelſ- importance . Mid. 


t, fo 


one, 


J hate the man who builds his. name | 
On ruins of another's fame. „ 
Thus prudes, by characters o '*erthrown, 

Imagine that they raiſe their own. 

Thus ſeribblers, covetous of praiſe, 


mann 3 
Beauties 


The 


l = md. A A Am. A" 


__—_— BVB „ „ 


* 


Who court it from the mean and baſe! 1 
„ Tbeſe cannot bear an equal nigh, 8 


* 


ST, 
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enten and bards have equal pride, 
With both all rivals are decry'd. . | 
Who-praiſes Leſbia's eyes and feature, | 
_ Muſt Tall her ſiſter, -aukward creature; 
For the kind flatt'ry's ſure to*charm, 


"When we ſome other bmp diſarm. Gay's Tab. 


Leſt men ſuſpeRt yout tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view. _ 47875 
The traw'ler, leaping o'er thoſe bounds, 
The credit of his boo confounds. 


Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 


Makes ev'n his real courage doubted, 
But flatt'ry never ſeems abſurd; 


I be flatter'd always take your word; 


"x Be e4 


Impoſſibilities ſeem juſt; 
They take the ſtrongeſt praiſe on ruſt, 
Hyperboles, though ne'er ſo great, 


Will ſtill come 1275 * Kelf eonceit. Did. 


A 


Remote PIE 8 liva a bein, : 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 
His head was ſilxer d o'er with age, 


And long experience made him ſage; 


In ſummer's heat, and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock, "and penn'd the fold; : 
His hours in chearrul labour flew, 


Nor envy nor ambition knew; 


His wiſdom and his honeſt fame 


Through all the country rais'd his name. Lid. 


How *. are men of rule and 1 


But from r merit t K. 


2252 


C 
. 
I 
I 


Fab. 


id. 


hey 


And loſe. their hours in ale and . 3 


Time ſeems moſt galling and ſevere; n 
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They love the cellar's vulgar joke, 
There o'er ſome petty club prefide 4 


80 poor, ſo paltry is their pride l 


Nay, ev'n with fools whole nights will ſit, * 
In hopes to be ſupreme in wit. . 8 
If theſe can read, to theſe I'x write, ee 

To ſet. their worth 3 in endl Hen. (2 Fuller, 

e > 1 : t Re 

When we with ſuperficial wow; © | 
Gaze on the'rich, we're dageled t too. 
We know that wealth, j ell unidbrſtood:: wy 
Hath frequent pow'r of doing good. 
Then fancy that the thing is done, 

As if the pow'r and will were one. 


8 * 4 
4 350 oy „ 2 
: "i - « * 11 9 : 


Thus oft the cheated crowd adore bt | . i 


The thriving knaves that keep 'em Poor. 
We frequently miſplace eſtemm © 
By judging men by what they ſem. : 5 os 
To birth, wealth, pow'r, we ſhould allow 475 
Precedence, wind” our loweſt bow: "hls | 


In that is due diſtinction ſhown ; 1 0 
Efteem 1 is virtue 8 1 A e 


Of all the burdens man mul bode,” 


Beneath this grievous load oppreſs d, + e 
We 1 meet ſome friend diſtreſs d. Vid. . 


p : % 5 * 4 v w 
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CoveLets: forming compier Senſe, in Verſe . 
of Ten e 8: Leflon XLIV. 25 
\AY firſt, af God above, obs Lhe, Fr 
\ What can we reaſon, but from what we know ? W 
of man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, T1 
From which to reaſon; or to which xefer ? 01 
Thro' worlds unnumber d tho the God be known, A 
"Tis our's. 2 trace m e in our OWN. | Of 
| e off ME £fay 0. 2 e 
Reſpecting BETTE CR wrong we call, f 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all. Io 
In human works, tho labour'd.on with Pain, 1 1 
A thouſand movements ſcarcę one purpoſe gain; 15 
In God's, one ſingle gan its end produce, * 
Vet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. ＋ 
So man, who.here: ſeems principal alone, | p 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, Ne 
Touches ſome wheel, or-verges to ſome goal; EF 
— but a part we ſee, and not a whole. | Lid. 1 


What would this W 5 uin he ſoar, Ye 
And little leſs than angel, would be more; 

Now looking downward, juſt as griey'd appears W 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. Te 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, Pr 
Say what their uſe, had he the powers of all ? Bu 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind, W 
The proper organs, proper pow rs aſſign' d 8 Su 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of — ;. W 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there, of my He 


a 


wn 3 


Man, 


orce; 


All 
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in exact — — a re 
ale , to abate. , 410} 4 71% # $5 ahi 
. hs Pas Eve, Mem: 


Far as aint s range extends, „ 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends: _ 
Mark how it mounts, to man's imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled grafs! ! 
What modes of ſight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam. 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 
And hound ſagacious on the tainted green: 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, _ 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood: 
The ſpider's touch, how exquilitely fine, 
Feels at each' them. and lives along- the line: 1 8 
In the nice bee, what ſeriſe ſo. ſubtly _ . © le 
From pois'nous herbs extracts the healing dew. - 


How inſtinct varies, in the groveling ſwine, © 


Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant! with thine _ 
Twixt that, and reaſon, what a nice 9 55 
For ever ſep rate, yet for ever ner; 


Remembrance and reflection, bow ally d; 
| What thin partitions fenſe from thought divide: 


And middle natures, how they long to join, e 
Yet never py the e ce line! . y ; 
Who marks the natibih of the Held val wood, 
To ſhuñ their poiſon, and to chooſe their food? 


Preſcient, the tides or tem deſts to wi and, N 
Build on tHe Wave, br arc beneath the, land on 
Who made che ſpider parallels dehign, 57 

Sure as Demoiyre, without rule < or, line "os 4 
Who bid the ſtork, Columbus ſike, e 10 


Heay' ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
| | : Who 


? * 
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Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, WW 'Ti 


TEN a * nnn, and who points che way? Th 
| 8 Pope's Eſſay on _ Ea 


Know then chyſelf, e not God. to ſean; "ER 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is man. 
Plac'd on this iſthmus of a nuddle ſtate, | 
A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great. 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer, 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, _ 

Whether he thinks too, little or too much: 

Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confusꝰd; ; 

Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſsbus'd ; 

Created half to riſe, and half to fall, | 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error bur, 

The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world! * 


Whate' er the N 8 fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with _ 
The learn'd is happy, nature to explore; 

The fool is happy, that he knows no more; 3 
The rich is happy in the plenty given; 

The poor contented with the care of heav'n. 


See the blind beggar dance, 'the cripple fing, The 
The ſot a hero, lunatic a king. I ts, n 
_ 'The ſtarving chymiſt, in his 2 views | No p 
Zupremely bleſt; the poet, in, his Muſe. But u 
See ſome ſtrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend, 
And pride beſtow'd « on all, a common friend; Vice 
See ſome fit paſſion ev? ry age ſupply ; EV As, ti 
* travels 0 nor its, us w 2 we die. Bid. Yet 1 
efi 


Til 
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8 Fill then opinion gilds with varying rays 
2 Thoſe n_ clouds that beautify our days3z 
tle Each want of happineſs by bope ſupply'd, $40 
And each vacuity of ſenſe by pride : 
-Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy ; 
In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble; joy; 
One proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain; 
And not a vanity is givn in vain; „„ 
Ev'n mean ſelf- love becomes by force A 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 
See ! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe, 
'Tis this, tho' man's a fool, yet God is wiſe. _ 
Pope's ſpy ant Man an. 


Pleafures are ever in our hands or eyes, 15 
And when in act they ceaſe, in proſpect ile; ; 
Preſent to graſp, and future till to find, f 
The whole employ of body and of Win, | 
All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike ; _ 
On diff*rent ſenſes diff'rent objects ſtrike; F 
Hence diff*rent paſſions more or leſs inflame, 

As ſtrong, or weak, the organs of the frame; 
And hence one maſter paſſion in the breaſt, chews 
Like Moſes' ferpent, ſwallows up the reſt. Via. | 


The bliſs of man ( 3 2 1 bleſſing find )- 
E, not to act, or think, beyond mankind; 
No pow'rs of body or of ſoul to ſhare, 


But what his nature and his ſtate can bear., Did. 


Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 

Did. Let ſeen too oft, familiar with her . OE 
| We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 

Tl ß SE. 
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Muſt riſe from individual to hs Whole. 
Self- love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the ſmall pebble ſtirs the peaceful lake, 

The centre mov'd, a circle ſtrait ſucceeds, M 
Another ſtill, and ſtill another fpreads. 


Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace, 


His country next, and next all human race. 
Wide, and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 


Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind; 
Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 


And heav'n beholds its image in his breaſt. bid. 


2 


All are but parts 40 one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body nature is, and God the ſoul; 
That, chang d thro” all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the earth, as in th' æthereal frame; 


" Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 


Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees; ; 


Lives thro' all life, extends thro” all extent, * 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; | 


Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns: 


IJ 0 him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall; 
He fills,' he bounds, connects, and equals all. "Did. 


Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 


« Virtue alone is happineſs below :” 

The. only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only, merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſs di in what it takes, and what it gives; ; 


* The 
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The j joy 3 d, if its end it gain, 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 
t ſatiety, tho' e' er ſo bleſs d, 


| And but more reliſh'd as the more difſtreſs'd ; 


The broadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears. 


Good, from each object, from each place acquir d, | 


For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 


Never. elated, while one man's a 


Never dejected while another's bleſs'd 
And where no wants, -no wiſhes can. remain, 
Since but to with more virtue, is to gain. 


Pope's Epay « on M. an. 


Hear how, learn'd Greece her uſeful rules indites, 


When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights: 
High on Parnaſſus' top her ſons ſhe ſhew*d, * 


And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod; 


Held from afar, aloft, th' immortal prize, 

And urg'd the reſt by equal ſteps to riſe. 

Juſt precepts thus from great examples givn, 

She drew from them what they deriv'd from heav'n. 
The gen'rous critic fann'd the poet's fire, 


And tavghs the worlg with reaſon to admire. _ 
| Popes Eſſay on in 


U 
ts 
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CoveLers not forming complete Senſe, in 
Verſe of Eight e 3 


In theſe Portions of four Lines, here 155 be no Al. 
teration of Voice at the End of the firſt ; the ſecond 
and third muſt end with the riſing Inflexion, and the 
- fourth 4 into the falling. See page 131. 


AE owl of magiſterial air, | 
Of ſolemn voice, of brow auſtere, 


Aſſum' d the pride of human race, | 
And bore his wiſdom in his face. Gay, Fables, 


1 


A lion, tir'd with ſtate affairs, 

uite fick of pomp, and worn with cares, 
Reſoly'd (remote from noiſe and _ 
mo to paſs his latter life. 5 Did. 


As on a time the fox held forth 
On conſcience, honeſty, and with, | 
\ Sudden he ſtopt; he cock'd his ear; i 
Low dropt his bruſhy tail with fear. Bid. 


A ſneaking cur, the maſter's ſpy, 
Rewarded for his daily lie, 
With ſecret jealouſies and fears, 
Set all together by the ears. - : Bid. 


A village cur, of ſnappiſh race, 
The perteſt puppy of the place, 
Imagin'd that his treble throat | 

+64 bleſt with muſic's — note. Did. 


my £ : 
a A .. QA _ © 


a 
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es, 


With mutiny had 5 
And ſpread diſſention — the plain. Did. 
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A iis: who, in a civil way, 


Comply'd with ey ry thing, like Gay, 
Was. known. by all the beſtial train 


Gr Who haunt the 1 or 0 the plain. 


oy s ag 


As forth ſhe went at ay dawn, 
To taſte the dew-beſprinkI'd lawn, 


Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, : 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies. Bil. 


F 


As near a barn, by hunger led, 
A peacock with the poultry fed; 
All view'd him with an envious exe, 


And mock'd bis gaudy pageantry. Bid: 


pon a time a neighing ſteed, | 3 
Who graz d e 4o num'rous breed, 
rd the train, 


As on a time in peaceful reign, 


A bull enjoy'd the flow'ry plain, 


A maſtiff paſs d; inflam'd with ire, 5 
His eye- balls ſhot n fire. e 


As in the cool of early day, 


A poet ſought the ſweets of May, 


The garden's frequent breath ie . 
And ev'ry ſtalk with odour bends. e 


As, in the Tunthine of the morn, 
A butterfly (but newly born) 


Sat proudly perking on a roſe; 


wu pert conceit his names | 7 
1 P 4 | His 
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His wings (all glorious to behold) ” 4 
Bedropt with azu re, Jets and Feld: 

Wide he diſplays; the ſpangled 48% 

5 8 his eyes, and various h ae So File, 


His now forgotten friend, a ſnail, 47 
Beneath his houſe, with ſlimy — 
Crawls o'er. the graſs; whom. pg be foie 


In wrath he to the gard ner cries. Dia. 
As Doris at her tailette's duty, I t gs 
Sat meditating on her 4 += 6p wr K 
She now. was penſive, now was gay, ERA: 
And lolld the ſultry hours a e. Ui. 


He ſtrait aſſumes a ſolemn grace, 
Collects his wiſdom in his face, . ak 8 
The crowd admire his wit, his ſenſe: 
Each word hath weight and conſequence. A Dia. 


What 1 now ſhall thin our race, : 
When ev'ry petty clerk in place,. IF e ee, 

To prove his taſte, and ſeem polite a. 

| Will feed on peels both noon and OY Did 


When rogues like theſs 6 2 LE 
To honours and employments . . 

I court no favour, alk no place; . 
1 For fuch preferment i is Aenne . Via 


Soon as your father's death Was —_ 

(As if th' eſtate had been their 2 * 

The gameſters outwardly expreſt 8 
The decent) Joy within your, brealt; 3 Bi 
Britain, 


+ | 


aki. 


fant” bc} by bd. 


— A 


Mer, 


Hd, 


id. 


| Laughs at them both, of both the jeſt}. 


Should I the pow'r of gold diſpute, '  __ I 8 
Which great Wer might. confute- Vid. 


Sails unknown ſeas, to unknown ſoils, bis K 
With various wonders feaſts his ſight: erat. ©; 
What ſtranger wonders does he write! Bid. 


If you, to ſerve a paltry end, 1 1 


Me pay you the contempt that's due; 
In that vou have precedence —B . -- 


Retreated, and a people ſav'd, 
That laurel was not all his owns _ 2 
The plant by Socrates was ſown. | Did. 


Britain, a medley: of the twain, 
As pert as Franee, as grave as Spain, 
In fancy wiſer chan the reſt, - 


Gays Tauss 


You might, fays Cupid, Joke my parts, 
My knowledge too in human hearts 


In other men we faults can for, . io; er 
And blame the mote that dims their eye, 


Zach little. ſpeck-and blemiſh fing. 
To bur own ſtronger errors blind. Mid. 


The man. who with 8 tolls 


To knaviſh jobs can condeſcend, 


When Lab by numbers brav 


When Philip's fan, by glory led. 

Had o'er the globe his empire ſpread;z 

When altars to his name were dreſs d. 
That he was man, his tears. confeſs'd. Vid. 


2 Dogmatic 


1 aT 


Dogratic jargon learnt by heart, 
Trite ſentences, hard terms of * 
To vulgar ears ſeem'd ſo proſound, 
They ae d learning in the n a Falter, 


5 White rulgar ſouls, 4 narrow parts, 
Waſte life in low mechanic arts 
Let us (ſays he) to genius born, | 
| The drudg'ry of our fathers ſcorn. ia 


| Thus i in afſemblies have I een 
A nymph of brighteſt charms and mien, 
Wake envy in each ugly face; 
And My ſcandal fills the place. ri: Did: 


The hen, who Grand the chilly air, 

With pious wing protects her care; 

And ey'ry fowl that flies at large, | 

5 e i; Aid. 


1 The hoes. what annual levee | is dyd, 

Tuo guard man's health, and ſerve his pride, 

Fs Forc'd from his fold and native plain, 

Js 1 in the cruel ſhambles ſlain, Did. 


The W who with n Kin 
His hives with wax and honey fill ; 
In vain whole ſummer days employ'd, 
Their ſtores are ſold, their race oy Ibid. 


If then tell knowledge to purſue, 
Direct our life in ev'ry view, 

Of all the faols that pride can boaſt, 
A coxcomb claims * moſt. 


ou 2 J33>:  o£mc. al wil 
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bles, 


Ibid, 


bid, 


id. 


id. 
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In days of yore n 18 
Always except the preſent times) 
A greedy vulture, fkill'd'in game, 
Inur'd to guilt, unaw'd by ſhame, 
Approach d the throne in evil bour, 


And ſep by ſtep intrudes to en Gays Fables, 


A bee, of. cunning, not of parts, * 

Luxurious, negligent of arts, ; 
pacious, arrogant, a and vain, 8 | 

Greedy of pow'r,; but more of gain, 

Corruption ſow d throughout the hive. 

By petty rogues the FA ones Ws. Did. 


As one af thats, in days of yore, 5 
Rummag' d a ſhop of learning oer; 
Not, like dur modern dealers, minding 

Only the margin's breadth and binding; 

A book his curious eye detains, 

Where, with exacteſt care and pains, 

Were ev'ry beaſt and bird pourtrayed, 

That &er the ſearch of man . Dia. 


| Shall not my. fable e vice, 5 
Becauſe a knave is over-nice? 

And, left the guilty hear and dread, 
Shall not the. d ecalogue be read? 

If I laſh vice in gen'ral fiction, 

Is't I apply, or felf-conviction? 
Brutes are my theme. Am I to blame, 
If men in morals are the ſame? Bid. 
Since then I dare not ſpeak my mind, 

A truth conſpicuous to mankind 


> * P 6 : Though 
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Though in full luſtre ev'ry grace 
Diſtinguiſh your celeſtial face: +1: LA 


£ 
Though beapties:of iinferior.cay 7 19001 Co 
(Like ſtars before the orb of day): 3 | 1 | + 
Turn pale and fade I check © = c f 5 x 
; * we dare not. ""_— Gee ber * 
Le 
You ſay your ; brsther Wants a Place, © lada zl 
1 (Tis many a you Brother's kae? . .q 
"i And that he very ſoon intens 585 * 


To ply the court, and teaze his Trends, & 
If chere his merits'chance to find 25 
A patriot of an open mind. 2 95 
Whoſe conſtant actions prove him juſt 
To both a king's and people's truſt dad ö 
May he, with gratitude attenſcg 
And owe his Hſe to fuck a endet 11% 


, * 
e tig "rt + lt 7 


fl Kc | 5 + 

Alike the laws AR take Place „ 
| Through ev'ry branch of human Track, op 
The monarch of long regal line 


| Was rais'd from duft as frail as mine. V 
+ Can he pour health into his veins, A 
Or cool Ne fever's reſtleſs pains? Ir 

Can he (worn down in nature's Gn: A 
New brace his feeble nerves with force? 2 

Can he (how vain is mortal pow'r!) 5 0 

| Stretch lite Ms the deſtin d hour ol n g 

F. 

: L 
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Cour rar not FLAT LIL Sac, in 
1 Vierſe ol Ten Syllables. - 


bs thee . of four Lines, there my be no Al- 


teratiem f Voice at the End of the firft ; the ſoond and 
d the fourth 


third muſt end with the riſing Inflexion, as 
ern wh ant a6 ap Ken 85 


+ +” 1 


Ex us (ſince life can little more fs. 
Than juſt to look about us and to we 

Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man; 

A e dee nt not $ without, plan, -- 


+ * . e 1 L, Bug en Mon. 


Fo man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 

Recęives the lurking: principle of death z-: * i; 
The young diſeaſe that muſt ſubdue at 5 
Grows with his growth, 1 ſtrengthens with bis 
ſtrength. ; bp . 


* 


* * *. 


| dag warms the heart, or r fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its functions n: 
Imagination plies her dang rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 5 


0 dappinetti our being's end and aim! 

Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content } whate'er an name: 
That ſomething ſtill which prompts th' eternal figh, 
For which we bear ane and dare to die. . 


Love, hope, and joys fair pleaſure? s ſrailing traing 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pan 


Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 


Make, and maintain, the balance of the mind., 75. 
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If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, 
And ftunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 


How would he wiſk, thi heave hat Teft him ſtill 


The ne t aud the purling rill! 


. dae e 


What 3 bead gives, or oa. 8 
The ſoul's calm ſunſhine,” and the heart; felt Joy, 
Is Virtue's prize: a better would. vou fix? 


Then _ Humllity a coach and __ 1. 


1 12541 1 
nel We; necks on other to depend, 
A maſter, or à ſervant, or a friend, 
Bids each on other for aſſiſtance call; ** 
Till one man's weakneſs e the 3 of all, 
Lid. 


0 601 to * | God bates the worthy mind, 
The lover, and the love of human kind, 

Whoſe life is healthful, and Whoſe” conſcience 
clear; | 

Becauſe he w: wants a choufand pounds a rear | iid. 


In all the madneſs of fuperitodis health, 


| The trim of Pride, the impudence of veatth, 
'Let this great truth be preſent, night and day; ; 
But moſt be preſent, if we preach or ren. Did. 


"T0 all the cet :ndividuals kind, ye 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reaſon's whole pleaſures, all the 3 Joys of ſenſe, 


Lie in Rue f e pence, and 2 
EF. 1 
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As fruits - wa to the planters care, 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear, 


The ſureſt virtues thus from 7, im 5 
W ieee 3 


Superior deings, when of late they faw 

A mortal man unfold all nature's law, 

Admir d ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, ' 
l And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an ape. 


e man che reaſon would ſt thou ba 
Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind 7 

Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and 1 no leſs? Thid. 


Oh, fons of earth! attempt ye {till to riſe 49 
By mountains pil'd on mountains to the ſkies? 

Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 

And buries madmen 3 in the hopes they raiſe. Thid. 


# 
14 
4 
A, 


| The E chy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 


Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry — 
; And Rn the hand Lora rais d to 0 his lood. 
Did. 


Has God, thou fool! work' d ſolely for thy wel, 
. Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? 
| Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, _ ; 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn. ; * 


Did here the trees with 1 burdens bend, _ 
3 And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſeend ? 
„ What war could raviſh, commerce could beſtow, 
And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. Did. 


— 


; * . : - k ; g ; 
p g / N 
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But fortyne's gifts, if each alike poſſeſt, 

And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt? 

If then to all men happineſs was meant, 

4 God in 2 externals could not place content. 
Pape Eſſay on Man. 


5 Bay will the OE ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
Admiręs the jay the inſeQ's gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk, when Philomela ſings? Ibid. 


Whate'er of life all-quickening =ther hw 

Or breathes thro? air, or ſhoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuſe on earth z one nature feeds 
The. vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds. tid. 


Of all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. -- 
| Pope's Eſſay on Critic! FR 


Poets, a race > long unconfin? „and free, 

Still fond and proud of ſavage liberty, . 
Receiwd his laws; and ſtood convinc'd twas fit, 

i Who conquer d nature, ſhould preſide o'er wit. Vid. 


Poets, like painters, thus, unſkill'd to trace 

The naked nature, and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. Lid. 


The bookful 1 ignorantly 1 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue ſtill ediſies his ears, 


[ And always Iiſt ning to himſelf appears. Lid. 
£ WD” What 


n. 


But pn ack! lays as neither ebb. nor flow, © 


And force that ſun but on a part to Sink. i 
Which not alone the ſouthern wit ſublimes, 


But . n in cold northern chimes. as Bia 


FSG, apply; and call _ maſters fools, 
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What crouds of theſe impenitentl/ bold, 
In ſounds and Jingling ſyllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 


Ev'n ane and ſqueezings of the bas. 


Pope's Ey on N 


But if in nobls minds ſome dregs remain 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain; 
Diſcharge that rage on more provoking erimes, 


Nor fear a dearth in theſe flagitious times. Did. 


Hail, bardz triumphant i born! in happier days; 
Immortal heirs of univerſal praiſe! 
Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 


| As ſtreams roll down, enlarging a as they flow. Did. 


, 


Correctly cold and regularly low, „n ee 
That ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep; 
We cannot blame indeed but we mur lep. Bid. 


Meanty" they ſeek the bleing'to confine, 


0 rad . 
a — 


When firſt young Maro in his boundleſs nd 
A work toutlaſt immortal Rome deſign d, 
Perhaps he ſeem'd above the oritic's lar, 
And but from nature's fountain ſcorn'd to draw. 


. 4 


: 80 Sodom pothecaries, S the art 3 77 
By doors! bills to play the doctor's part, 7 


Bold. in the] practice of miſtaken rules, gi 
1 


Once 


1 force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 


ee 5 R H E T O RIC 4 L. | 
Once on a time, La Mapcha's knight, they ſay, 
A certain bard encount ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in terms as juſt, with looks as ige, 


| As Cer ore tao of the'Greeian ſtage. 
FINE 1 Pope's Hfay on Criticiſm, 


Unerring nature, ſtill divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang d, and univerſal light, 


At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art. Did. 


A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay 

His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with th' occafion and the place comply, 
Concecal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. Bid. 


Some figures monſtrous and miſ-ſhap'd appear, | 
Conſider'd fingly, or beheld too near, | 
Which but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due diſtance reconciles to form and grace. tid. 


Thus 1 we view ſome well-proportioned dome, 
(The world's juſt wonder, and ev'n thine, O Rome) 


No ſingle. parts unequally ſurprize, | 
2 All comes united to th' admiring eyes. Did. 


Not with more glories on th etherial plain 
The ſun firſt riſes o'er the purpled main, 
Than ifſuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch'd on the baden of the ſilyer Thames. 


Cloſe by thoſe meads for ever crown'd with flow'rs, 
Where Thames with pride ſurveys his riſing tow' rs, 
There ſtands a ſtructure of majeſtic fame, 
Which from the N Fee takes its 
mY name. wy” os 


een gern 


iciſm. 


Bid. 


d. 


me, 
el) 


bid. 


There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as man. B. 
When the proud ſteed ſhall know, why. man re- 


Is now a victim, and now Egypt's God; 


May tell, h/ heav'n made all things as they 2 | 


Fools who from hence 1255 che notion füll; 
| That vice or yirtue there is none at all 
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on their own axis as the planets run, „„ _— 


Yet make at once their circle round the ſun ; ; 
So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul. 
An one regards itſelf, and one the Whole „ 
Paper Eſay on Mon — 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, _— 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths.deſcend, 
When earthquakes ſwallow, or when W 
ſweep | 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep ? 
No (tis reply'd) the firft almighty cauſe _ 
* AQts not by partial, but by gen ral laws.” Ibid. 


Of yſtems poſſible, if tis confeſt 

That wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 
Where all muſt full, or not coherent be, 
And all that riſes, riſe i in due degree Bs 
Then, in the ſcale of life and ſenſe, tis plain 


ſtrains | 
His fiery courſe, or drives kim o'er the ne 35 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 


Then ſhall man's pride and dullneſs comprehend... 
His action's, paſſion's, being's, uſe and end. Lid. 


He who thro? vaſt immenſity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, | | 
What other planets cirele other ſuns, ' _ 
What vary'd being peoples every ſtar, AP? 
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8 os whoſe rules the whirling comet bind, 
Who ſaw the ſtars here riſe, and there deſcend, 


* 


If white and black, blend, ſoſten, and unite 
A thouſand ways, is there no black or white? 
Aſt your own heart; and nothing is ſo plain, 
I. is to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 


Popes Eſſay en Man. 
Deſeribe, or fix, one movement of his mind? 


Explain his own beginning or his end ? 

Alas, what wonder! man's ſuperior part 
Uncheck d may riſe, and climb from art to art; 
But when his on great work is but begun, 
r reaſon weaves, by patbon 1 is tene Did. 


Oft i in the paſſions wild eotailen toſt, Y 
Our ſpring of action to ourſelves is loſt: $ - 
Tir'd, not determin'd, to the laſt we yield, 
And what comes then i is-maſter of the field. 
As the laſt image of that troubled heap, 5 
When ſenſe ſubſides, and fancy ſports in ſleep, 
(Tho paſt the recolleQion of the thought) 5 
Becomes the ſtuff of which our dream is wrought; ; orde 
Something, as dim to our internal view, the t 
3 e the cauſe of all.we do. | 


© Pope's Ethic Epifiler Gr. 


The ſenſe to value 1 TY the art - 
enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, He 

Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, per 

Not ſunk by ſloth, nor rais'd by ſervitude ; bes 

To balance fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with œconomy, magnificence, Gr 

With ſplendor, charity, with ple , health; Be 
Oh teach us, Bathurſt! yet unſpoil'd by wealth! N; 


That ſecret-rare, between th' extremes to move At 


Or ma + d-nature, and of mean ſelf-love. Lid. 


VERSE 


lan. 


bid. 


Id. 
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Vansr with ; unequal Pauſes, 


9898 any thing i is more difficult to young. 
people than to read verſe where the- principal 
rauſes do not take place at the end of the line: and 
though this common boundary of ſenſe and ſound 
is often broken down by the poet for the nobleſt 
purpoſes of compoſition, the young reader cannot 
at firſt prevail on himſelf to follow him, but finds 
himſelf ſtopped at the end of the line as if it ter- 
minated by a precipice. In this caſe, it is preſumed, 


the pupil may be much aſſiſted by having the lines 


arranged out of their uſual order: this method will 
tend greatly to keep the eye from impoſing on the 
ear, and inclining the voice to drop on that part of a 
ſentence when it ought to be ſuſpended. If the 


pupil therefore be made to read the verſe as divided 


into lines by the longeſt pauſes, and then to read it 
with the ſame pauſes and inflexions in its metrical 
order, it is preſumed he will be more eaſily led into 
the true pronunciation of it. 


Grant that the ofa ſtill the weak control, 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the wares 
Nature that tyrant check be le 
He only knows and helles 
Another creature's wants and woes. 

Pope's Eſay on „1. an. 
Grant that the pow'rful ſtill the weak control, 
Be man the wit and tyrant.pf the whole, 
Nature that tyrant checks; he only knows 


And belps another creature's wants and woes. 
Aſpiring 
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| Aging to be Gods if angels ell, 


firing to be angels, men Oy 
And who but wiſhes 


Jo invert the laws of order, ; ly 


m0 285 th eternal 2 . 
Per e on Man, 


| . to be Gods 5 2 fell, } 
_ Aſpiring. to be angels, men rebel; TH : 
And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 
| Of e ſins en th' eternal dane. 


Who aidble calls by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, 


84 Or bleed like Socrates; 
Bored e 


Bid. 


Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 


Two principles in wa Anu reign, 
Self-love to urge, and reaſon to reſtrain 


Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call ; 
Each works its end to rule and govern all: 


And to their proper nn. 


Still aſcribe all good 


To their improper, 


Ill p 1 


Two principles in human nature reign, 


Selſ-love to urge, and reaſon to reſtrain; 


"© os Nor 


an, 


id. 


d. 


or 
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Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call; 


Fach works its end to rule and gewem all: AA 
And to their proper operation, ſtill 1 WAY 
Aſcribe all good, to their i nne. i. ee, ee 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare 
For there's a happineſs as well as care. fo 
Maſic reſembles p6etry : 


In each- are nameleſs graces, which no methods 
teach, 


And which a milder bind alone cin a” 
If where the rules not far enough extend, 


(Since rules were made but'to promote their end) 
Some lucky licence 


Anſwer to the full th' intent Fpropes d, ee 01 
That licence is a rule. EET 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 


May boldly deviate from the common track; 


From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, c 
Which, without paſſing through the 'udgment, 
Gains the hart, 5 


And all its end at once obtains. pe, Eſſay on Crit. 


| | 10 

Some beauties 0 no precepts can declare; 

For there s a happineſs as well as care. : 

Muſic reſembles poetry, in each F - 

Are nameleſs graces which no methods reno 

And which a maſter hand alone can reach. 

If, where, the rules not far enough extend, 

(Since rules were made but to promote. their end) 

Some lucky licence anſwer to the ful! 

Th' intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track z 3 75 
rom 
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From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 


Which, without paſſing thro' the judgment, gains 
The beart, and all i its end at once attains. 1 5 


See, thro' this air,. this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth. 
Above, how high progreſſive life may go! 
Around how wide! how deep extend below 
Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
. Natures æthereal, human, angel, man, 

Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect! 

What no eye can ſee, no glaſs can noch. | . 
From infinite to thee, from thee to nothing 
On ſuperior pow'rs were we to preſs, - 
Inferior might on our's : | Y 
'Or in the full creation leave a void, NI OY 
Where, one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's "FUE d; 
From nature's chain, whatever link you ſtrike, 
Tenth or ten thoulandth, Aab the chain alike. 

my Pape, Efſay on Man. 
See, thro? this : air, is ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick; and burſting into birth. 
Above, how high progreſſive life may go! 
Around how wide ! how deep extend below! 
_ Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures æthereal, human, angel, man, 
Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſet! what no eye can ſee, 
No claſs can reach! from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing! On ſuperior =. 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on our's: 15 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one ſtep broken, the great Realer deſtroy dz 
From nature's chain whatever link yqu ſtrike, 
Tem or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 
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And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, a 
Alike eſſential to th amazing Whole; & 
The leaſt confuſion but in , ba 
Not all that ſyſtem only, 1 4 
But the whole muſt fall. | 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit 27 
Planets and ſuns ruſſi lawleſs thro' the ſey-r, 
Let ruling angels from their ſpheres be hurPd, 
Being on being wreck'd; and world on world, 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre woa, 
And nature tremble to the throne of:God! 
All this dread order break !--for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile v worm beam madneſs! pride] impiety! 
O's Efay on Nn 


ns 


And if each ſyſtem i in We toll, 

Alike eſſential to ti” amazing whole; 

The leaſt confuſion but in one, not 1 

That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and ſuns ruſh lawleſs thro' the fry, 
Let ruling angels from their fpheres be hurl'd, 

Being on being wreck'd, and world on world, 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 

And nature tremble to the throne of God! : 

All this dread order break for whom ?—for thee ? 

Vile worm oh, madneſs! pride? . ippivty 1 | 


Co 
an. 


This paſſage bas Beek firangely mutilated by 
Warburton, in his edition of Pope, (which has been 
followed by moſt of the ſucceeding editions) to the 
utter ruin of the author's ſenſe. In theſe editions we 


1; find the laft line but two n: | 
| And nature trembles to the throne of God 
nd TER ͤ 


— 
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Where, by putting the verb tremble into the decla- 


rative inſtead of the interrogative form, and point- 


ing the word God with a colon inſtead of a note of 
interr ogation or admiration, he does not only lower 


the poet's meaning, but almoſt reduees it to no mean- 


ing at all. But whether this alteration aroſe from 
the inadvertency of Warburton, or the ignorance of 
the tranſcriber or printer, it is certain that in Pope's 
own edition of his Eflay on Man, it is as I have 
given it above. Nor ought we to be too ſevere on 
commentators or printers for miſpointing the works 


of others, hen we ſometimes find authors them- 


ſelves unable to expreſs their ſenſe by the points 
they adopt. The following paſſage from the ſame 
author, it is highly probable, is a proof of it: 


Curs d be the vocla, how well doe' er it — 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give virtue ſcandal, Innocence a fear, 
Or from the foft-ey'd virgin ſteal a tear! 
But he who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 
Inſults fall'n worth, or beauty in diſtreſs, 
Who loves a lie, lame ſlander helps about, 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out. 
hat fop whoſe pride affects a patron's name. 
Vet abſent, wounds an author's honeſt fame, 
Who can your merit ſelfiſhly approve, 
And ſhow the ſenſe of it without the love, . 
Who has the. vanity to call you friend, 
Yet wants the honour, injur'd to. defend, 
Who. tells whate'er you think, whate'er ou ©; 6 
And if he lie not, muſt at leaſt betray, _ 
Who to the Dean and ſilver hell can ſwear, 
And ſee at Cannons what was never there, 
Who reads but with a luſt to mifapply, 
| Make fatire a lampoon, and fiction lie, 
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4 Lifh like mine odd man ſhall: dread, 


Toys al n babbling bleckheads in his ſtead. 
: Pope's Prologue to his Satire 


in chis b we find a nominative caſe commence 
at the fifth line, which has no verb to correſpond to 


it till the laſt but one, and conſequently no ſenſe can 
be 'foxmed, and yet in Pope's own edition of his 


Prologue to his Satires, we find a full point, or 


period, at lie, the end of the laſt line but two. This 


error. aroſe in all probability from the uncommon 
length of the period, which is ſo apt to lead inju- 
dicious readers to a fall of the voice too ſoon; for 
that the ſenſe is not formed till the laſt line, will be 
apparent, if we take the leading parts of the ſen- 
tence, and join them together in their proſaic or- 
der: the ſentence will then ſtand thus: 


He, who. does all theſe things, all ſuch babbling 
blotkheads, ſhall dread a laſh like mine, but no 
honeſt man. 


In reading this paffage, therbfote, the voice mould 
not aſſume the falling inflexion at the end of any 


line but the laſt. This to an injudicions reader 


would be an unſupportable taſk, nor would the talk . 
be leſs ſupportable to the hearer; but if, accordirig 
to the rule before laid dow n, page 131, we pauſe at 
the end of every firſt line in each couplet, without 
altering the voice; or, in other words, if we end the 
firſt line of every couplet with a monotone, and 
every ſecond line with the riſing inflexion, we ſhall 
find a ſufficient variety; and what will more than 
compenſate for any ſameneſs. By this method of 
leading, we ſhall find all the parts of the ſentende 


kept cloſely together, ſo as to form one complete 
Q 2 = | | whole, 
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whole, inſtead of that unmeaning; inſignificant 
variety which we generally hear in reading ſentences 
of this kind, which diflipates and confuſes the ſenſe 
without really gratifying the ear; for a long paſ- 
ſage like this, though in the ſame tone, if that 
tone is different from the greateſt part of the poem, 
it may juſtly be eſteemed a variety upon the whole. 
Exactly the ſame obſervations hold good, both in 
the punctuation and reading of the following elegant 
paſſage in Pope's Apology for his en where he 
draws the character of Addiſon : . 


Peace to all ſuch, but were there one hoſe . 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inſpires; - 
Bleſt with each talent and each art to pleaſe, 
And born to write, converſe, and live with eaſe; 
Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, EN 
Bear, like a Turk, no brother near the throne; 
View him with ſcornfal, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that cause d himſelf to riſe; 

Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 

And without ſneering, teach the reſt to ſneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 

Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike; 

Alike reſerv'd to blame or to commend, 

A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend ; 

Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers beßeg d, 
And ſo obliging that he ne' er oblig'd;. 

Like Cato give his little ſenate laws, 

And fit attentive to his own applauſe ; 

While wits and 'Templars every ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face. of praiſe; 
Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there des 
Who wouid not weep Atticus were he | 

| Pages Py vos 4 ta his. Satires. 
In 


In this long ſentence no ſenſe is formed till the 
laſt line but one, and yet in Pope's own edition, 
as well as in every other, we find a full ſtop at 
praiſe, where but one part of the ſentence is finiſhed z 
for as the whole is formed on a condition, no ſenſe 
can be formed till the conſequence of that condition 
is pronounced. The conditional part of this ſentence 
extends to the laſt line hut two, for it amounts to no 
in more than ſaying, SHauld ſuch a man act in the manner 
ant here dgſcribed, —-which every one ſees requires, who 
he would not wee —to make it complete ſenſe, and 

unleſs the voice be ſuſpended with the riſing in- 
flexion at the word praiſe, the ſenſe of the paſſage 
8 muſt be deſtroyed. «a 

| There is a paſſage, in this poet's Imitations of 
Horace, remarkable. for its beauty, which, though 
2 not improperly pointed, is perhaps as often impro- 
perly read as thoſe we have been conſidering. | 


What arm'd for virtue when J point the pen, 
Brand the bold front of ſhameleſs guilty men; 
Daſh the proud gameſter from his gilded car, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar? 
Can there be wanting, to defend her cauſe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 
Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ſtrain, 
Flatterers and bigots ev'n in Lewis' reign ? 
Could laureate Dryden fool and friar engage, 
Yet neither Charles nor James be in a rage, 
And I not ſtrip the gilding off a knave, 
| Unplac'd, unpenfion'd, no man's heir or flave ? 
Iwill, or perifh in the generous cauſe : | 


Hear this and tremble you, who *ſcape the laws. 
| Pope's Imitations of Horace. 
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This paſſage is a ſeries of queſtions, ſeveral of 


which form perfect ſenſe independent on the other; 
but as all of them require the riſing inflexion at the 


end, each couplet muſt be read as in the preceding 


etamples,. and the voice muſt not adopt the other. 
inflexion, or drop at any of the pauſes, till the end 
of the laſt line but one: at the end of the preceding 
line, on the word flave, the voice ſhould be ſuſ- 
pended in the riſing inflexien, and make a long 
pauſe, that the eoncluſion in the two laſt lines may 
be more forcible and folemn. By thus ſupporting 
the voice in the riſing inflexion upon every queſtion, 
and raiſing it ſome what higher and pauſing ſome- 
what longer upon the laſt, the whole will be united 


into one maſs, which will come to the mind witk 


— 


accumulated and increaſing eneg . 
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F an arrangement of. the hoon according. to the 

length of the pauſes, be found uſeful in teaching 

young people to pronounce verſe in .rhyme, it is 
preſumed ſuch an arrangement cannot be without 
its advantages, in opr inſtructions to read, blank 
verſe: for an error frequently occurs. in reading 
this verſe, as groſs 7AS.. dropping, the voice upon 
the rhyme when the ſenſe, forbids, it. Writers 
of blank verſe affect to end the line without any 
pauſe, or with as ſmall a. pauſe . as: poſſible, ang 
readers are too apt, pere f, ey ſee no pauſe at the 
LE Hines together, without 


— 


end of the line, to run th 
attending to fuch - 1 as they, would make in 
proſe; for fear we ſhou d ſuppoſe they do not know 


how to read blank verſe: this makes them frequently 


pronounce the words at the end of one line and the 
beginning of the next much more ſwiftly than any 
other part of the verſe, to the utter ruin of the har- 
mony : for all verſe requires a ſtated regular mare] 
af the ſyllables, and it is in this march the grandeur 
and beauty of the verſe conſiſts. The ſtructure and 
punctuation of blank.verſe, therefore, is a ſource, of 
error and perplexity to young readers; and perhaps 
nothing will ſo much prevent their * 45 falſe 
pauſes i in. ſome places, and uniting words too cloſely 
in others; as arranging the. verſe into fuch lines, as 
have ſmaller pauſes i in.any part of them. e the 
end. 

With reſpect to the METS 11 Calpetificn ion at the end 
of every line in blank verſe, which ſome writers 
inſiſt upon as neceſſary to the harmony, ſee Elements 
of. Elocution, vol. ii. p. 209. where the ſubject is 


| fully diſcuſſed. 


we RMETORICAL 
OF man's firſt diſobedience, 

And the fruit of that fa; bidden tree, © 
Whoſe mortal taſte,” © ' #1: 


RE, death into the world, and all our woe 


nh loſs of Eden "ns 17 


one greater Man reſtore us; and regain the - 


bliſsful eic, 57-: e 


ging heavy Muſe; 18. . 0 
That on the fecret oh of Oi; ot of Sinai, 
Didſt infpire chat ſhi 20115 


Who firſt taught the chofert dee $4 

Tn the beginning, how the heav'ns a and earth 
Roſe but of Chaos 

Or if Sion kill delight thee more, 

And Siloa's brook that flow'd' Faſt by the oracle 
e 

T thence Mrckt th thy aid to my 2dvent'rous ſong, 
That with no middle flight intends to ſoar 
Above th Aonian mount, 

While it purſues 

Things 

"'Unattempted yet in rote or rhyme. A 93 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, ts 


That doſt prefer before all temples | the fopright heart 


+: arid Pure, 

Inſtruct me, for Thou know'ſt: 

Thou from the firſt waſt . 

And with mighty wings outfpread I 

Dove-like fat'ſt brooding on the va abyfs, 

And mad ſt it pregnant: | | 

"What in me is dark, iHumine; © © 

What is low, raiſe and ſupport z ; . 
That to the height of this great argument 

1 may aſſert eternal Providence, 

. * ways of Guy to men. 
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OF nat 's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal kate 
Brought death into the world; and all our os, 


| With fick Joſs of Eden, till one greater Man 
| Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat,  - 
Sing, heav 'nly; Muſe, that on the ſecret top 
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Roſe out of Chaos: or if Sion hill £115 


Delight thee more, and Siloa's'brook that fow'd 


Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my alvent/tves. ſong; © 
That with no middle flight intends to. war 100 15 
Above th' Aonian mount, while it purſues '' * | 
Things unattempted yet in prafe or rhyme. 
And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that doſt getev: 
Before all temples th*. upright heart and pure, 
Inſtruct me, for Thou xnow'ſt: Thou from the firſt 
Waſt preſent, and With mighty wings 3 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad 'ſt it pregnant xſwhat in weiten. 
Illumine; what is low, raiſe and ſupport ; 
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That to the height of this great argument 


I may aſſert eternal Providence, 429. 


And Juſtify n ways of God tt to men. 


' OrnzLio's Arotody, 7 | : 


1061 polen, grave, ew! reyerend Ggniors,. 
My very noble and approv'd: good miaſters zi | 


That I have ta en ay en on Me daughter, 


It is moſt true; . 5 
True, I have married her; 8 2 | 
The very head and front of: my offending. 
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r little bleſs'd with the ſet aan of peace; 
ſince theſe. arms of mine had ſeven em pith, 

Till now ſome nine '\moons'waſted;: - 

Theyhaveus'd theindeareſt action in che tented field; 

And little of this great world can I fpeak, 

More than pertains to ftats of broils and battle; 

And therefore little ſhall T er wy onde,” | 

In ſpeaking for myſelf. 

Jet, by your patience, Kite” 

Iwill a round, unyarniſh'd tale deliver, 

Of my whole an of my" A 

What drugs, M n e: 

Y What charms, ROE Hs aan kat 

What. conjurat io TT 

And what mighty magie, is 

( (Far ſuch proceeding IL am chrg' wichal) | 

I won his daughter ne 71 688 
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From year to . | 
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I ran it through, ev'n from my boyiſh days, | 

To th' very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wbherein II pale of moſt diſaſtrous chances, ; 

Of moving accidents by blood amd freld; 


Of hair-breadth'ſcapesinth' ĩimminent deadly breach; 
f being taken by the infolent foe, and ed to n ; 


Of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travels hiſtory : © 
Where of antres vaſt, aud e, idle, 
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tranſcribed 17s lines 2 with hay Tea Panſes, | 
and be a uſeful exerciſe for the pupil to tend, Or learn 
el en his ear i prop by-regulated.” 912/41 42 
A 1 271 W e Mee. A 2 10 5¹¹¹ FTP TEE | 
TOs: 5 no method been negleCted; which af. 

Ga the leaſt proſpect of facilitating the art of read- 
ing and ſpeaking. Many of theſe methods I doubt 
not, will be thought uſeleſs and trifling; by thoſe who 
have only amuſed themſelves with the common plau- 
ſible declamation, which is every where tò be met on 
the ſubject ; but thoſe ho underſtandãt practically, | 
will know, that, in order to be uſeful in any art, we 
muſt deſcend to particulars. Theſe particulars indeed 
make but a mean appearance, compared with high- 
ſounding general obſervations on the nature and 
effects of a good elocution; but a firigle rule, that 
teaches us where to pauſe, and how to inflec the voice, 
on a particular member of a ſeitence, in ebiiformity | 
to the ſenſe of it, is of more real ſervice than volumes 
of oratory upon. oratory, where every thing is pleaſing, 
and every thing uſeleſs. Let choſe who can write like 
Pope, ſpeak as contemptuouſly of commas and points 
as he did; let thoſe who'ican: ſpeak ditectiy to the 
_ heart, deſpiſe every guide but their own feelings; 4 
but let thoſe who have given no proofb of their ex- 
cellence, take heed how they undervalue thoſe 
common helps adopted by the bulk of mankind, leſt 
they make us ſuſpect it is the only method they: have] 


of hiding their mediocri — the world. 
n 


